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Web-Based  Text  Structure  Strategy  Instruction  Improves  Seventh  Graders’ 

Content  Area  Reading  Comprehension 


Kausalai  (Kay)  Wijekumar 
Texas  A&M  University 


Bonnie  J.  F.  Meyer  and  Puiwa  Lei 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 


Reading  comprehension  in  the  content  areas  is  a  challenge  for  many  middle  grade  students.  Text 
structure-based  instruction  has  yielded  positive  outcomes  in  reading  comprehension  at  all  grade  levels  in 
small  and  large  studies.  The  text  structure  strategy  delivered  via  the  web,  called  Intelligent  Tutoring 
System  for  the  Text  Structure  Strategy  (ITSS),  has  proven  successful  in  large-scale  studies  at  4th  and  5th 
grades  and  a  smaller  study  at  7th  grade.  Text  structure-based  instruction  focuses  on  selection  and 
encoding  of  strategic  memory.  This  strategic  memory  proves  to  be  an  effective  springboard  for  many 
comprehension-based  activities  such  as  summarizing,  inferring,  elaborating,  and  applying.  This  was  the 
first  large-scale  randomized  controlled  efficacy  study  on  the  web-based  delivery  of  the  text  structure 
strategy  to  7th-grade  students.  108  classrooms  from  rural  and  suburban  schools  were  randomly  assigned 
to  ITSS  or  control  and  pretests  and  posttests  were  administered  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  school 
year.  Multilevel  data  analyses  were  conducted  on  standardized  and  researcher  designed  measures  of 
reading  comprehension.  Results  showed  that  ITSS  classrooms  outperformed  the  control  classrooms  on  all 
measures  with  the  highest  effects  reported  for  number  of  ideas  included  in  the  main  idea.  Results  have 
practical  implications  for  classroom  practices. 

Keywords:  reading  comprehension,  intelligent  tutoring  systems,  metacognition,  text  structure 


Reading  comprehension  is  a  cornerstone  of  academic  and  life¬ 
long  learning,  economic  independence,  and  civic  engagement. 
Unfortunately,  many  middle  schoolchildren  fail  to  demonstrate 
mastery  of  reading  comprehension  as  evidenced  by  both  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP,  2013)  and  the 
Early  Childhood  Longitudinal  Study-Kindergarten  Cohort 
(ECLS-K;  Reardon,  Valentino,  &  Shores,  2012).  Over  60%  of 
middle  schoolchildren  score  at  basic  or  below  basic  levels  of 
proficiency  in  this  important  foundational  skill  (NAEP,  2013).  The 
continued  poor  performance  of  eighth  graders  on  the  NAEP  tests 
shows  reading  comprehension  to  be  a  lingering  challenge  in  the 
middle  grades.  Results  from  the  ECLS-K  show  that  students  in 
middle  grades  have  not  shown  any  change  in  comprehension 
ability  in  30  years  and  gaps  between  the  socioeconomic  groups  are 
widening.  The  NAEP  and  ECLS-K  results  are  troubling  because 
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over  half  of  middle  schoolchildren  cannot  proficiently  learn  by 
reading  content  curricula  and  this  in  turn  pushes  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  burden  into  content  area  classrooms  (Allington,  2011;  Ed¬ 
monds  et  al.,  2009).  The  goal  of  this  project  was  to  intervene  at  the 
7th-grade  level  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  the  students  acquiring 
reading  comprehension  skills  prior  to  entering  their  final  year  in 
middle  school. 

Text  structure-based  solutions  to  reading  comprehension  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  early  adolescent  readers  have  shown  positive  results 
in  upper  elementary  and  middle-grades  (Hebert  et  al.,  in  press; 
Meyer  et  al.,  2010;  Wijekumar,  Meyer,  &  Lei,  2012;  Wijekumar  et 
al.,  2014).  Technology-supported  delivery  of  interventions  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  middle  grades  has  also  shown  promise  for  improved 
outcomes  in  reading  comprehension  (Slavin,  Cheung,  Groff,  & 
Lake,  2008).  The  Intelligent  Tutoring  System  for  the  Structure 
Strategy  (ITSS)  combines  the  text  structure  strategy  and  web- 
based  technologies  to  improve  content  area  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion.  ITSS  has  been  tested  in  large-scale  randomized  controlled 
studies  with  4th-  and  5th-grade  children  (Wijekumar  et  al.,  2012, 
2014).  With  7th-  grade  students,  ITSS  was  examined  using  a 
pretest  and  posttest(s)  design  study,  where  students  were  randomly 
assigned  to  variations  in  ITSS  adaptations  (e.g.,  types  of  feedback; 
Meyer  et  al.,  2010).  All  three  studies  showed  positive  results 
favoring  students  using  ITSS.  Large-scale  and  methodologically 
rigorous  randomized  controlled  trials  that  are  effectively  imple¬ 
mented  to  inform  practice  are  needed  in  order  to  draw  any  causal 
conclusions  about  the  ITSS  intervention  with  7th  graders. 

This  article  describes  one  such  efficacy  study  that  sought  to 
strengthen  the  research  base  on  improving  7th-grade  students’ 
reading  comprehension  by  reporting  on  a  recent  large-scale  mul¬ 
tisite  randomized  controlled  trial  with  108  rural  and  suburban 
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Now  lot's  move  on  with  the  comparison  structure. 
Authors  often  use  these  signaling  words  when  writing 
comparison  articles.  Let's  read  the  article  about  bears 
together  and  see  if  you  can  find  the  three  places  where 
there  are  signaling  words. 


Polar  bears  and  Black  bears  are  very  different 
from  one  another.  Polar  bears  are  the  largest  of  all 
tho  bears.  They  may  grow  up  to  10  feet  long  and 
can  weigh  more  than  1,500  pounds.  They  look 
frosty  white.  They  have  sharp  teeth.  Polar  bears  live 
around  the  Arctic  Circle.  They  feed  almost  entirely 
on  seals,  which  are  part  of  Arctic  sea  mammals. 

Unlike  huge  Polar  bears,  Black  bears  are  smaller, 
some  kinds  of  Black  bears  grow  only  about  4  feet 
long  and  others  reach  6  feet.  The  same  as  Polar 
bears,  they  have  sharp  front  teeth,  but  their  back 
teeth  have  flat  tops.  Although  Black  bears  eat  fawns 
of  deer,  they  more  commonly  eat  a  wide  range  of 
available  food,  such  as  berries  and  fish.  They  feed 
mainly  on  vegetation  and  insects.  Black  bears  live 
In  North  American  forests. 
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Figure  1.  Web-based  ITSS  interface. 


classrooms.  ITSS  uses  a  web-based  interface  shown  in  Figure  1  to 
deliver  text  structure  intervention  for  students,  teaching  them  how 
to  create  strategic  memory  about  expository  text.  ITSS  is  designed 
to  be  delivered  as  a  partial  substitute  to  the  language  arts  curric¬ 
ulum  once  a  week  for  about  30-45  min,  contains  over  100  lessons, 
and  focuses  on  expository  texts  from  science,  social  studies,  cur¬ 
rent  events,  and  sports  with  readability  from  2nd-grade  to  12th- 
grade  levels.  This  study  was  powered  to  answer  one  primary 
confirmatory  research  question  about  reading  comprehension  out¬ 
comes  using  a  standardized  distal  test  and  researcher  designed 
proximal  and  distal  measures.  We  conducted  further  analyses  to 
answer  five  exploratory  questions  to  see  whether  effects  of  inter¬ 
vention  vary  by  gender,  prior  knowledge,  and  locale  that  are  of 
interest  to  researchers  and  practitioners. 

Causes  for  Reading  Comprehension  Problems  and 
Potential  Remedy 

Comprehending  content  area  texts  is  a  difficult  task  that  requires 
students  to  fluidly  bootstrap  a  complex  set  of  cognitive  and  meta- 
cognitive  skills.  Cognitive  skills  for  middle-grade  learners  who 
need  to  read  and  comprehend  content  area  texts  include  vocabulary 
knowledge,  contextual  and  background  knowledge,  linguistic 
awareness,  and  strategies  to  select  and  encode  ideas  into  memory 
structures  that  are  well-associated,  integrated  with  prior  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  available  for  use  in  a  multitude  of  activities  (e.g., 
problem  solving,  writing,  inferring,  and  elaborating;  Kintsch, 
1998;  Pressley,  2000;  van  Dijk  &  Kintsch,  1983).  Metacognitive 
skills  include  awareness  of  and  appropriate  use  of  strategies, 
planning  and  monitoring  of  the  comprehension  process,  and  effec¬ 
tive  allocation  of  mental  resources  to  the  task  at  hand  (Schellings 
&  Broekkamp,  2011). 

There  are  three  possible  causes  for  the  reading  comprehension 
deficits  facing  middle-grade  students  relating  to  the  reader,  text, 
and  task  (Meyer,  1975).  First,  a  lack  of  comprehension  component 
skills  to  master  the  content  may  hinder  the  reader' s  comprehen¬ 
sion.  Research  has  shown  that  children  with  poor  comprehension 
skills  engage  in  little  to  no  planning  before,  during,  or  after  reading 


(Mason,  2004).  They  are  unable  to  identify  important  elements  of 
the  text,  summarize  the  text  effectively,  construct  strategically 
organized  recalls  showing  strong  cohesion  (Meyer,  Brandt,  & 
Bluth,  1980),  make  inferences,  and/or  integrate  their  prior  knowl¬ 
edge  with  the  new  information  (McNamara,  2004).  Students  also 
lack  the  ability  to  monitor  their  comprehension  and  exhibit  low 
motivation  and  efficacy  toward  reading  (Taboada,  Tonks,  Wig- 
field,  &  Guthrie,  2009). 

A  second  possible  cause  for  reading  comprehension  challenges 
facing  middle-grade  learners  is  novel  or  complex  content,  which 
requires  effortful  processing  that  is  unfamiliar  or  unpracticed  by 
the  learners  (Meyer  et  al.,  1980).  Texts  for  middle-grade  learners 
are  often  difficult  to  read  and  understand  because  they  are  complex 
and  dense,  low  in  cohesion  requiring  inferences  and  elaboration, 
and  structurally  unfamiliar  (Caccamise,  Friend,  Groneman, 
Littrell-Baez,  &  Kintsch,  2014;  Duke,  2010;  Kintsch  &  Kintsch, 
2004).  Middle-grade  content  may  be  uninteresting  to  the  students 
and  offer  few  choices  to  motivate  and  maintain  interest  in  contin¬ 
ued  focused  reading  activities  (Guthrie  &  Davis,  2003;  Taboada  et 
al.,  2009).  There  is  also  an  assumption  that  middle-grade  learners 
will  have  strong  prior  knowledge  allowing  them  to  read,  under¬ 
stand,  and  connect  to  new  information  gathered  from  reading. 

Finally,  concern  has  been  expressed  by  researchers  about  the 
lack  of  a  strong  research  base  to  support  the  instructional  tasks 
(Slavin  et  al.,  2008)  included  in  textbooks  and/or  instructional 
materials  and  delivered  by  knowledgeable  teachers  at  the  middle- 
school  level  (Allington,  2011;  Edmonds  et  al.,  2009).  A  recent 
review  by  Wijekumar,  Meyer,  Harris,  Graham,  and  Beerwinkle 
(2016)  shows  how  language  arts  instruction  varies  greatly  based  on 
the  strategies  taught  and  sometimes  contradicts  proven  practices. 
Content  area  teachers  often  assume  that  students  have  completed 
the  learning  to  read  phase  of  reading  instruction  in  elementary 
school,  and,  therefore,  do  not  need  additional  instruction  about 
comprehension  in  middle  school  (Allington,  2011;  Pressley,  2000; 
Raudenbush,  Rowan,  &  Cheong,  1993).  Additionally,  middle- 
grade  teachers  are  not  typically  trained  to  deliver  comprehension- 
related  instruction  in  a  content  area  classroom  (Allington,  2011). 
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The  focus  of  this  study  is  to  address  these  possible  causes  for 
reading  comprehension  challenges  with  7th-grade  learners  by 
teaching  them  how  to  select  and  encode  coherent  strategic  memory 
of  text  using  five  text  structures:  comparison,  problem  and  solu¬ 
tion,  cause  and  effect,  sequence,  and  description  and  nested  text 
structures  (e.g.,  comparison  of  solutions  within  the  problem  and 
solution  text  structure,  Meyer,  1975;  Meyer  &  Wijekumar,  2007; 
Wijekumar  et  al.,  2012).  We  focus  on  7th-grade  learners  because 
of  the  importance  of  addressing  reading  comprehension  difficulties 
with  students  prior  to  entering  their  final  year  in  middle  school. 
The  academic  rigor  and  complexity  increases  as  students  move  to 
8th  grade  and  beyond  to  high  school.  Preparing  the  students  at  7th 
grade  may  alleviate  potential  challenges  as  they  move  forward. 

The  second  focus  is  on  instruction  framed  by  the  five  text 
structures  to  teach  students  to  be  strategic  in  reading  and  compre¬ 
hending  content  area  texts,  support  students  with  strong  or  weak 
prior  knowledge,  and  provide  a  useful  tool  even  when  the  text  is 
unfamiliar  or  complex.  Through  repeated  practice  with  multiple 
text  structures  and  understanding  the  process  of  creating  strategic 
memories,  the  learners  may  be  able  to  impose  structure  to  read  and 
understand  texts  that  lack  cohesion  and  are  dense.  A  web-based 
tutor  was  tapped  to  deliver  consistent  and  high-quality  instruction 
to  all  students. 

The  text  structure  strategy  instruction  begins  with  identifying 
signaling  or  linking  words,  classifying  the  text  structures,  summa¬ 
rizing  with  text  structure-based  scaffolds,  encoding  strategic  mem¬ 
ory  structures,  inferring,  elaborating,  applying,  and  writing.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  the  text  structure  approach  used  in  this  project  is  referred 
to  as  the  text  structure  strategy  and  was  developed  by  Meyer 
(1975)  and  systematically  refined  through  multiple  studies  (e.g., 
Meyer  et  al.,  1980;  Meyer  &  Poon,  2001;  Meyer  &  Wijekumar, 
2007;  Meyer  et  al.,  2010).  The  delivery  of  the  text  structure 
strategy  in  this  project  used  a  web-based  intelligent  tutoring  sys¬ 
tem  designed  to  increase  the  likelihood  that  7th  graders  received 
modeling,  practice  tasks,  assessment,  and  immediate  and  scaf¬ 
folded  feedback  to  improve  their  content  area  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  mitigating  any  teacher  factors  (Meyer  &  Wijekumar,  2007; 
Wheldall,  2005).  ITSS  uses  texts  from  science,  social  studies, 
current  events,  and  sports  so  that  disengaged  learners  may  find 
some  topics  of  interest  (Guthrie  &  Davis,  2003)  to  practice  the  text 
structure  strategy.  Once  students  have  become  proficient  in  using 
the  text  structure  to  read,  select,  encode,  and  comprehend  content 
area  texts  that  are  well-signaled  they  can  extend  the  skills  to 
real-life  texts  that  may  be  poorly  signaled,  dense,  and/or  lack 
cohesion.  ITSS  uses  well-signaled  passages  initially  and  transi¬ 
tions  students  to  complex  real-life  texts  to  show  students  how  to 
transfer  their  knowledge  about  the  structure  strategy  to  poorly 
signaled  texts. 

Text  Structure-Based  Reading 
Comprehension — Theory,  Research,  Practice, 
and  Policy 

Text  structure-based  instruction  for  comprehension  has  theoret¬ 
ical,  empirical,  and  policy  support.  The  theoretical  basis  for  the 
text  structure  strategy  grew  out  of  research  on  linguistics,  cognitive 
science,  and  educational  psychology  where  a  hierarchy  of  subor¬ 
dination  of  some  ideas  to  others  and  discourse  markers  within 
expository  texts  were  linked  to  memory  representations  of  the  text 


and  improved  outcomes  on  reading  comprehension  measures 
(Meyer  et  al.,  1980).  Learning  this  strategy  enables  readers  to 
strategically  build  mental  representations  similar  in  organization  to 
the  author’s  organization  (Gemsbacher,  1996;  Meyer,  1975)  or 
centrality  of  connections  (Goldman,  Varma,  &  Cote,  1996)  to  a 
text’s  hierarchical  organization  of  important  ideas  (Meyer  et  al., 
1980).  The  text  structure  strategy  can  be  particularly  helpful  in 
unfamiliar  domains  of  learning  (Meyer,  1984;  Voss  &  Silfies, 
1996)  and  helps  learners  to  begin  building  their  knowledge  base,  a 
critical  factor  in  learning  to  read  content  material  (Alexander, 
2005).  Consistent  with  Alexander’s  developmental  model  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  academic  domains,  the  text  structure  strategy  can  be  a  useful 
tool  when  students  are  in  the  acclimation  state  of  learning  and  have 
to  acquire  knowledge  about  one  or  more  domains  through  reading. 

The  foundations  of  the  text  structure  model  of  comprehension 
proposed  by  Meyer  (1975)  share  many  elements  with  the 
construction-integration  (van  Dijk  &  Kintsch,  1983)  and  landscape 
models  (Taylor,  Graves,  &  van  den  Broek,  2000;  Yeari  &  van  den 
Broek,  2011).  The  shared  foundations  include  the  top-down  pro¬ 
cessing,  integration  with  prior  knowledge,  focus  on  memory  struc¬ 
tures,  and  interactions  among  reader,  text,  and  task  (e.g.,  Bohn- 
Gettler  &  Kendeou,  2014;  Meyer,  2003;  Meyer  &  Rice,  1989).  The 
text  structure-based  strategic  memory  structure  can  been  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  example  of  a  type  of  situation  model  in  the  construction- 
integration  model,  where  prior  knowledge  and  new  information  are 
integrated  (Meyer  &  Poon,  2001;  Stine-Morrow,  Gagne,  Morrow, 
&  DeWall,  2004).  The  variations  of  the  approaches  are  mostly 
related  to  the  implementation  of  these  models  during  instruction 
about  reading  comprehension.  For  example,  the  implementations 
of  the  construction-integration  model  focus  on  summarizing,  co¬ 
hesion  of  text,  and  inferences;  instruction  often  focuses  on  reading 
and  rereading  the  text  for  summarizing  with  feedback  given  to 
scaffold  the  construction  of  effective  summaries  (e.g.,  Caccamise 
et  al.,  2014)  and  self-explanations  (e.g.,  McNamara,  2004).  The 
text  structure-based  approach  is  more  explicit,  precise,  and  trans¬ 
parent  in  scaffolding  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  most  important 
elements  of  the  text  through  the  main  idea  patterns  for  each  text 
structure.  Instead  of  repeated  efforts  to  read  the  text,  children 
receive  specific  instruction  to  look  for  who  was  being  compared 
with  whom  and  on  what  basis  they  were  compared  if  the  passage 
compared  two  or  more  people  (e.g.,  Comparison  pattern:  _____ 

and  _  were  compared  on  _ ,  _ ,  and  _ ).  The 

construction-integration  model  focuses  on  activation  and  repetition 
of  words  and  cohesion  (Halliday  &  Hasan,  1976)  at  the  sentence 
level  or  paragraph  level.  In  contrast,  the  text  structure  model  relies 
on  the  five  text  structures  and  hierarchical  nesting  of  these  struc¬ 
tures  to  provide  cohesion  among  the  ideas  within  the  text.  Again, 
both  the  construction-integration  and  text  structure  models  encour¬ 
age  inferences,  elaborations,  and  effective  utilization  of  memory, 
but  the  nature  of  instruction  varies.  Specifically,  the  text  structure 
strategy  provides  scaffolding  for  the  learner  to  infer  and  elaborate 
based  on  text  structures.  The  strategy  supports  construction  and 
integration  and  explicates  the  contents  of  a  coherent  situation 
model  allowing  direct  and  indirect  scaffolding  of  reading  compre¬ 
hension. 

The  text  structure-based  model  is  also  similar  to  the  automatic 
and  strategic  cognitive  processes  underlying  text  understanding 
described  in  the  landscape  model  (Yeari  &  van  den  Broek,  2011). 
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In  addition  to  bottom-up  features,  Yeari  and  van  den  Broek  (201 1) 
stated, 

Landscape  Model  considers  the  organization  of  a  discourse  structure 
and  its  constituent  segments  (such  as  sentences,  clauses,  and  propo¬ 
sitions)  as  they  guide  the  comprehension  processes,  and  the  role  of 
linguistic  cues  (including  connectives  such  as  “therefore,”  “because,” 
“after,”  “next  to”)  as  they  direct  the  reader  to  maintain  particular  types 
of  standards  of  coherence  (Sanders,  1997).  (p.  638) 

Similarly  for  the  text  structure  model  the  five  basic  text  structures 
and  hierarchical  nesting  of  these  structures  guide  the  reader  to 
select  and  encode  information. 

Text  structure-based  reading  comprehension  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  experts  (e.g.,  Mallette,  Duke,  Strachan,  Waldron,  & 
Watanabe,  2013;  Pearson  &  Hiebert,  2015),  implemented  in  Na¬ 
tional  and  state  policies,  and  included  in  textbooks  (e.g.,  Scott 
Foresman  Reading  Street)  as  well  as  components  of  recent  inter¬ 
ventions  (Vaughn,  2015).  Additionally,  text  structure-based  read¬ 
ing  comprehension  skills  are  reflected  in  the  new  grade-level 
expectations  for  reading  in  the  Common  Core  State  Standards 
Initiative  (CCSSI;  Gewertz,  2011;  e.g.,  Reading  CCSS.ELA- 
Literacy.RI.5.1  to  RI.5.10)  adopted  by  42  states.  Similarly,  state 
standards  (e.g.,  the  Texas  Essential  Knowledge  and  Skills)  also 
recommend  the  use  of  text  structure  at  upper  elementary  and 
middle  grades.  However,  there  are  important  differences  between 
the  text  structure  strategy  developed  by  Meyer  and  colleagues  and 
these  textbook  and  intervention  approaches. 

There  are  notable  differences  between  the  text  structure  strategy 
and  most  textbook  uses  of  text  structure  (e.g.,  Foresman,  2007)  or 
classroom  interventions  for  reading  comprehension,  including 
those  that  add  text  structure  to  the  instruction  (e.g.,  Promoting 
Acceleration  of  Comprehension  and  Content  Through  Text, 
PACT;  Vaughn,  2015).  The  text  structure  strategy  subsumes  other 
reading  comprehension  approaches  under  the  text  structure  um¬ 
brella,  provides  explicit,  precise,  and  transparent  scaffolding,  and 
is  efficient.  Explained  another  way,  the  text  structure  strategy 
instruction  for  reading  comprehension  may  share  some  constructs 
with  other  comprehension  curricula  but  the  organization  and  roles 
of  the  instructional  strategies  and  activities  are  different. 

Interventions  with  a  similar  foci  to  the  text  structure  strategy  and 
designed  to  improve  reading  comprehension  with  middle  grade 
learners  include  SERT  (McNamara,  2004)  and  iSTART  (McNa¬ 
mara,  O’Reilly,  Best,  &  Ozuru,  2006),  Summary  Street  (Wade- 
Stein  &  Kintsch,  2004),  and  Computer-Assisted  Collaborative 
Strategic  Reading  (CACSR;  Kim  et  al.,  2006),  Learning  Strategies 
Curriculum  (LSC;  Cantrell,  Almasi,  Carter,  Rintamaa,  &  Madden, 
2011)  and  PACT  (Vaughn,  2015).  Summary  Street,  SERT,  and 
iSTART  are  supplemental  classroom  interventions  that  trace  their 
roots  to  the  construction-integration  model  and  focus  on  summa¬ 
rizing  and  self-explanations  as  the  means  to  achieving  deep  com¬ 
prehension.  A  series  of  interventions  designed  for  struggling  ado¬ 
lescent  readers  also  present  limited  text  structures  as  part  of  their 
curriculum  (i.e.,  CACSR,  LSC,  and  PACT). 

The  differences  between  the  text  structure  strategy  and  these 
interventions  and  curricula  are  listed  below. 

1.  Overarching  organization  of  language  arts  instruction 
using  the  five  text  structures  as  a  guide  to  manage  the 
selection  of  important  ideas,  encoding  of  strategic  mem¬ 


ory,  and  utilization  of  memory  in  writing  summaries, 
generating  inferences,  extrapolating  and  extending 
knowledge  structures,  and  writing.  This  allows  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  ideas  to  become  the  organization 
structure  and  hierarchical  and  efficient  memory  guide. 
Other  implementations  of  text  structure  present  tasks 
such  as  summarizing  separate  from  the  text  structure 
instruction. 

2.  Scaffolded  summary  writing  tasks  based  on  the  text 
structure.  This  is  particularly  useful  to  novice  learners. 
The  scaffolds  can  be  gradually  released  when  students 
become  proficient. 

3.  Scaffolded  inference,  elaboration,  and  comprehension 
monitoring  based  on  the  text  structure-based  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  ideas. 

Description  of  the  Text  Structure  Strategy 
Intervention  and  Web-Based  Delivery 

The  ITSS  focuses  on  cognitive  and  metacognitive  skills  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  the  selection  and  encoding  of  important  elements  of 
the  text  into  a  coherent  mental  representation.  The  ITSS  guides 
these  activities  as  outlined  below. 

1 .  Identifying  the  organization  of  the  text  as  one  of  five  text 
structures  (individually  or  nested).  The  reader  can  use  the 
authors’  intended  text  structure  if  it  is  signaled  or  impose 
structure  when  no  signals  are  present  (e.g.,  authentic  texts 
that  are  poorly  signaled). 

2.  Scaffolding  the  selection  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  the  text  to  write  a  main  idea.  In  the  problem  and 
solution  text  structure  the  goal  is  to  highlight  the  prob¬ 
lem^)  and  solution(s).  The  problem  and  solution  main 

idea  scaffold  is:  “The  problem  is _ and  the  solution 

is _ .”  Students  can  add  as  many  blanks 

as  needed  to  extend  the  main  idea.  For  example,  the 
passage  about  the  problem  with  garbage  shown  in  Figure 
2  was  used  in  the  teacher  professional  development  in  the 
recent  trials.  The  article  was  adapted  from  “Howthing- 
swork.com”  and  provides  a  problem  and  multiple  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  problem.  The  main  idea  for  this  article  using 
the  text  structure  strategy  is  “The  problem  is  garbage  and 
the  solutions  are  recycling,  using  less  resources,  and 
incineration.  ” 

3.  Promoting  the  creation  of  a  strategic  cognitive  structure 
for  the  passage  using  the  main  idea.  If  the  student  has 
some  prior  knowledge  then  thefr  prior  knowledge  can  be 
revised  and  updated  to  include  the  new  information. 
Figure  3  presents  one  example  of  the  reader’s  strategic 
memory  representation  developed  through  the  main  idea 
scaffolding/pattem. 

4.  Supporting  comprehension  monitoring  and  checking 
memory  structures  using  the  text  structure’s  organization 
(e.g.,  Do  I  remember  the  solutions  to  the  problem?) 
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Figure  3.  Possible  strategic  memory  structure  for  the  passage. 


Figure  2.  Garbage  lesson  text  excerpt.  From  Municipal  Solid  Waste  in 
the  United  States:  2009  Facts  and  Figures,  US  EPA,  Washington,  DC.  The 
Trouble  With  Trash  (Text  adapted  from:  http://www.howstuffworks.com/ 
landfill.htm):  “Americans  generate  trash  at  an  astonishing  rate  of  4.6 
pounds  per  day  per  person,  which  translates  to  251  million  tons  per  year! 
What  happens  to  this  trash?  Some  gets  recycled  or  recovered  and  some  is 
burned,  but  the  majority  is  buried  in  landfills.  Of  the  251  million  tons  of 
trash,  or  solid  waste,  generated  in  the  United  States  in  2006,  about  81,8 
million  tons,  o;  32.5  percent,  was  either  recycled  (glass,  paper  product, 
plastic,  metals)  or  composted  (yard  waste),  and  12.5  percent  is  burned.  The 
remaining  55  percent  is  discarded  in  landfills  and  made  up  of  mostly  paper 
products,  food  scraps,  yard  trimmings,  &  plastics.  The  pie  chart  below 
shows  the  percentage  by  which  different  materials  contribute  to  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  solid  waste  stream.”  Freudenrich  (2000).  The  amount  of  trash 
buried  in  landfills  has  doubled  since  1960.  This  is  a  problem,  because 
landfills  are  not  designed  to  break  down  trash,  merely  to  bury  it.  Trash  put 
in  a  landfill  will  stay  there  for  a  very  long  time.  Inside  a  landfill,  there  is 
little  oxygen  and  little  moisture.  Under  these  conditions,  trash  does  not 
break  down  very  rapidly.  In  fact,  when  old  landfills  have  been  excavated 
or  sampled,  40-year-old  newspapers  have  been  found  with  easily  readable 
print.  When  a  landfill  closes,  the  site,  especially  the  groundwater,  must  be 
monitored  and  maintained  for  up  to  30  years!  In  many  areas  worldwide, 
landfill  space  is  running  out.  This  is  due  to  people  not  wanting  landfills 
near  their  homes.  If  changes  aren’t  made,  a  landfill  shortage  crisis  will 
happen  within  the  next  10  years.  There  is  a  way  for  us,  as  consumers,  to 
help  out  in  the  fight  against  pollution.  One  solution  is  that  we  can  practice 
the  three  R’s:  Reduce,  Reuse,  and  Recycle.  Sometimes  people  throw  out 
items  that  are  expensive  to  get  rid  of  that  can  be  reused.  For  example,  the 
cost  of  disposing  one  barrel  of  oil-based  paint  is  $630-$  1,200  and  the  paint 
could  be  used  by  someone  else.  If  people  want  to  stop  the  landfill  crisis 
before  it  begins,  they  should  work  harder  to  reduce  garbage,  donate  items 
that  can  be  reused  by  someone  else,  and  recycle  more. 

This  approach  promotes  a  top-down  process  for  reading  com¬ 
prehension  that  is  strategic  in  processing,  efficient  due  to  chunk¬ 
ing,  and  well-associated  through  the  five  text  structure  patterns  and 
nested  structures.  For  example,  as  the  readers  develop  their  mem¬ 
ory  structures  for  the  problem(s)  and  solution(s),  they  can  extend 
their  memory  to  associate  the  cause(s)  for  the  problem(s)  thereby 
creating  more  linkages  that  prove  to  be  well-associated.  The 
learner  can  also  be  prompted  to  infer  the  causes  to  the  problem 
with  the  question:  “Can  you  figure  out  possible  causes  for  the 
problems  based  on  what  you  know  about  garbage  or  what  you  can 
research?”  At  this  point  the  memory  structure  (see  Figure  4)  can  be 
extended  to  include  the  causes  for  the  problem.  Figure  5  shows  an 
elaboration  of  memory  structures  in  Figure  4  where  a  comparison 


of  solutions  is  nested  within  the  problem  and  solution  overarching 
structure.  ITSS  lessons  included  passages  showcasing  nesting  of 
two,  three,  and  four  text  structures. 

The  text  structure  strategy  serves  as  a  metacognitive  approach 
prior  to  (e.g.,  planning  to  read),  during  (e.g.,  extraction  of  main 
ideas),  and  after  reading  (e.g.,  comprehension  monitoring)  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  series  of  YouTube  videos  designed  and  developed  by 
Wijekumar  (2014a,  2014b).  Prior  to  reading,  the  reader  can  plan  to 
use  text  structures  to  impose  top-  down  structure  on  their  reading 
whether  the  passage  is  signaled  or  not.  For  example,  after  skim¬ 
ming  the  text  or  reading  the  heading,  the  reader  can  decide  to  use 
the  problem  and  solution  text  structure.  The  reader  can  then 
approach  the  text  strategically  seeking  information  about  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  solution  and  use  that  same  approach  to  bring  cohesion  to 
the  text.  During  comprehension,  the  text  structure  strategy’s  main 
idea  patterns  guide  the  selection  and  encoding  of  information  in 
meaningful  and  associated  chunks.  Either  during  or  after  reading, 
children  can  monitor  their  comprehension  by  traversing  the  main 
idea  based  memory  structures  to  confirm  synthesis  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  text.  When  reading  about  a  problem,  the  reader  can 
reflect  back  on  the  passage  they  read  and  check  whether  they 
remember  the  problem,  solution(s),  and  cause(s)  for  the  problem. 
This  approach  also  allows  students  to  detect  and  repair  any  incon¬ 
sistencies  or  fill  in  missing  information.  These  monitoring  and 


Figure  4.  Possible  inferences  about  causes  for  the  problem  and  enhanced 
memory  structure  about  garbage. 
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Cause 


Figure  5.  Nested  text  structure  memory — comparing  solutions  to  the  problem  (estimates  for  costs). 


revising/repairing  activities  may  require  further  information  seek¬ 
ing,  inferences,  or  elaboration  and  can  be  scaffolded  by  the  text 
structure. 

The  web-based  delivery  of  the  text  structure  strategy  in  ITSS 
supports  learning  through  modeling  of  strategy  use,  practice  tasks 
(e.g.,  writing  a  main  idea  using  the  pattern  for  a  particular  text 
structure,  identifying  texts  that  inform  or  persuade),  assessment, 
and  scaffolding  feedback  with  different  types  of  expository  texts 
from  different  content  domains.  Immediate  feedback  with  hints 
and  further  modeling  of  good  levels  of  understanding  show  stu¬ 
dents  how  to  set  and  maintain  standards  of  coherence  for  under¬ 
standing  expository  text  in  classroom  learning  settings.  Thus,  the 
text  structure  strategy  serves  to  establish  standards  of  coherence 
with  learners  who  are  most  likely  to  overlook  them  due  to  a  lack 
of  prior  knowledge,  limited  working  memory,  inability  to  maintain 
standards  of  coherence,  and/or  difficulty  taking  advantage  of  im¬ 
portant  linguistic  cues  in  the  text. 

ITSS  meets  11  of  the  15  recommendations  by  Biancarosa  and 
Snow  (2006)  (e.g.,  direct,  explicit  comprehension  instruction,  stra¬ 
tegic  tutoring,  diverse  texts,  and  technology  component).  An  ani¬ 
mated  pedagogical  agent,  named  I.T.,  initiates  instruction,  guides 
the  learner  with  information  on  practice  tasks,  presents  feedback, 
and  supports  the  learner  through  multiple  attempts  at  learning  the 
text  structure  strategy.  The  ITSS  platform  also  maintains  extensive 
records  of  student  progress  allowing  teachers  to  view  reports  and 
manage  the  classroom  delivery  of  the  approach.  Typically,  a 
student  logs  into  the  system  and  receives  instructions  from  I.T.  The 
student  proceeds  at  his  or  her  own  pace  by  listening  to  and  viewing 
I.T.’s  model,  reading  texts  on  the  screen,  answering  questions 
(with  multiple  trials),  and  getting  hints  and  feedback  from  I.T.  The 


narration  may  be  turned  off  for  higher  grade  level  students  if  the 
teacher  believes  it  is  not  necessary.  The  students  read  passages 
from  science,  social  studies,  sports,  and  current  events  of  varying 
lengths  and  reading  levels.  Learners  first  receive  instruction  about 
the  comparison  text  structure  followed  by  the  problem  and  solution 
and  cause  and  effect  text  structures.  They  also  receive  instruction 
on  combining  or  nesting  text  structures.  Passages  used  in  ITSS 
include  those  created  by  Meyer  and  authentic  texts  from  real-life 
sources,  such  as  newspapers,  magazines,  and  online  sites.  There 
are  over  100  lessons  within  ITSS  and  many  versions  of  the  lessons 
with  easier  passages  for  readers  experiencing  difficulty  reading. 
ITSS  provides  direct  and  explicit  comprehension  instruction,  di¬ 
verse  texts,  well-tested  technologies,  ongoing  formative  and  sum- 
mative  assessments,  and  2-4  hours  of  professional  development 
for  teachers. 

ITSS  is  designed  to  work  as  a  partial  substitute  to  the  language 
arts  curriculum  and  is  typically  delivered  once  a  week  for  approx¬ 
imately  30-45  min.  Ideally,  the  system  is  used  in  concert  with  the 
teacher-managed  reading  comprehension  instruction  that  takes 
place  on  days  when  the  computer  software  is  not  used.  The  text 
structure  strategy  instruction  delivered  via  the  web-based  ITSS  has 
empirical  support  at  the  elementary-grade  levels  (e.g.,  Wijekumar 
et  al.,  2014,  2012).  In  a  pretest  posttest  design  with  equivalent 
forms  of  tests  counterbalanced  across  testing  times  (Meyer  et  ah, 
2010),  56  fifth  and  55  seventh  graders  substantially  increased  their 
standardized  reading  comprehension  test  scores,  use  of  the  strat¬ 
egy,  amount  of  information  remembered  from  reading,  and  iden¬ 
tification  and  recall  of  main  ideas.  For  example,  after  6  months  (90 
min/week)  of  this  ITSS  instruction  with  advanced  feedback  the 
average  improvement  for  students  reading  below  grade  level  was 
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2  grade  equivalent  levels  for  the  5th  graders  and  3.8  grade 
equivalent  levels  for  the  7th  graders  (Meyer  et  al.,  2010).  Lower- 
achieving  readers  in  7th  grade  showed  the  highest  level  of  im¬ 
provement  from  pretest  to  posttest  (d  =  1.85).  The  below  grade- 
level  readers  in  7th  grade  doubled  their  recall  after  ITSS 
instruction. 

ITSS  has  not  been  tested  in  a  large-scale  study  at  the  middle 
grades  but  has  been  efficacious  at  4th  and  5th  grade  as  evidenced 
by  findings  from  two  recently  completed  multisite  cluster  random¬ 
ized  controlled  trials  with  approximately  260  classrooms  at  Grades 
4  and  5  (Wijekumar  et  al.,  2012,  2014).  Results  showed  statisti¬ 
cally  significant  and  meaningful  impacts  on  4th  and  5th-grade 
students  reading  comprehension  on  both  the  standardized  Gray 
Silent  Reading  Test  (GSRT;  Wiederholt  &  Blalock,  2000)  and 
researcher-designed  measures.  Fifth  graders  in  ITSS  classrooms  on 
average  scored  0.2  SDs  (p  <  .05)  higher  on  GSRT  adjusted 
posttest  scores  and  .42  SDs  (p  <  .05)  higher  on  comparison 
signaling  posttest  scores  than  5th  graders  in  control  classrooms 
holding  reading  pretest  scores,  gender,  and  school  locale  constant. 
Also  adjusted  posttest  scores  were  statistically  significantly  higher 
for  5th-grade  students  in  ITSS  classrooms  than  their  control  coun¬ 
terparts  on  all  other  researcher  measures:  main  idea  quality  Effect 
Size  (ES  =  0.53),  comparison  total  recall  (ES  =  0.32),  and 
comparison  competence  (ES  =  0.26;  Wijekumar  et  al.,  2014). 
When  4th-  and  5th-grade  teachers  implemented  the  text  structures 
consistent  with  the  ITSS  approach,  the  results  showed  larger 
effects  (Wijekumar,  Meyer,  &  Lei,  2013). 

ITSS  yielded  more  benefit  on  the  standardized  test  of  reading 
comprehension  for  below  grade  level  4th-grade  readers  with  the 
greatest  needs  for  improvement  in  reading  comprehension.  Due  to 
teachers’  concern  about  typing  skills,  the  ITSS  for  4th  grade  was 
truncated  to  focus  on  using  the  text  structure  strategy  to  construct 
strong  main  idea  statements  (about  two  sentences)  after  reading 
texts,  rather  than  constructing  both  main  ideas  and  recalls  in  the 
complete  version  of  ITSS  used  with  5th  graders  and  above.  The 
main  ideas  in  ITSS  can  be  seen  as  situation  models  organized  with 
text  top-level  structures  (e.g.,  problem  and  solution)  and  focusing 
on  macropropositions,  rather  than  micropropostions  within  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  between  adjacent  sentences.  The  Wijekumar  et  al.  (2012) 
study  provided  support  that  4th  graders  reading  below-grade  level 
can  learn  to  write  good  main  ideas  using  text  structure  to  integrate 
important  ideas  across  two  paragraphs  of  expository  text.  Addi¬ 
tionally  this  learning  transfers  to  reading  comprehension  perfor¬ 
mance  on  a  standardized  test. 

In  studying  students  without  ITSS  instruction  in  a  cross- 
sectional  design  across  grades  four  through  nine,  Meyer,  Ray,  and 
Middlemiss  (2012)  found  that  the  largest  growth  across  grades  in 
understanding  the  comparison  text  structure  was  for  average  com¬ 
prehended  and  no  improvements  past  6th  grade  were  found  for 
low  comprehenders.  In  the  current  study,  we  examined  whether  the 
ITSS  intervention  can  increase  understanding  and  use  of  the  com¬ 
parison  text  structure  by  7th  graders,  including  low  comprehend¬ 
ers. 

Finally,  in  previous  studies  of  ITSS  exploratory  analyses  were 
conducted  to  study  the  effects  of  time  on  task  and  numbers  of 
questions  answered  by  the  participants.  At  the  fifth  grade  level 
students  who  answered  more  questions  showed  better  performance 
on  the  outcome  measures  but  average  minutes  used  was  not 


significantly  related  to  GSRT  posttest  scores  (Wijekumar  et  al., 
2014). 

The  Current  Study 

Consistent  and  high  quality  instruction  in  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  may  be  difficult  to  achieve  in  large  numbers  of  classrooms 
due  to  location  and  other  challenges.  Students  attending  rural  or 
suburban  schools  may  have  access  to  different  resources  and  may 
be  socioeconomically  different.  Schools  may  also  differ  based  on 
curricula,  teacher  quality,  and  student  background.  The  web-based 
ITSS  was  designed  to  overcome  these  challenges  and  provide 
consistent  modeling,  practice  tasks,  assessment,  scaffolding,  and 
feedback  to  the  learners. 

In  this  large-scale  randomized  controlled  efficacy  study,  we 
examined  the  effects  on  reading  comprehension  of  7th-grade  stu¬ 
dents  learning  how  to  select,  encode,  and  strategically  organize 
text  via  the  ITSS  versus  traditional  7th-grade  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  instruction  that  focuses  on  activities  that  emphasize  summa¬ 
rization,  questioning,  and  highlighting  of  texts  independent  from 
the  text  structure  framework.  These  activities  were  identified  dur¬ 
ing  a  review  of  the  curricula  used  in  the  schools.  Based  on  the 
theory  and  supporting  research  studies,  we  hypothesized  that  7th- 
grade  students  learning  to  read  and  comprehend  expository  texts 
using  the  ITSS  will  outperform  their  business  as  usual  counterparts 
who  do  not  use  the  ITSS. 

We  also  conducted  exploratory  analysis  of  five  factors  that  may 
affect  the  intervention’s  outcomes  variably,  such  as  initial  skills 
(Stanovich,  1986),  gender  (Halpem,  2006),  and  school  and  time 
factors.  Interventions  often  show  larger  effects  for  more  skilled 
readers,  where  the  rich  become  richer  as  described  in  the  Matthew 
effect  (Stanovich).  However,  as  noted  earlier,  Wijekumar  et  al. 
(2012)  showed  the  opposite  effect  with  below-grade  level  4th- 
grade  readers  benefiting  more  from  ITSS  than  more  proficient 
readers.  Low  comprehenders  by  7th  grade  may  have  experienced 
no  growth  in  understanding  how  ideas  can  be  related  via  text 
structures  among  sentences  and  paragraphs.  Additionally,  years  of 
failure  constructing  useful  memory  representations  after  reading 
may  have  left  them  defeated  with  negative  attitudes  toward  reading 
to  learn.  It  is  an  important  question  to  see  whether  different  types 
of  comprehenders  benefit  differentially  from  ITSS  at  the  7th-grade 
level.  Concerning  gender,  Halpem  (2006)  explained  stronger  per¬ 
formances  of  females  in  comparison  to  males  on  some  reading 
comprehension  and  writing  tasks  using  complex  prose  as  well  as 
retrieval  from  long-term  memory  and  writing  lengthy  responses. 
Finally,  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  the  web-based  software  and 
the  numbers  of  questions  completed  by  students  have  been  shown 
to  matter  in  previous  studies.  Therefore,  we  explored  time  on  task 
and  number  of  questions  completed  in  this  study  as  well. 

Research  Questions 

This  study  was  designed  to  answer  the  following  primary  re¬ 
search  question.  Do  students  in  Grade  7  classrooms  using  the  ITSS 
delivery  of  the  text  structure  strategy  as  a  partial  substitute  for  the 
standard  language  arts  curriculum  outperform  students  in  control 
classrooms  on  standardized  and  researcher-designed  measures  of 
reading  comprehension? 

The  study  also  posed  five  secondary  questions  concerning 
whether  the  effect  of  ITSS  delivered  instruction  about  the  text 
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structure  strategy  for  reading  comprehension  varies  depending  on 
other  factors,  including  reading  skills,  gender,  schools,  setting  (i.e., 
rural  vs.  suburban),  and  time  working  in  ITSS.  The  five  secondary 
questions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Does  the  effect  of  ITSS  on  reading  comprehension  de¬ 
pend  on  students’  initial  reading  level? 

2.  Does  the  effect  of  ITSS  on  reading  comprehension  differ 
between  male  and  female  students? 

3.  Does  the  effect  of  ITSS  on  reading  comprehension  vary 
across  rural  versus  suburban  areas? 

4.  Does  the  effect  of  ITSS  on  reading  comprehension  vary 
across  schools? 

5.  Do  students  who  used  the  ITSS  system  more  in  terms  of 
time  or  number  of  answered  questions  perform  better  on 
the  posttest  than  students  who  used  it  less? 

Method 

Design 

This  multisite  cluster  randomized  efficacy  study  investigated  the 
effects  of  a  web-based  tutoring  system  (ITSS)  to  deliver  the 
structure  strategy-based  comprehension  instruction  to  7th-grade 
students  in  rural  and  suburban  settings.  A  volunteer  sample  of  108 
classrooms  were  stratified  by  school  and  randomly  assigned  to 
ITSS  or  business  as  usual  control.  Schools  agreed  to  use  the  ITSS 
software  as  a  partial  substitute  for  the  language  arts  period  for 
30-45  min  each  week.  During  the  intervention  time,  the  ITSS 
classrooms  used  the  web-based  tutor  delivered  instruction  with 
modeling,  practice,  assessment,  and  feedback  for  each  student 
individually.  The  ITSS  classroom  teachers  delivered  the  school’s 
language  arts  curriculum  for  the  rest  of  the  language  arts  instruc¬ 
tional  time.  The  within-school  random  assignment  of  classrooms 
meant  that  the  business  as  usual  control  teachers  used  the  school’s 
standard  language  arts  curriculum  for  the  total  language  arts  in¬ 
structional  time. 

The  within-school  random  assignment  of  classrooms  required 
fewer  participating  schools  (compared  with  random  assignment  of 
schools)  and  provided  curricular  consistency  between  the  ITSS 
and  control  classrooms.  Schools  were  also  eager  to  participate 
because  they  would  build  capacity  to  use  the  intervention,  and 
control  classrooms  had  the  opportunity  to  use  the  software  after  the 
posttests  were  completed.  The  possibility  of  contamination  was 
minimized  by  the  password  protected  ITSS  software  for  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

Participants 

A  team  of  laboratory-extension  specialists  from  a  large  research 
university  in  the  Northeast  led  by  the  project  director  recruited 
schools  to  participate  in  the  study  by  sending  letters  of  invitation 
to  all  schools  within  two  states  and  following  up  with  phone  calls 
and  regional  presentations  to  school  leaders.  Requirements  to 
participate  in  the  study  included  the  availability  of  computer  labs 
with  high  bandwidth  network  connections  to  the  Internet.  All 


schools  in  both  states  met  the  requirements  because  of  recent 
one-to-one  computer  initiatives  and  wide  area  networks.  The  re¬ 
search  team  completed  site  visits  to  all  interested  schools  and 
verified  the  availability  of  the  computers  and  bandwidth  and 
received  approval  from  the  school  administrators. 

The  recruitment  effort  resulted  in  a  total  of  25  schools  (14  rural, 
11  suburban)  agreeing  to  participate  in  the  research  study.  The 
recruitment  was  completed  in  two  cohorts.  These  schools  had  an 
average  student  to  teacher  ratio  of  14:1  in  both  rural  and  suburban 
settings  based  on  school  districts  data  reported  on  state  websites. 
The  average  class  size  in  the  participating  classrooms  was  21.  The 
average  educational  expenditure  rate  was  $13,874  per  student.  The 
schools’  student  population  was  8%  racial/ethnic  minorities  and 
42%  socioeconomically  disadvantaged  (eligible  for  free  and/or 
reduced  priced  lunch). 

Incentives  to  participate  in  the  study  included  the  professional 
development  for  teachers  and  the  free  use  of  the  ITSS  software  for 
the  study  year  as  well  as  a  second  year.  Teacher  aides  were 
recruited  by  the  schools  and  paid  by  the  research  funds  to  assist  in 
the  setup  of  the  computer  labs  and  monitor  usage  during  the 
intervention  delivery. 

All  7th-grade  language  arts  teachers  in  the  participating  schools 
were  invited  to  participate  and  none  declined.  Middle  school 
language  arts  classes  were  organized  with  one  teacher  teaching 
multiple  classes.  The  random  assignment  was  done  at  the  teacher 
level.  As  a  result  we  had  59  classrooms  in  the  ITSS  group  and  49 
in  the  control  group  after  random  assignment  of  the  teachers  within 
each  school.  All  the  participating  teachers  (classrooms)  were  ran¬ 
domly  assigned  to  the  ITSS  (intervention)  or  control  conditions 
after  students  had  been  assigned  to  teachers  in  the  schools.  Teach¬ 
ers  completed  their  consent  forms  at  the  professional  development 
sessions  or  during  the  site  visits  by  the  study  team.  All  students  in 
the  7th  grade  of  participating  schools  were  invited  to  participate. 
Each  school  mailed  parental  consent  forms  to  all  students  at  the 
7th-grade  level  prior  to  notification  of  random  assignment.  Student 
consent  was  obtained  at  the  pretest  sessions  and  96%  of  students 
agreed  to  participate. 

The  analysis  sample  consisted  of  2,489  7th-grade  students  from 
a  total  of  108  classrooms  from  25  schools.  Students  who  used  the 
software  for  a  total  of  30  min  or  less  throughout  the  year  were 
excluded  from  the  analysis.  Many  of  these  students  were  receiving 
pull-out  special  education  services  during  the  ITSS  time.  The 
determination  was  made  by  the  schools.  The  special  education 
students  in  the  control  classrooms  also  received  pull-out  instruc¬ 
tion  and  did  not  participate  in  the  study.  About  48%  of  the  student 
sample  (48.2%;  n  =  1,200)  was  female,  56.9%  ( n  =  1,415)  were 
in  the  ITSS  condition,  and  53.2%  ( n  =  1,325)  came  from  rural 
districts. 

Procedure 

* 

Measures  of  reading  comprehension  (standardized  reading  com¬ 
prehension  test  followed  by  researcher-designed  measures)  were 
administered  (to  both  ITSS  intervention  and  control  groups)  during 
the  pretest  before  training  began.  The  testing  sessions  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  members  of  the  research  team  in  the  presence  of  the 
teachers  in  the  school  auditorium  or  cafeteria.  Teacher  professional 
development  was  delivered  by  the  research  team  to  the  interven¬ 
tion  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year.  The  session 
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lasted  approximately  3  hours  and  provided  the  teachers  with  a 
description  of  the  text  structure  strategy,  showed  how  ITSS  func¬ 
tioned,  and  described  typical  student  interactions  with  the  soft¬ 
ware. 

Schools  agreed  to  allow  the  students  to  use  the  ITSS  software 
for  one  or  two  sessions  a  week  for  30—45  min  each  week  over  a 
6-  to  7-month  period  during  the  school  year  as  a  substitute  for  the 
regular  language  arts  curriculum.  Teacher  aides  were  hired  by  the 
research  team  to  ensure  the  smooth  implementation  at  each  school. 
The  teacher  aides  were  present  during  the  computer  lab  time  and 
notified  the  research  team  of  any  computer,  bandwidth,  or  imple¬ 
mentation  issues.  At  the  beginning  of  each  session,  each  student 
picked  up  their  ITSS  folder  containing  any  instructions,  username, 
password,  and  earphones  and  sat  individually  at  the  computer.  The 
student  opened  a  browser  and  logged  in  using  their  individual 
username  and  password.  The  ITSS  software  initiated  the  interac¬ 
tions  with  the  student  by  starting  the  new  session  based  on  the  last 
completed  lesson  and  activity.  Students  interacted  with  the  ITSS 
program  at  their  own  pace,  listening  to  I.T.,  responding  to  ques¬ 
tions  (e.g.,  click  on  signaling  words,  write  a  main  idea),  and 
receiving  feedback  and  help  from  I.T.  At  the  end  of  the  class 
period  students  logged  out  and  their  work  was  saved. 

The  ITSS  instruction  focused  on  how  to  (a)  identify  the  text 
structure(s)  (b)  select  and  encoding  information  strategically  when 
reading,  (c)  use  the  top-level  structure  to  write  a  good  main  idea, 
and  (d)  use  the  five  text  structures  and  nested  structures  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  important  text  information  and  details.  When  students 
responded  to  questions  the  system  assessed  their  response  and 
selected  appropriate  responses  from  the  database  based  on  the 
score,  attempt/try  number,  and  type  of  question  (e.g.,  on  the  second 
attempt  for  a  main  idea  question  type  the  learner  may  receive  audio 
only  feedback  that  says,  “You  have  only  written  who  was  being 
compared  but  need  to  add  information  about  what  they  were 
compared  on.”  If  students  move  to  a  third  or  fourth  attempt  at  the 
same  question,  they  may  see  a  pop-up  window  showing  them  more 
information  that  they  should  include  when  they  revise  their  main 
idea.)  The  assessment  system  reviewed  responses  for  nonsense 
words,  blank  answers,  repeating  the  same  answer,  and  words  from 
the  urban  dictionary  (using  an  application  program  interface)  to 
detect  gaming  and  notified  the  teacher  about  the  activities  by 
flagging  those  words  in  the  reports. 

Fidelity  of  the  treatment  was  monitored  by  the  research  team 
through  classroom  observations  and  weekly  review  of  ITSS  com¬ 
puter  logs.  One  classroom  observation  was  conducted  during  the 
year  in  both  intervention  and  control  classrooms  and  noted  the 
types  of  instructional  activities,  overall  classroom  atmosphere,  and 
classroom  organization  (e.g.,  small  group,  teacher-led).  The  obser¬ 
vations  documented  any  use  of  text  structure  and  other  compre¬ 
hension  strategies  in  both  the  intervention  and  control  classrooms 
and  noted  similarities  and  differences  between  the  ITSS  version  of 
text  structure  versus  other  approaches  (as  described  earlier).  The 
observations  also  noted  any  possible  contamination  of  the  control 
classrooms. 

Biweekly  progress  reports  were  emailed  to  the  teachers  in  the 
intervention  group  noting  student  progress  and  any  gaming  of  the 
system  by  students.  If  students  submitted  nonsense  or  blank  an¬ 
swers  repeatedly  or  used  language  in  the  urban  dictionary,  the 
system  flagged  the  interactions  as  gaming  and  teachers  were  asked 


by  the  research  team  to  follow-up  with  the  student(s).  Alerting 
students  that  teachers  would  see  their  written  responses  along  with 
teacher  follow-up  reduced  off-task  behaviors  in  the  ITSS  (Wije- 
kumar  et  al.,  2014). 

Posttest  measures  on  reading  comprehension  were  administered 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
pretest.  Posttests  included  the  GSRT  and  researcher-designed  mea¬ 
sures.  When  students  had  to  leave  early  from  any  testing  session, 
the  research  team  advised  them  to  complete  the  standardized  test 
and  the  signaling  word  task  of  the  researcher  designed  measure 
prior  to  leaving. 

Materials 

Materials  for  this  project  included  the  web-based  lessons  de¬ 
scribed  earlier  and  teacher  professional  development  materials 
(i.e.,  PowerPoint  description  of  text  structure,  video  on  how  ITSS 
functions,  and  sample  lessons).  The  measures  administered  at 
pretest  and  posttest  are  described  below. 

Reading  comprehension  outcome  measures.  Standardized 
and  researcher  designed  measures  for  cognitive  outcomes  were 
administered  at  pre  and  posttest. 

Standardized  test  of  reading  comprehension.  The  GSRT 
(Wiederholt  &  Blalock,  2000)  was  used  as  the  standardized  distal 
measure  of  reading  comprehension.  There  are  two  forms  of  the 
measure,  forms  A  and  B,  and  each  uses  13  progressively  longer 
and  more  difficult  narrative  texts  with  five  multiple  choice  ques¬ 
tions  for  each  passage.  The  questions  range  from  passage  inde¬ 
pendent  questions  that  rely  on  prior  knowledge,  locating  informa¬ 
tion  in  passage,  elaborative,  cohesive,  and  knowledge-based 
inferences,  and  vocabulary  dependent  types.  The  ProEd  (2015) 
website  notes  that  “reliability  Coefficients  Alpha  are  all  at  or 
above  .97.”  We  also  studied  test-retest,  alternate  forms-immediate, 
alternate  forms-delayed,  and  scorer  reliability.  Cronbach’s  alpha 
for  both  forms  of  the  GSRT  was  reasonably  high  (a  =  .88).  During 
this  study  the  GSRT  Form  B  was  administered  at  pretest  and  Form 
A  was  administered  at  posttest.  The  pretest  GSRT  score  was  used 
as  a  covariate  for  data  analyses  when  examining  the  effects  of 
ITSS  instruction  on  our  dependent  measures  focusing  on  reading 
comprehension.  The  posttest  GSRT  score  was  the  outcome  for  the 
primary  research  question. 

Researcher-designed  measures  of  reading  comprehension. 
Two  equivalent  test  forms  designed  to  measure  student  use  of 
problem  and  solution  and  comparison  text  structures  were  created 
(Meyer  et  al.,  2010).  One  form  was  administered  before  the  stu¬ 
dents  started  ITSS  and  the  second  immediately  after  completing 
the  program.  Each  form  had  three  passages:  one  using  the  problem 
and  solution  text  structure,  one  short  comparison  text  structure  and 
one  long  comparison  text  structure  passage.  The  problem  and 
solution  and  short  comparison  texts  were  used  in  the  randomized 
controlled  trials  conducted  with  fourth  and  fifth  graders  (Wijeku- 
mar  et  al.,  2012,  2014).  Top-level  structure  and  competence  were 
gathered  for  both  the  problem  and  solution  and  comparison  pas¬ 
sages.  Signaling  word  identification  was  measured  using  the  short 
comparison  passage.  Both  short  and  long  comparison  passages 
have  an  additional  variable  on  number  of  issues  compared.  The 
passages  and  measures  are  described  next. 

The  comparison  and  problem  and  solution  text  structures  were 
selected  for  measurement  in  this  and  previous  studies.  Both  those 
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text  structures  provide  a  rich  platform  for  showcasing  the  power  of 
text  structure  in  selection  and  encoding  of  hierarchical  memory 
structures.  They  are  less  frequently  used  in  classroom  instruction 
than  the  sequence  and  description  structures  that  are  less  efficient 
in  organization  with  fewer  opportunities  for  being  strategic  and 
chunking  (Meyer  &  Freedle,  1984).  Because  this  research  was  an 
efficacy  study  designed  to  test  the  ITSS  system  under  optimal 
implementation  conditions  the  comparison  and  problem  and  solu¬ 
tion  text  structures  matched  the  sequence  of  lessons  within  the 
ITSS  system  where  12  comparison  text  structure  lessons  were 
followed  by  10  problem  and  solution  lessons  and  another  two 
review  or  extension  lessons  with  both  text  structures.  In  an  efficacy 
study  the  proximal  measures  should  be  closely  aligned  to  the 
instruction,  and  as  such,  we  also  anticipated  that  it  is  most  likely 
that  students  in  the  ITSS  condition  would  have  encountered  in¬ 
struction  in  these  two  text  structures  prior  to  the  posttests. 

Problem  and  solution  text  structure  passage.  Two  passages 
for  the  problem  and  solution  structure  were  prepared:  (a)  rats 
(authentic  newspaper  article,  see  Meyer  &  Poon,  2001)  and  (b) 
dogs.  The  two  equivalent  passages  had  98  words,  72  idea  units, 
and  equivalent  scores  on  traditional  measures  of  readability,  text 
structure,  and  signaling  (see  Meyer,  2003).  Each  text  presented  a 
relatively  unfamiliar  problem  and  its  cause  and  a  solution  that 
eliminated  the  cause  of  the  problem.  Students  were  asked  to  recall 
all  they  could  remember  after  reading  each  problem  and  solution 
text  and  placing  it  out  of  sight  in  an  envelope.  Dependent  variables 
for  the  problem  and  solution  texts  included  the  top-level  structure 
and  competency  of  using  the  problem  and  solution  to  organize  the 
recall. 

Short-comparison  passages  (CO- Short).  Two  short  passages 
were  also  prepared  for  the  comparison  structure:  (a)  pygmy  versus 
Emperor  monkeys  and  (b)  Adelie  versus  Emperor  Penguins.  Each 
comparison  passage  had  128  words,  15  sentences,  and  96  idea 
units.  There  were  three  tasks  for  the  comparison  structure:  (a)  a 
fill-in-the-blanks  cloze  task  to  complete  4  blanks  in  the  short 
comparison  passage,  called  the  signaling  test,  (b)  a  recall  task  like 
that  used  for  the  problem  and  solution  set  of  articles,  and  (c)  a 
comparison  main  idea  task  where  the  student  was  asked  to  write  a 
two-sentence  main  idea  with  the  text  available  for  consultation. 
Dependent  variables  for  the  short-comparison  texts  included  top- 
level  structure  and  competence  similar  to  the  problem  and  solution 
set  of  texts,  and  number  of  issues  compared  and  signaling  test 
scores. 

Long  comparison  passages  (CO-Long).  Two  longer  compar¬ 
ison  text  structure  passages  were  also  created  and  used  at 
pretest  and  posttest,  respectively:  (a)  Hagar  Qim  Stone  Circles 
versus  Stonehenge  (text  about  Hagar  Qim  and  Stonehenge 
adapted  from  Hammann,  2000),  and  (b)  Mt.  Rushmore  versus 
Easter  Island.  Each  comparison  passage  had  527  words,  33 
sentences,  and  134  idea  units.  The  same  scales  and  procedures 
were  used  as  for  the  short-comparison  texts  for  recall:  top-level 
structure ,  comparison  competency,  and  number  of  issues  com¬ 
pared. 

Scoring 

Scoring  was  done  using  computer  algorithms  for  the  signaling 
word  responses  and  trained  raters  for  the  top-level  structure,  com¬ 
petence,  quality,  and  number  of  issues  compared  measures.  The 


short-comparison  fill-in-the-blanks  answers  were  scored  by  a  com¬ 
puter  algorithm  and  correct  answers  were  given  a  score  of  7  for 
each  response  with  a  maximum  possible  score  of  28. 

Comparison  and  problem  and  solution  competence  from  the 
main  idea  and  full  recall  tasks  were  scored  by  two  trained  raters 
supervised  by  a  skilled  researcher  using  manuals  developed  for 
two  previous  research  projects  (Meyer  et  al.,  2010;  Wijekumar  et 
al.,  2014).  Competency  ratings  for  use  of  the  problem-and-solution 
and  comparison  structures  (proximal  measure  with  scores  from  1 
to  8)  were  assessed  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  a  7th-grade 
student  proficiently  used  the  text  structure  as  outlined  in  the  ITSS 
program  (i.e.,  correct  problem  in  the  text  with  cause  and  its  correct 
solution).  These  scores  were  based  on  the  full  recall  of  the  text 
without  the  passage  in  view.  For  recalls  from  the  comparison  texts 
students  presenting  both  elements  compared,  issues  contrasted, 
and  correct  details  of  several  of  the  issues  contrasted  received  a 
score  of  8.  Students  presenting  some  details  without  any  organi¬ 
zation  received  a  score  of  1.  The  same  scoring  was  used  for  the 
comparison  main  idea  task  except  that  a  6-point  competence  scale 
was  employed  rather  than  8-points  scale.  The  short  main  idea 
required  only  two  issues  for  the  highest  competence  or  quality 
score  of  6;  one  issue  could  use  words  from  the  text  insight  during 
writing  the  main  idea,  such  as  “feed  on  fruits,”  but  a  second  issue 
required  using  a  semantically  superordinate  category  generated  by 
the  adolescent,  such  as  “diet  of  fruits.”  Any  correct  issue  compared 
for  the  two  elements/creatures  received  a  score  of  5.  A  complete 
breakdown  of  the  different  scores  with  examples  are  presented  in 
Wijekumar  et  al.  (2013).  Scoring  was  based  on  a  propositional 
analysis  of  the  ideas  in  text  with  interrelationships  among  ideas 
specified  in  a  hierarchical  content  structure.  At  least  10%  of  the 
data  from  each  of  the  measures  were  randomly  selected  from  the 
conditions  and  time  of  testing  to  check  interrater  agreements.  All 
scorers  were  blind  to  treatment  conditions  as  well  as  factors  of 
secondary  interest  in  the  study.  Intensive  training  and  mentoring 
were  provided  for  pairs  of  educational  psychology  graduate  stu¬ 
dents,  who  separately  scored  each  protocol  until  they  could  inde¬ 
pendently  score  with  at  least  90%  agreement.  Then  scorers  were 
randomly  assigned  protocols  to  score,  which  included  a  randomly 
selected  10%  of  overlapping  protocols  for  continuous  weekly 
reliability  checks.  Weekly  scoring  checks  for  pairs  of  students 
were  mentored  and  monitored  by  an  experienced  faculty  re¬ 
searcher  to  prevent  drifts  in  scoring  and  ensure  high  consistency 
and  reliability  in  scoring.  Most  scorers  had  two  to  three  years  of 
experience  with  the  research  team.  The  longer  comparison  texts  for 
7th-grade  students  was  new  to  the  scoring  team  and  was  scored  by 
the  experienced  faculty  researcher  and  a  school  psychology  grad¬ 
uate  student;  training  was  intensive  and  reliable.  For  example,  the 
final  10%  check  for  the  posttest  showed  agreement  between  the 
scores  of  95.30%,  95%,  and  97.30%,  respectively  for  top-level 
structure,  comparison  competence,  and  number  of  issues  com¬ 
pared.  * 

The  percentages  of  agreements  between  scorers  for  competency 
scores  ranged  from  86.3%  to  95.8%.  Agreement  for  comparison 
main  idea  competence  ranged  from  96.9%  to  99.5%.  Percentage 
agreement  for  the  number  of  issues  compared  ranged  from  96.7% 
to  100%. 

Recalls  of  problem  and  solution  texts  were  scored  for  top-level 
structure  (correspondence  between  the  organization  of  the  recall 
and  the  problem  and  solution  organization  of  the  text).  For  exam- 
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pie,  a  good  top-level  structure  score  (6  or  higher  on  a  9-point  scale) 
requires  a  problem  part  and  a  solution  part  (see  Meyer  et  al.,  2010, 
p.  80),  but  the  solution  does  not  have  to  be  the  same  solution  as 
that  posited  in  the  text.  Scores  greater  than  six  for  top-level 
structure  include  use  of  signaling  words  for  the  problem  part  (7 
points),  the  solution  part  (8  points),  and  both  the  problem  part  and 
the  solution  part  (9  points).  At  the  low  end  of  the  top-level 
structure  scale  students  only  provide  a  descriptive  list  of  ideas 
about  the  text  with  no  indication  in  any  of  the  sentences  about  the 
problem  and  solution  structure  (2  points).  A  score  of  4  is  also  a 
descriptive  list  of  ideas,  but  one  of  the  listed  descriptions  shows  the 
relationship  between  a  problem  and  a  solution. 

Additionally  for  the  short  and  long  comparison  texts,  scorers 
tallied  the  number  of  issues  correctly  contrasted  between  the  two 
objects  (e.g.,  Emperor  vs.  Adelie  penguins).  There  was  high  inter¬ 
rater  reliability  for  the  measures  collected  for  this  measure  of 
number  of  issues  compared  (88%-100%).  Two  students  with  only 
slightly  better  than  average  performances  on  the  pretest  main  idea 
task  included  a)  7th-grade  student  one:  “the  main  idea  is  compar¬ 
ing  the  two  monkeys  and  their  differences,”  and  b)  7th-grade 
student  two:  “Pygmy,  and  Emperor  monkeys  are  different  from 
each  other.”  Seventh-grade  student  one’s  main  idea  was  scored  as 
a  top-level  structure  of  4  out  of  9  points  possible,  indicating  some 
knowledge  about  the  comparison  structure,  but  not  using  the 
structure  strategy  to  contrast  two  creatures  on  at  least  one  issue. 
The  competence  was  scored  3  out  of  8  because  the  names  of  the 
two  creatures  compared  were  not  identified  (i.e.,  Pygmy  monkeys 
vs.  Emperor  monkeys).  The  number  of  issues  compared  was 
scored  0.  Similarly,  7th-grade  student  two’s  main  idea  received  a 
top-level  structure  of  4,  competence  score  of  4  for  correctly  iden¬ 
tifying  the  creatures  compared,  and  a  main  idea  number  of  issues 
score  of  0.  On  the  posttest  student  one  wrote,  “Emperor  penguins 
are  larger  than  the  Adelie  penguin.  They  both  live  on  Antarctica’s 
pack  ice”;  this  student’s  posttest  scores  were  6  for  top-level  struc¬ 
ture,  5  for  competence  (two  issues  were  worded  similarly  as  those 
found  in  the  text,  but  there  was  no  generation  of  a  superordinate 
issue),  and  2  for  issues  compared  (size  indicated  by  larger  and 
where  they  live).  On  the  posttest  7th-grade  student  two  wrote, 
“Emperor  penguins  are  being  compared  with  Adelie  penguins  by 
size,  their  growth,  weight,  appearance,  diet,  and  where  they  live.” 
This  student  received  the  maximum  top-level  structure  and  com¬ 
petence  scores  of  9  and  6,  respectively.  The  number  of  issues 
compared  were  tallied  for  the  main  idea  #  of  issues  score;  this 
student  scored  6,  one  for  each  issue  listed. 

Data  Analysis 

Data  analyses  were  conducted  for  each  of  the  primary  de¬ 
pendent  variables  (GSRT  and  researcher-designed  measures  of 
reading  comprehension)  using  the  HLM7  software  program. 
Missing  data  was  handled  using  listwise  deletion  at  the  time  of 
analysis  for  each  model  to  maximize  the  use  of  available  data. 
Listwise  deletion  was  used  because  missing  at  the  classroom- 
level  was  relatively  small  (one  class,  <1%,  missed  reading 
pretests;  10  classes,  <10%  and  5  from  each  experimental 
condition,  missed  only  researcher-designed  posttests)  and  miss¬ 
ing  was  not  significantly  associated  with  any  of  the  observed 
variables  at  the  class  level.  Furthermore,  there  was  no  statisti¬ 


cally  significant  differential  attrition  between  treatment  and 
control  conditions  at  the  class  or  student  level. 

The  amount  of  missing  data  at  the  student  level  was  somewhat 
larger.  About  6.3%  of  students  ( n  =  156)  did  not  participate  in  the 
GSRT  pretest,  9.7%  ( n  =  241)  did  not  participate  in  the  posttest, 
and  9%  ( n  =  224)  did  not  participate  in  either  pretest  or  posttest. 
As  noted  earlier,  the  students  were  asked  to  complete  at  least  the 
GSRT  and  the  signaling  word  task  of  the  researcher-designed 
measures  prior  to  leaving  the  testing  session.  For  the  other 
researcher-designed  measures,  152-154  students  (6. 1  %— 6.2%) 
missed  just  pretest,  377-382  (15.1% — 15.3%)  missed  just  posttest, 
and  239-240  (9.6%)  missed  both  pretest  and  posttest  scores  (see 
Table  1  for  the  number  of  participants  who  completed  each  of  the 
tests).  Students  missing  reading  posttest  scores  had  slightly  lower 
reading  pretest  scores,  suggesting  that  missing  might  not  be  com¬ 
pletely  at  random.  However,  reading  pretest  scores  were  included 
in  all  analysis  models  to  mitigate  the  possible  bias  due  to  missing 
data  (Graham,  2009).  Students  in  the  middle  grades  have  schedules 
that  did  not  align  with  the  testing  window  and  some  had  to  leave 
early,  and  others  could  not  be  tested  altogether.  As  the  sample 
sizes  for  complete-case  analysis  remained  fairly  large  at  both  the 
student  and  class  levels,  loss  of  statistical  power  was  not  a  great 
concern. 

HLM  Model  Specifications 

A  series  of  three-level  hierarchical  linear  models  (HLM; 
Raudenbush  &  Bryk,  2002),  in  which  students  were  nested  within 
classrooms  within  schools,  were  specified  to  address  the  primary 
and  secondary  research  questions.  An  unconditional  model  (M0) 
was  first  estimated  to  gauge  the  outcome  variability  at  each  level. 
A  main  effect  model  was  then  estimated  to  answer  the  primary 
research  question,  in  which  there  were  predictor  variables  at  each 
level.  Student-level  predictors  included  gender  (1  =  female,  0  = 
male;  grand-mean-centered)  and  reading  comprehension  covari¬ 
ates.  Reading  comprehension  covariates  included  group-mean- 
centered  pretest  scores  on  GSRT  and  a  researcher-designed  mea¬ 
sure  (i.e.,  signaling  for  the  GSRT  posttest  outcome,  or  the 
corresponding  pretest  for  researcher-designed  outcome  measures). 
Treatment  efficacy  was  tested  at  the  classroom  level  using  contrast 
codes  for  experimental  conditions  (i.e.,  [1/2]  =  ITSS,  -[1/2]  = 
control;  these  contrast  codes  were  used  such  that  unstandardized 
regression  coefficient  corresponded  to  the  difference  between  the 
unweighted  means  of  the  experimental  groups).  Classroom-level 
covariates  included  grand-mean-centered  class  average  pretest 
scores  on  GSRT  and  the  corresponding  researcher-designed  pretest 
measures.  Differences  between  rural  and  suburban  schools  were 
examined  (1  =  rural,  0  =  suburban;  grand-mean-centered)  at  the 
school  level.  Variance  associated  with  each  of  the  three  levels  was 
estimated.  This  three-level  main  effect  model  (Ml)  was  used  to 
address  the  primary  research  question  of  whether  7th-Grade  ITSS 
classrooms  outperformed  control  classrooms  on  reading  compre¬ 
hension  after  controlling  for  other  relevant  factors  such  as  prior 
reading  level,  gender,  and  school  locale. 

Each  of  the  secondary  research  questions  was  addressed  in  a 
separate  model  by  adding  relevant  interaction  term(s)  or  random 
effects  to  Ml.  Specifically,  cross-level  interactions  between  treat¬ 
ment  and  each  of  the  reading  pretests  (GSRT  and  corresponding 
researcher-designed  pretest  measure)  were  added  to  Ml  by  spec- 
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Table  1 

Grade  7  Class-  and  Student-Level  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  on  Reading  Measures 


ITSS 


Control 


Pretest 

Posttest 

Pretest 

Posttest 

Measure 

n 

M 

SD 

n 

M 

SD 

n 

M 

SD 

n 

M 

SD 

GSRT 

59 

35.75 

5.02 

59 

Class  level 

39.71 

4.74 

48 

35.18 

5.48 

49 

36.82 

6.38 

Short  comparison  text 

Signaling  test 

59 

13.82 

2.69 

59 

15.77 

3.28 

49 

12.87 

.3,74 

49 

13.08 

4.43 

Top-level  structure 

59 

5.41 

0.70 

54 

6.61 

0.78 

48 

5.22 

0.78 

44 

5.78 

0.64 

No.  of  issues 

59 

1.66 

0.52 

54 

2.10 

0.55 

48 

1.51 

0.58 

44 

1.73 

0.54 

Competence 

59 

4.37 

0.84 

54 

5.26 

0.81 

48 

4.14 

0.91 

44 

4.74 

0.83 

Long  comparison  text 

Top-level  structure 

59 

2.67 

0.67 

54 

4.65 

0.92 

48 

2.67 

0.58 

44 

4.07 

0.79 

No.  of  issues 

59 

0.20 

0.19 

54 

0.68 

0.37 

48 

.17 

0.15 

44 

.45 

0.28 

Competence 

59 

1.48 

0.47 

54 

2.77 

0.66 

48 

1.44 

0.36 

44 

2.38 

0.61 

Main  idea 

Top-level  structure 

59 

3.75 

0.41 

54 

4.90 

0.62 

48 

3.78 

0.42 

44 

4.07 

0.53 

No.  of  issues 

59 

0.16 

0.12 

54 

0.77 

0.47 

48 

.19 

0.13 

44 

0.22 

0.18 

Competence 

59 

2.97 

0.42 

54 

3.84 

0.44 

48 

2.96 

0.52 

44 

3.37 

0.52 

Problem  and  solution  text 

Top-level  structure 

59 

4.37 

0.85 

54 

5.06 

0.79 

48 

4.24 

0.81 

44 

4.38 

0.89 

Competence 

59 

3.65 

0.70 

54 

5.07 

0.91 

48 

3.64 

0.64 

44 

4.43 

0.94 

GSRT 

1,222 

36.07 

11.53 

1,131 

Student  level 

40.02 

11.66 

887 

35.46 

11.51 

893 

37.42 

13.47 

Short  comparison  text 

Signaling  test 

1,415 

13.83 

8.32 

1,415 

15.80 

9.46 

1,074 

12.81 

8.32 

1,074 

13.17 

9.43 

Top-level  structure 

1,211 

5.45 

1.92 

1,084 

6.63 

2.00 

884 

5.26 

1.95 

788 

3.40 

2.03 

No.  of  issues 

1,211 

1.69 

1.50 

1,084 

2.12 

1.50 

884 

1.55 

1.45 

788 

1.76 

1.31 

Competence 

1,211 

4.42 

2.38 

1,084 

5.27 

2.25 

884 

4.19 

2.36 

788 

4.79 

2.26 

Long  comparison  text 

Top-level  structure 

1,214 

2.72 

1.59 

1,082 

4.70 

2.22 

884 

2.68 

1.57 

787 

4.13 

2.04 

#  issues 

1,214 

0.22 

0.57 

1,082 

0.70 

0.98 

884 

0.18 

0.48 

787 

0.47 

0.78 

Competence 

1,214 

1.51 

1.14 

1,082 

2.81 

1.67 

884 

1.46 

1.02 

787 

2.42 

1.53 

Main  idea 

Top-level  structure 

1,214 

3.79 

1.52 

1,085 

4.92 

2.13 

884 

3.77 

1.60 

788 

4.07 

1.46 

No.  of  issues 

1,214 

0.17 

0.56 

1,085 

0.79 

1.49 

884 

0.19 

.54 

788 

0.22 

0.61 

Competence 

1,214 

3.01 

1.52 

1,085 

3.85 

1.43 

884 

2.96 

1.56 

788 

3.40 

1.37 

Problem  and  solution  text 

Top-level  structure 

1,214 

4.43 

2.50 

1,081 

5.14 

2.42 

884 

4.25 

2.48 

787 

4.44 

2.32 

Competence 

1,214 

3.69 

2.08 

1,081 

5.13 

2.59 

884 

3.67 

2.03 

787 

4.50 

2.54 

Note.  GSRT  =  Gray  Silent  Reading  Test;  ITSS  =  Intelligent  Tutoring  System  for  the  Structure  Strategy. 


ifying  the  Level- 1  coefficients  for  the  reading  pretests  as  a  function 
of  treatment  to  examine  the  question  of  whether  the  effect  of  ITSS 
on  reading  comprehension  depends  on  students’  initial  reading 
level  (M2).  Similarly,  a  cross-level  interaction  between  treatment 
and  gender  was  added  to  Ml  to  test  whether  the  effect  of  ITSS  on 
reading  comprehension  differed  between  male  and  female  students 
(M3).  Moreover,  a  cross-level  interaction  between  treatment 
and  school  locale  was  added  to  Ml  to  address  the  question  of 
whether  the  effect  of  ITSS  on  reading  comprehension  varied 
across  rural/suburban  areas  (M4).  Statistically  significant  inter¬ 
actions  were  followed  up  by  plotting  the  pattern  of  interaction. 
To  test  whether  ITSS  had  different  effects  in  different  schools 
rather  than  having  a  common  effect  across  all  schools,  we 
estimated  variability  of  treatment  effect  across  schools  by  mod¬ 
eling  the  Level-2  coefficients  for  treatment  as  random  effects 
(M5).  Statistically  significant  random  treatment  effects  were 
followed  up  by  estimating  the  95%  plausible  value  range  of 
treatment  effect  among  schools. 


In  addition,  we  estimated  effect  sizes  of  ITSS  as  compared  with 
the  control  based  on  the  main  effect  model  (Ml).  Specifically,  we 
computed  the  effect  size  as  a  standardized  mean  difference  by 
dividing  the  adjusted  (for  pretest  scores  and  other  covariates) 
group  mean  difference  by  the  (unadjusted)  pooled  within- 
treatment-group  student-level  standard  deviation  of  the  pretest 
scores.  The  use  of  pooled  within-treatment-group  student-level 
standard  deviation  to  standardize  effect  estimate  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  What  Works  Clearinghouse  (WWC,  nodate,  p.45). 

Lastly,  we  examined  simple  Pearson  correlations  between  the 
GSRT  posttest  and  each  of  the  indicators  of  system  usage  (average 
minutes  used  per  week  and  total  number  of  ITSS  questions  an¬ 
swered)  for  the  ITSS  group.  A  significant  positive  correlation 
would  indicate  that  students  who  used  the  system  more  performed 
better  on  posttest.  Moreover,  a  three-level  regression  model  was 
conducted  on  GSRT  posttest  scores  to  examine  relative  effects  of 
these  two  indicators  of  system  usage  after  controlling  for  GSRT 
reading  pretest  scores. 
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Results 

There  was  no  statistically  significant  difference  between  ITSS 
and  control  groups  on  the  pretests  at  the  random  assignment 
classroom  level  (ps  >  .10).  This  indicated  that  the  ITSS  and 
control  classrooms  were  comparable  in  their  reading  level  before 
the  implementation  of  the  experiment. 

Class-  and  student-level  simple  descriptive  statistics  by  treat¬ 
ment  condition  for  GSRT  and  researcher-designed  reading  com¬ 
prehension  measures  are  presented  in  Table  1.  Statistical  test 
results  of  treatment  effect  from  HLM  analyses  and  effect  sizes  on 
GSRT,  short  comparison,  long  comparison,  main  idea,  and  prob¬ 
lem  and  solution  posttest  scores  are  summarized  in  Table  2.  HLM 
analyses  (M0-M5)  were  conducted  on  each  of  the  reading  com¬ 
prehension  measures.  However,  for  concern  of  space,  we  only 
present  complete  HLM  results  on  the  GSRT  posttest  (see  Table  3). 
Effect  estimates  for  ITSS  presented  in  Table  3  were  extracted  from 
Ml  for  each  of  the  outcome  measures.  Complete  Ml  estimates  for 
all  outcome  measures  are  included  in  Table  3.  Results  are  dis¬ 
cussed  by  research  questions. 

Primary  Research  Question 

To  address  the  question  of  whether  Grade  7  classrooms  using 
the  ITSS  delivery  of  the  structure  strategy  as  a  partial  substitute  for 
the  standard  language  arts  curriculum  outperformed  control  class¬ 
rooms  on  standardized  and  researcher-designed  measures  of  read¬ 
ing  comprehension,  we  used  results  from  HLM  Model  1  (see  Table 
3  Ml  column).  Students  in  ITSS  classrooms  on  average  scored 
2.12  points  (or  0.18  standard  deviations)  higher  on  GSRT  adjusted 
posttest  scores  and  1.69  points  (or  0.20  standard  deviations)  higher 
on  short  comparison  Signaling  posttest  scores  (see  Table  2)  than 
students  in  control  classrooms  holding  reading  pretest  scores, 
gender,  and  school  locale  constant.  These  differences  were  statis¬ 


tically  significant  at  p  <  .05.  Adjusted  posttest  scores  were  also 
statistically  significantly  higher  for  students  in  ITSS  classrooms 
than  their  control  counterparts  on  all  other  researcher-designed 
reading  comprehension  measures  (see  Table  2),  with  effect  sizes 
ranged  from  0.15  on  short  comparison  competence  to  0.92  on  main 
idea  number  of  issues  contrasted.  The  effect  size  of  0.18  on  the 
standardized  GSRT  test  was  considered  small,  and  the  effect  size 
of  0.92  on  the  main  idea  number  of  issues  contrasted  was  consid¬ 
ered  large.  Effect  sizes  on  comparison  top-level  structure  scores 
for  recall  from  the  short  and  long  comparison  texts  as  well  as  the 
main  idea  task  were  in  the  small  medium  range  of  0.33  to  0.46. 

Secondary  Question  1 

Results  from  model  M2  provided  an  answer  to  the  research 
question  on  whether  the  effect  of  ITSS  on  reading  comprehension 
depended  on  students’  initial  reading  level.  For  the  number  of 
issues  contrasted  in  the  main  idea  and  long  comparison  text  as  well 
as  main  idea  top-level  structure  on  the  posttest,  the  interaction 
between  the  student-level  GSRT  pretest  and  ITSS  was  significant 
at  the  .05  level.  This  indicated  that  the  effect  of  ITSS,  adjusted  for 
other  co variates  in  the  model,  varied  depending  on  students’  initial 
reading  level  as  shown  in  Figures  6-8.  The  positive  effect  of  ITSS 
on  main  idea  number  of  issues,  number  of  issues  on  the  long 
comparison  text,  and  main  idea  top-level  structure  on  the  posttest 
tended  to  be  larger  for  students  who  had  higher  GSRT  pretest 
scores. 

There  was  also  a  statistically  significant  interaction  between 
ITSS  condition  and  student-level  short  comparison  number  of 
issues  pretest  on  the  short  comparison  number  of  issues  posttest 
(see  Figure  9).  Figure  9  shows  that  the  positive  effect  of  ITSS  on 
short  comparison  number  of  issues  contrasted  tended  to  increase  as 
students’  pretest  scores  increased.  There  were  no  statistically  sig- 


Table  2 

Grade  7  Effect  Sizes  of  ITSS  on  Reading  Measures 


Measure 

Coefficient  for  ITSS 
(SE)  from  HLMa 

Pooled  student-level 
pretest  standard  deviation 

Effect  size 

Gray  Silent  Reading  Test 

2.12***  (.48) 

11.52 

.18 

Short  comparison  text 

Signaling  test 

1.69***  (.44) 

8.32 

.20 

Top-level  structure 

.71***  (.12) 

1.94 

.37 

No.  of  issues 

.29*  (.11) 

1.48 

.20 

Competence 

.36*  (.12) 

2.37 

.15 

Long  comparison  text 

Top-level  structure 

.52***  (.13) 

1.58 

.33 

No.  of  issues 

.17**  (.06) 

0.54 

.31 

Competence 

.31**  (.10) 

1.09 

.28 

Main  idea  (short  text) 

Top-level  structure 

.72***  (.10) 

1.55 

.46 

No.  of  issues 

.51***  (.08) 

0.55 

.92 

Competence 

.39***  (.06) 

1.54 

.25 

Problem  and  solution  text 

Top  level  structure 

.59***  (.15) 

2.49 

.24 

Competence 

.52***  (.13) 

2.05 

.25 

Note.  Effect  size  =  Adjusted  difference  between  Intelligent  Tutoring  System  for  the  Structure  Strategy  (ITSS; 
coded  Vi)  and  control  (coded  —Vi)  groups  divided  by  the  student-level  pooled  standard  deviation  of  pretest 
scores;  HLM  =  hierarchical  linear  models. 
a  Estimates  are  extracted  from  Model  1 ;  df  =  80. 

*  p  <  .05.  *><.01.  **><.001. 
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Table  3 


HLM  Results  on  Gray  Silent  Reading  Test  Posttest  Scores  for  Grade  7 


Variable 

M0 

Ml 

M2 

M3 

M4 

M5 

Fixed  effects 

Intercept 

38.55***  (.62) 

38.38***  (.38) 

38.38***  (.38) 

38.38*’*  (.38) 

38.49**’  (.33) 

38.38’**  (.38) 

Rural 

-.40  (.75) 

-.40  (.75) 

-.39  (.76) 

-.58  (.72) 

-.40  (.75) 

Gray  pretest 

.42***  (.04) 

.42***  (.04) 

.42***  (.04) 

.42***  (.04) 

.42***  (.04) 

Signaling  pretest 

.27***  (.05) 

.27***  (.05) 

.27***  (.05) 

.27***  (.05) 

.27***  (.05) 

Class  average  Gray  pretest 

.65***  (.09) 

.65***  (.09) 

.64***  (.09) 

.64***  (.09) 

.64***  (.09) 

Class  average  signaling  pretest 

,46***(.10) 

.46***  (.10) 

.46***  (.10) 

\  .47***  (.11) 

.46***  (.10) 

Female 

-.66  (.58) 

-.65  (.58) 

-.65  (.60) 

-.67  (.58) 

-.66  (.58) 

ITSS 

2.12***  (.48) 

2.12***  (.48) 

2.12***  (.48) 

2.01*’*  (.46) 

2.12***  (.48) 

ITSS  X  Gray  Pretest 

-.04  (.08) 

ITSS  X  Signaling  Pretest 

-.02  (.10) 

ITSS  X  Female 

* 

-.21  (1.19) 

ITSS  X  Rural 

1.43  (.95) 

Random  effects  (variances  of) 

Schools 

2.48 

0.98* 

0.98’ 

0.99* 

0.92* 

1.00 

Classrooms 

20.04*’* 

3.00** 

3.01** 

2.99** 

2.98** 

2.98 

Students 

136.13 

108.04 

108.00 

108.05 

108.03 

108.05 

ITSS 

0.03 

Deviance 

Number  of  parameters 

15,720.69 

4 

Model  fit  statistics 

14,099.04  14,098.23 

11  13 

14,098.99 

12 

14,098.05 

12 

14,099.06 

13 

Note.  MO  =  unconditional  model;  Ml  =  main-effects  model;  M2  =  interaction  model  with  reading  pretests;  M3  =  interaction  model  with  gender;  M4  = 
interaction  model  with  school  locale;  M5  =  random  treatment-effects  model;  HLM  =  hierarchical  linear  models;  Intelligent  Tutoring  System  for  the 
Structure  Strategy. 

>  <  .05.  **p<.01.  **><.001. 


nificant  interaction  effects  on  other  researcher-designed  reading 
measures. 

Secondary  Questions  2  and  3 

Models  M3  and  M4,  respectively,  addressed  the  research  ques¬ 
tions  of  whether  the  effect  of  ITSS  on  reading  comprehension 
differed  between  male  and  female  students  and  whether  it  varied 
across  rural  versus  suburban  areas.  There  was  a  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  interaction  between  ITSS  and  gender  on  main  idea  number 


Group-mean  centered  GSRT  pretest  scores 


Figure  6.  Interaction  between  experimental  condition  and  Gray  Silent 
Reading  Test  (GSRT)  pretest  level  on  main  idea  number  of  issues  scores. 


of  issues  contrasted  and  main  idea  top-level  structure  posttest 
scores.  Figure  10  shows  the  similar  pattern  of  interaction  that  the 
positive  difference  between  ITSS  and  control  groups  on  adjusted 
posttest  scores  for  the  number  of  issues  compared  (and  main  idea 
top-level  structure)  was  slightly  larger  for  female  than  for  male 
students.  The  effect  of  ITSS  did  not  appear  to  vary  as  a  function  of 
gender  or  school  locale  on  any  of  the  other  reading  outcomes  that 
we  examined.  Holding  reading  pretest  scores,  research  condition, 
and  proportion  of  female  students  constant,  suburban  schools  on 
average  scored  slightly  higher  than  rural  schools  on  main  idea 
number  of  issues  (0.22  point,  p  <  .05),  main  idea  top-level 


Figure  7.  Interaction  between  experimental  condition  and  Gray  Silent 
Reading  Test  (GSRT)  pretest  level  on  long  comparison  text  number  of 
issues  scores. 
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Group-mean  centered  GSRT  pretest  scores 


Figure  8.  Interaction  between  experimental  condition  and  Gray  Silent 
Reading  Test  (GSRT)  pretest  level  on  main  idea  top-level  structure  scores. 

structure  (0.27  points,  p  <  .05),  and  long  comparison  number  of 
issues  (0.13  points,  p  <  .05).  Holding  reading  pretest  scores, 
research  condition,  and  school  locale  constant,  female  students  on 
average  scored  somewhat  higher  than  male  students  on  main  idea 
competence  (0.17  points,  p  <  .01),  long  comparison  number  of 
issues  (0.06  points,  p  <  .05),  long  comparison  competence  (0.17 
points,  p  <  .01),  long  comparison  top-level  structure  (0.23  points, 
p  ^  .01),  problem  and  solution  competence  (0.29  points,  p  •01), 
problem  and  solution  top-level  structure  (0.33  points,  p  <  •01), 
short  comparison  number  of  issues  (0.26  points,  p  <  .01),  short 
comparison  competence  (0.34  points,  p  <  .01),  short  comparison 
top-level  structure  (0.23  points,  p  <  .001),  and  signaling  (0.91 
points,/?  <  .01).  Students’  gender  and  schools’  locale  did  not  seem 
to  make  a  significant  difference  on  the  other  posttest  reading 
scores  after  pretest  scores  were  controlled. 

Secondary  Question  4 

The  HLM  model  M5  addressed  the  question  of  whether  the 
effect  of  ITSS  on  reading  comprehension  varied  across  schools. 
The  estimated  variance  of  adjusted  ITSS  effects  across  schools  on 
the  GSRT  posttest  and  all  researcher-designed  reading  measures 


Group-mean  centered  short  comparison  number  of  issues  pretest  scores 

Figure  9.  Interaction  between  experimental  condition  and  short  compar¬ 
ison  number  of  issues  pretest  level  on  short  comparison  number  of  issues 
posttest  scores. 


Male  Female 


Figure  10.  Interaction  between  experimental  condition  and  gender  on 
main  idea  number  of  issues  scores. 


was  not  statistically  significantly  different  from  zero  at  the  .05 
level.  Difference  in  deviance  between  the  random  ITSS  effect 
model  (M5)  and  the  fixed  ITSS  effect  model  (Ml)  was  also  not 
statistically  significant  on  these  measures  (except  main  idea  num¬ 
ber  of  issues  at  p  <  .05  without  correction  for  the  number  of  tests). 
In  other  words,  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  suggest  that 
adjusted  ITSS  effects  (for  the  covariates)  on  the  GSRT  standard¬ 
ized  test  and  researcher-designed  measures  differed  significantly 
across  schools.  Therefore,  the  more  parsimonious  fixed-effects 
model  was  preferred. 

Secondary  Question  5 

Finally,  Pearson  correlations  between  GSRT  reading  posttest 
scores  and  system  usage  measures  were  calculated  to  address  the 
question  of  whether  students  who  used  the  ITSS  system  for  more 
time  and  who  answered  more  questions  performed  better  on  the 
posttest.  Average  number  of  minutes  used  per  week  was  not 
significantly  related  to  GSRT  posttest  scores.  However,  the  total 
number  of  questions  answered  demonstrated  a  positive  and  statis¬ 
tically  significant  correlation  with  GSRT  (r  =  .19).  Results  from 
the  three-level  regression  model  also  suggested  that  the  total 
number  of  questions  answered  significantly  predicted  GSRT  post¬ 
test  scores  above  and  over  GSRT  pretest  and  average  number  of 
minutes  used  per  week  ( b  =  .028,  SE  —  .006,  z  —  4.72,  p  <  .001). 
In  contrast,  average  number  of  minutes  used  per  week  became  a 
negative  predictor  of  GSRT  posttest  when  both  GSRT  pretest  and 
total  number  of  questions  answered  were  controlled  for 
(, b  =  —.111,  SE  =  .046,  z  —  —  2.41,  p  <  .05).  These  analysis 
results  suggested  that  sheer  time  usage  may  not  be  a  good  indicator 
of  fidelity.  Students  using  extra  time  could  be  gaming  the  system 
rather  than  working  on  the  lessons.  The  actual  number  of  questions 
answered  appeared  to  be  a  better  indicator  of  fidelity  as  it  indicated 
students’  effort  to  learn  the  lessons.  Questions  refer  to  the  requests 
I.T.  made  of  the  students  within  ITSS  (e.g.,  write  a  main  idea, 
write  a  recall,  what  is  the  cause?).  As  such,  number  of  questions 
answered  can  be  seen  as  a  measure  of  student  engagement  within 
ITSS  lessons. 

As  a  sensitivity  analysis,  we  also  reanalyzed  the  fixed-effect 
model  (Ml)  by  adding  affective  pretest  scores  (computer  attitudes, 
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reading  self-concept,  learning  self-efficacy,  and  structure  strategy 
self-efficacy)  as  covariates  for  the  GSRT.  Magnitudes  of  the 
adjusted  ITSS  effects  on  the  standardized  reading  comprehension 
(GSRT)  outcome  measure  remained  about  the  same.  Hence,  de¬ 
tailed  results  of  this  analysis  are  not  presented  to  conserve  space. 
However,  it  might  be  worth  noting  that  both  student-  and 
classroom-  level  learning  self-efficacy  and  reading  self-concept 
pretest  scores  were  significant  predictors  (p  <  .05)  for  GSRT 
posttest  scores  holding  reading  pretest  scores  constant. 

In  summary,  ITSS  appeared  to  have  a  nontrivial  positive  influ¬ 
ence  on  reading  comprehension  outcome  measures  above  and  over 
increases  that  could  be  predicted  by  students’  initial  reading  and 
affective  levels.  The  positive  effect  of  ITSS  also  seemed  to  be 
stronger  for  students  with  higher  reading  pretest  levels  on  several 
researcher-designed  measures  (i.e.,  main  idea  number  of  issues, 
long  comparison  number  of  issues,  main  idea  top-level  structure, 
and  short  comparison  number  of  issues).  Moreover,  the  effect  of 
ITSS  was  somewhat  larger  for  female  students  than  for  male 
students  on  the  main  idea  number  of  issues  and  main  idea  top-level 
structure  tests. 

Summary  of  Classroom  Observations  and 
Computer  Logs 

Students  in  the  intervention  classrooms  used  the  ITSS  system 
for  approximately  29  min  each  week  for  22  weeks.  They  com¬ 
pleted  approximately  27  lessons  on  average.  Most  students  com¬ 
pleted  instruction  about  the  comparison,  problem  and  solution,  and 
cause  and  effect  text  structures.  They  also  completed  lessons  on 
nested  text  structures. 

The  research  team  compiled  weekly  emails  from  the  teacher- 
aides  supporting  the  ITSS  delivery  and  also  summarized  observa¬ 
tions  conducted  in  classrooms.  Classroom  observers  were  trained 
using  video-taped  segments  created  for  the  training.  After  training 
observers  interrater  reliability  was  95%.  Over  80%  of  the  teachers 
did  not  participate  in  the  computer  lab  time  when  ITSS  was  being 
used  by  the  students  with  the  support  of  the  teacher-aides.  Class¬ 
room  observations  focused  on  instructional  foci  and  classroom 
organization.  Observations  showed  that  over  92%  of  teachers 
concentrated  on  literature  and  focused  more  on  critiques,  writing, 
and  discussions.  Less  emphasis  was  paid  to  explicit  text  structure 
instruction  and  more  focus  was  on  implied  text  structure  use  (e.g., 
comparison  of  literary  attributes).  Due  to  budget  and  time  limita¬ 
tions  the  team  was  unable  to  conduct  observations  in  other  content 
area  classrooms,  such  as  science. 

Discussion 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  impact  of  ITSS 
used  as  a  partial  substitute  for  the  language  arts  curriculum  on 
7th-grade  students’  reading  comprehension.  ITSS  is  a  web-based 
intelligent  tutoring  system  designed  to  teach  7th  graders  how  to 
use  the  text  structure  strategy  to  read  and  comprehend  expository 
texts  by  selecting  and  encoding  strategic  memory,  summarizing, 
inferring,  elaborating,  and  monitoring  comprehension.  The  results 
showed  that  the  text  structure  strategy  delivered  via  the  web-based 
ITSS  had  small  but  meaningful  effects  (.18)  on  the  standardized 
reading  comprehension  (distal  measure)  and  moderate  to  large 
effects  on  the  proximal  and  distal  researcher-designed  measures  of 


text  structure  competence,  knowledge  (i.e.,  signaling),  and  sum 
maries  (e.g.,  effect  size  of  .91  on  the  main  idea  number  of  issues). 

Research  Findings  in  Context 

The  GSRT  provides  a  sound  distal  measure  of  transfer  of  text 
structure  knowledge  to  a  standardized  test.  The  GSRT  measure 
contains  inference  and  elaboration  questions  and  the  results  from 
this  study  present  a  link  from  the  text  structure  instruction  to  a 
standardized  measure  of  reading  comprehension.  The  effects  on 
the  proximal  measures  about  constructing  a  strong  main  idea  and 
free-recall  tasks  were  larger.  The  signaling  word  task  was  slightly 
more  distal  than  the  main  idea  and  recall  tasks  because  students 
learned  how  to  click  on  a  signaling  word  in  a  well-signaled 
passage  during  ITSS  instruction,  but  filled  in  blanks  for  the  Sig¬ 
naling  word  dependent  measure.  Students  also  found  it  difficult  to 
understand  that  multiple  words  can  be  placed  in  one  blank  (e.g., 
the  same  as).  Thus,  the  effect  on  the  signaling  word  task  was  not 
as  strong  as  those  for  main  idea  and  number  of  issues  contrasted. 

Overall  in  this  study,  effect  sizes  and  outcomes  were  similar  to 
those  in  recently  published  studies  about  ITSS  at  lower  grade 
levels  (Wijekumar  et  al.,  2014,  2012)  and  other  reading  compre¬ 
hension  interventions  not  focusing  primarily  on  text  structure 
instruction  (Cantrell  et  al.,  2011;  Slavin  et  al.,  2008;  Slavin, 
Chamberlain,  Daniels,  &  Madden,  2009).  The  effect  size  on  the 
GSRT  was  smaller  than  the  results  at  fifth  grade  (Wijekumar  et  al., 
2014),  but  stronger  than  for  the  fourth  grade  (Wijekumar  et  al., 
2012).  Cantrell  et  al.  (201 1)  found  improvements  with  6th  graders, 
but  not  9th  graders.  Findings  from  the  current  study  may  be 
showing  similar  patterns  of  developmental  challenges  related  to 
middle  school  students  and  the  possibility  that  these  students  are 
developing  poor  habits  that  are  difficult  to  change.  At  fifth  grade, 
children  showed  malleability  in  cognitive  processes  and  were 
receptive  to  interventions  (Wijekumar  et  al.,  2014).  Findings  from 
the  current  study  and  Cantrell  et  al.  may  signal  a  critical  window 
of  opportunity  in  upper  elementary  school  for  interventions  to  help 
students’  improve  their  reading  comprehension.  These  results  may 
also  be  influenced  by  the  schools  choosing  to  provide  their  stan¬ 
dard  instruction  to  the  poor  readers  and  opting  not  to  have  most  of 
them  receive  ITSS  instruction.  As  noted  in  the  introduction  reading 
comprehension  may  be  affected  by  the  reader,  text,  and  task 
variables.  Students  participating  in  this  study  may  be  affected  by 
any  one  or  more  factors  related  to  these  areas.  Further  extensive 
qualitative  and  quantitative  analyses  of  the  ITSS  computer  logs 
may  provide  insight  into  the  tasks  that  students  completed  and  how 
students’  online  work  within  these  tasks  and  subtasks  affected  the 
reading  comprehension  outcomes. 

Results  from  this  study  were  more  robust  than  the  studies  on 
middle-grade  reading  comprehension  with  computer  assisted  in¬ 
struction  reviewed  by  Slavin  et  al.  (2008),  which  showed  a 
weighted  mean  effect  size  of  +.10.  The  web-based  ITSS  appears 
to  provide  sound  delivery,  interactions,  and  learning  environment 
for  teaching  the  text  structure  strategy  based  on  the  weekly  reports 
submitted  by  the  teacher  aides  managing  the  ITSS  rollout.  The 
system  has  also  shown  stability  in  scaling  up  to  larger  numbers  of 
users  and  is  able  to  provide  a  meaningful,  consistent,  high  quality 
alternative  to  relying  solely  on  teacher  delivery  of  instruction 
about  the  text  structure  strategy. 
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Students  who  scored  at  the  highest  levels  at  pretest  showed  the 
largest  gains  through  using  the  ITSS.  This  finding  was  similar  to 
results  from  a  recent  study  on  an  intervention  called  the  Reading 
Edge  (Slavin  et  al.,  2009)  where  similar  interaction  patterns  for 
improvements  were  found  for  children  reading  below,  at,  or  higher 
grade  levels.  However,  the  interaction  pattern  was  different  from 
findings  using  ITSS  with  students  in  Grades  4  and  5  (Wijekumar 
et  ah,  2014,  2012)  and  results  from  the  smaller  study  with  7th- 
grade  learners  (Meyer  et  ah,  2010).  In  these  studies  lower  per¬ 
forming  readers  at  the  pretest  (e.g.,  the  GSRT)  made  greater  gains 
after  ITSS  than  stronger  readers  at  pretest.  The  schedule  limita¬ 
tions  and  pull-out  instruction  for  special  education  in  the  middle 
schools  may  have  contributed  to  this  result.  It  was  observed  that 
students  experiencing  persistent  reading  difficulties  in  Grade  7 
were  receiving  pull-out  instruction  during  the  ITSS  times  and  thus 
missed  receiving  this  intervention.  Classroom  observations 
showed  that  most  teachers  did  not  use  the  text  structure  strategy  in 
the  language  arts  classrooms.  Teacher  roles,  their  knowledge  about 
text  structure,  and  their  fidelity  of  implementation  with  respect  to 
consistency  of  instructions  for  the  learners  also  may  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  findings  and  should  be  carefully  monitored  in  future 
studies. 

The  findings  with  7th  graders  showed  that  most  students  could 
still  benefit  from  text  structure  strategy  instruction.  They  had  not 
mastered  the  use  of  the  text  structure  strategy  by  this  grade  level, 
and  better  readers  clearly  could  benefit  from  the  ITSS  instruction 
as  seen  by  organization  of  written  recalls,  generation  of  appropri¬ 
ate  signaling  words,  quality  of  main  ideas  constructed,  and  in¬ 
creased  ability  to  identify  and  contrast  issues  across  paragraphs 
about  different  subtopics  (i.e.,  different  creatures  of  the  same 
species  in  the  shorter  texts  or  different  stone  formations  in  the 
longer  texts).  It  is  unknown  whether  the  greater  jumps  in  perfor¬ 
mance  after  ITSS  with  below  grade-level  readers  in  the  lower 
grades  than  in  7th  grade  resulted  from  more  severe  reading  prob¬ 
lems  compounded  by  more  years  of  failure  or  simply  less  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  in  ITSS  due  to  conflicts  with  pull  out,  remediation 
programs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  large  randomized  control  trials 
with  ITSS  across  4th,  5th,  and  7th  grades,  interactions  between 
ITSS  effects  and  gender  varied  from  greater  gains  in  males’  ability 
to  write  good  comparison  mains  ideas  at  Grade  4,  to  no  interac¬ 
tions  at  Grade  5,  and  onto  larger  gains  after  ITSS  for  7th-grade 
females  than  males  on  most  experimenter-designed  measures,  but 
not  the  GSRT.  This  latter  finding  is  compatible  with  Halpern’s 
(2006)  review  that  showed  females  to  perform  better  than  males 
when  written  responses  are  required  rather  than  multiple-choice 
formats.  Over  all  tested  grades  there  were  no  interactions  with 
ITSS  and  gender  for  posttest  scores  on  the  standardized,  multiple- 
choice  GSRT.  Halpem  (2006)  also  noted  that  males  tend  to  com¬ 
prise  a  greater  proportion  of  students  identified  with  severe  to  mild 
reading  problems  than  females.  In  fourth  grade,  the  lagging 
development-related  reading  skills  for  males  in  writing  a  main  idea 
may  have  been  particularly  boosted  by  the  heavily  scaffolded  ITSS 
instruction  for  writing  a  strong  two-sentence  main  idea,  a  short 
writing  task.  In  seventh  grade,  the  greater  gains  for  females  may  be 
due  to  a  combination  of  dependent  measures  favoring  writing  tasks 
in  which  they  can  excel  after  text  structure  strategy  instruction  and 
less  females  with  reading  difficulties,  which  would  result  in  fewer 
females  missing  ITSS  due  to  pull  out  remediation  sessions. 


A  number  of  factors  that  may  have  affected  students’  respon¬ 
siveness  to  the  intervention  include  students  getting  conflicting 
instruction  from  the  teacher  (vs.  ITSS),  little  to  no  application  of 
the  text  structure  strategy  in  the  language  arts  and/or  content  area 
classrooms,  selections  of  texts,  and  the  age  and  developmental 
level  of  the  students.  Classroom  observations  showed  that  teachers 
rarely  spent  time  with  students  during  the  computer  lab  time  when 
ITSS  was  implemented  and  relied  on  the  teacher  aides  to  monitor 
the  class.  Further,  teacher  surveys  administered  at  the  professional 
development  session  prior  to  the  study  showed  that  over  82%  did 
not  use  text  structure  as  part  of  the  7th-grade  language  arts  curri¬ 
cula  and  none  of  them  knew  about  the  text  structure  strategy. 
Schools  were  reluctant  to  include  content  area  classroom  teachers 
(e.g.,  earth  science)  in  the  professional  development  due  to  the 
time  commitment,  and  the  research  project  did  not  have  funds  to 
conduct  observations  in  those  classrooms  to  document  any  text 
structure  use  in  the  content  area  classes. 

A  review  of  student  responses  presented  some  evidence  about 
prior  knowledge  and  practices  impeding  in  the  learning  of  the  text 
structure  strategy  to  improve  reading  comprehension.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  one  7th-grade  student  wrote,  “article  compares  two  penguins 
but  we  should  not  notice  differences,  they  are  all  the  same.” 
During  the  pretest  and  posttests  students  in  two  rural  schools 
engaged  in  disruptive  behaviors  (e.g.,  excessive  talking,  running 
around  the  classroom).  Teachers  noted  that  the  students  had  “given 
up”  on  education  and  were  likely  to  drop  out  before  entering  high 
school. 

Theoretical  Implications 

At  the  outset  we  compared  the  construction-integration  and 
landscape  models  to  the  text  structure  model  of  reading  compre¬ 
hension,  and  we  also  compared  reading  comprehension  interven¬ 
tions  to  the  text  structure  strategy  approach.  Based  on  previous 
studies  on  the  text  structure  strategy  (e.g.,  Meyer  et  al.,  1980),  we 
reported  that  text  structures  and  their  direct  and  indirect  scaffolds 
support  the  construction  and  integration  of  strategic  memory  from 
text.  This  strategic  memory  may  be  a  representation  of  a  coherent 
situation  model  identified  in  the  construction-integration  model  of 
reading  comprehension.  Results  from  the  current  study  provide 
further  evidence  in  support  of  the  text  structure  strategy  in  con¬ 
structing  strategic  memories  as  evidenced  by  the  7th  graders  in 
ITSS  producing  stronger  main  ideas,  organizing  the  main  ideas 
using  the  centrality  of  connections,  and  utilizing  the  strategy  when 
reading  and  responding  to  questions  in  a  standardized  test. 

Practical  Implications 

A  review  of  classroom  observations  and  textbooks  conducted  by 
Wijekumar  et  al.  (2013)  showed  that  reading  comprehension  in¬ 
struction  at  Grades  4  and  5  placed  text  structure  as  an  independent 
and  separate  activity  from  summarizing,  inferring,  elaboration,  and 
comprehension  monitoring.  At  the  7th-grade  level,  observations 
showed  there  was  even  less  emphasis  on  text  structure  and  content 
area  texts.  Based  on  the  accumulating  evidence  about  the  text 
structure  strategy  (current  study;  Wijekumar  et  al.,  2014,  2012), 
students  may  benefit  from  reorganizing  instruction  to  align  with 
the  text  structure  strategy  and  place  text  structure  as  the  organizing 
framework  for  reading  comprehension  activities  such  as  summa- 
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rizing,  generating  inferences,  elaborating,  and  monitoring  compre¬ 
hension. 

Results  from  the  correlational  analyses  between  the  GSRT  read¬ 
ing  posttest  scores  and  time  on  ITSS  and  the  GSRT  posttest  scores 
and  total  questions  answered  also  may  provide  insight  into  the  use 
of  web-based  learning  environments.  These  results  suggested  that 
students  who  focused  their  efforts  on  answering  more  questions 
about  signaling  words,  writing  main  ideas  and  recall,  and  others 
ITSS  tasks  showed  better  performance  on  the  GSRT  posttest. 
Students  spending  extra  time  in  this  study  may  have  been  experi¬ 
encing  challenges  in  interacting  with  the  system  or  gaming  the 
system.  Designers  of  computer-based  interventions  may  take  note 
and  try  to  find  approaches  to  encourage  learners  to  actively  engage 
in  the  practice  lessons  and  their  performance  tasks. 

Limitations 

The  findings  from  this  study  may  be  generalizable  to  the  extent 
that  the  populations  of  interest  are  similar  to  the  sample  studied 
here.  This  study  used  a  volunteer  sample  of  schools  that  was 
randomly  assigned  to  the  research  conditions.  A  description  of  the 
sample  is  provided  for  researchers  and  practitioners  to  guide  their 
interpretation  of  the  results.  Further  research  with  different  popu¬ 
lations  of  students  is  necessary  to  extend  these  findings  and  ex¬ 
amine  broader  generalizability.  The  participating  sample  did  not 
include  7th-grade  students  who  were  receiving  pull-out  instruction 
and  further  research  needs  to  be  conducted  with  those  special 
populations  in  the  future. 

Future  Directions 

Future  research  studies  should  also  focus  on  the  role  of  the 
teacher  and  stronger  teacher  professional  development  to  support 
consistency  of  instruction  so  that  students  may  learn  the  text 
structures  presented  in  ITSS  and  receive  consistent  instructional 
support  from  the  teacher.  Further  support  to  infuse  text  structure 
into  the  content  area  classrooms  may  improve  the  likelihood  that 
students  will  see  the  utility  of  using  the  approach  and  reap  the  full 
benefits  of  strategic  memory  in  the  content  area  classrooms. 
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Examining  the  Impact  of  Inference  Instruction  on  the  Literal  and 
Inferential  Comprehension  of  Skilled  and  Less  Skilled  Readers: 

A  Meta- Analytic  Review 

Amy  M.  Elleman 

Middle  Tennessee  State  University 


Inference  ability  is  considered  central  to  discourse  processing  and  has  been  shown  to  be  important  across 
models  of  reading  comprehension.  To  evaluate  the  impact  of  inference  instruction,  a  meta-analysis  of  25 
inference  studies  in  Grades  K-12  was  conducted.  Results  showed  that  inference  instruction  was  effective 
for  increasing  students’  general  comprehension,  d  =  0.58,  inferential  comprehension,  d  =  0.68,  and 
literal  comprehension,  d  =  0.28.  Although  skilled  and  less  skilled  readers  responded  similarly  on  general 
and  inference  outcomes,  less  skilled  readers  benefited  more  on  literal  outcomes,  d  =  0.97,  than  skilled 
readers,  d  —  0.06.  Findings  suggest  that  students  can  increase  their  inference  ability  and  that  less  skilled 
readers  gain  the  extra  benefit  of  increases  in  literal  comprehension.  Findings  also  suggest  that  instruction 
provided  in  small  groups  is  beneficial  for  increasing  readers’  inferential  understanding  of  text. 

Keywords:  inference,  comprehension,  instruction,  meta-analysis,  reading  difficulties 


Understanding  the  implied  message  is  fundamental  to  any  act  of 
communication.  Researchers  in  linguistics,  cognitive  psychology, 
and  education  consider  inferential  processing  a  central  component 
in  language  comprehension  and  essential  to  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  (e.g.,  Bransford  &  Franks,  1971;  Cain  &  Oakhill,  2007; 
Gamham  &  Oakhill,  2014;  Kintsch  &  Kintsch,  2005;  Singer, 
1988).  Rarely  are  texts  fully  explicit.  If  every  idea  had  to  be 
explicitly  articulated  in  a  text,  the  text  would  be  lengthy  and 
boring.  Writers  construct  prose  with  the  expectation  that  readers 
will  fill  in  gaps  using  clues  provided  in  the  text  or  the  reader’s 
prior  knowledge.  To  fully  gain  the  intended  meaning  from  a  text, 
a  reader  must  go  beyond  a  surface  level  understanding  to  create  a 
coherent  mental  representation,  or  situation  model  (Kintsch,  1988; 
van  Dijk  &  Kintsch,  1983).  At  the  heart  of  this  process  is  inference 
generation,  the  process  by  which  a  reader  integrates  information 
within  or  across  texts  using  his  or  her  background  knowledge  to 
fill  in  information  not  explicitly  stated  (Kendeou,  2015;  Mc¬ 
Namara  &  Magliano,  2009). 
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Theoretical  Underpinnings 

Inference  generation  has  played  a  prominent  role  across  leading 
theories  and  models  of  reading  comprehension  (for  a  review  see 
Kendeou,  McMaster,  &  Christ,  2016;  McNamara  &  Magliano, 
2009).  Some  models  assume  inference  generation  is  based  mostly 
on  automatic  memory  retrieval  processes  (e.g.,  Albrecht  & 
O’Brien,  1993),  whereas  others  posit  that  some  inferences  are 
actively  controlled  by  the  reader  (e.g.,  Graesser,  Singer,  &  Tra- 
basso,  1994;  Trabasso  &  van  den  Broek,  1985;  van  den  Broek  et 
al.,  2005).  Many  models  consider  the  role  of  knowledge-based 
inferences  in  comprehension  (Kintsch,  1988;  Kendeou,  Walsh, 
Smith,  &  O’Brien,  2014),  whereas  a  few  focus  only  on  the  impact 
of  text-based  inferences  for  maintaining  coherence  (e.g.,  Zwaan, 
Magliano,  &  Graesser,  1995).  Despite  these  different  perspectives, 
nearly  all  discourse  comprehension  models  assume  that  readers 
establish  coherence  by  generating  text-based  inferences  to  make 
sense  of  causal,  temporal,  and  spatial  relationships  in  discourse 
(McNamara  &  Magliano,  2009). 

Kintsch’ s  (1988)  Construction-Integration  (Cl)  model  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  comprehensive  explanation  of  comprehension  to 
date  (McNamara  &  Magliano,  2009).  The  Cl  model  assumes  that 
memory  representations  are  stored  as  nodes  and  links  in  an  under¬ 
lying  connectionist  architecture.  In  the  construction  phase  of  Cl, 
information  from  the  text  and  related  knowledge  from  memory  are 
automatically  activated.  In  the  subsequent  integration  process, 
activation  spreads  throughout  the  nodes  and  links  settling  on  those 
concepts  with  more  links  to  other  concepts  and  greater  activation 
while  disregarding  concepts  with  fewer  links.  These  integrative 
processes  occur  iteratively  across  text  (i.e.,  propositions,  sen¬ 
tences,  and  passages)  allowing  the  reader  to  continually  update  his 
or  her  mental  representation  during  reading. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  Cl  model  is  its  consideration  of 
related,  but  distinct  levels  of  representation  (McNamara  & 
Magliano,  2009).  The  Cl  model  posits  that  a  reader’s  understand- 
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ing  of  the  text  is  dependent  on  three  levels  of  representation:  the 
surface  level,  the  textbase,  and  the  situation  model  (Kintsch, 
1988).  The  surface  level  represents  memory  for  the  specific  words 
and  phrases  in  the  text.  The  surface  level  has  not  been  explored  in 
any  depth  by  discourse  researchers  because  it  is  thought  to  mini¬ 
mally  impact  comprehension  (McNamara  &  Magliano,  2009).  The 
textbase  level  refers  to  the  explicit  ideas  expressed  in  the  text  and 
requires  minimal  inferential  processing.  The  situation  model,  on 
the  other  hand,  relies  heavily  on  inference  generation,  as  it  requires 
the  reader  to  integrate  his  or  her  prior  knowledge  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  text.  This  integration  leads  to  durable  learning  and 
likely  facilitates  the  use  of  the  acquired  knowledge  in  new  situa¬ 
tions  (McNamara,  Kintsch,  Songer,  &  Kintsch,  1996). 

The  Role  of  Inference  in  Reading  Comprehension 

While  inferential  processes  are  assumed  to  be  a  central  aspect  of 
comprehension  in  discourse  process  models,  component  models 
make  no  such  assumption.  Component  models  have  been  used  to 
empirically  test  the  relationship  between  inference  and  compre¬ 
hension  (Ahmed  et  al.,  2016;  Cromley  &  Azevedo,  2007;  Crom- 
ley,  Snyder-Hogan,  &  Luciw-Dubas,  2010).  One  such  model,  the 
Direct  and  Inferential  Mediational  Model  (DIME)  model  has  been 
used  to  directly  test  relationships  among  components  thought  to  be 
important  for  reading  comprehension  (e.g.,  inference,  knowledge, 
vocabulary,  word  reading,  and  strategies).  In  their  first  study  using 
the  DIME  model,  Cromley  and  Azevedo  (2007)  found  that  vocab¬ 
ulary  and  background  knowledge  made  the  largest  contribution  to 
reading  comprehension  followed  by  inference  ability,  word  read¬ 
ing,  and  strategies  for  students  in  Grade  9.  In  a  subsequent  study 
with  college  students,  the  best-fitting  model  included  direct  effects 
for  knowledge,  vocabulary,  and  inference  and  indirect  effects  for 
vocabulary  and  knowledge  through  strategies  and  inference 
(Cromley  et  ah,  2010).  In  a  validation  study  using  a  larger  and 
more  diverse  sample  of  students  in  Grades  7-12,  Ahmed  et  ah 
(2016)  found  that  vocabulary  and  knowledge  had  less  of  an  impact 
on  comprehension  and  that  inference  played  a  more  prominent  role 
than  in  previous  studies. 

Inference  ability  has  been  shown  to  be  a  unique  predictor  of 
reading  comprehension  at  multiple  developmental  stages  (e.g., 
Barth,  Barnes,  Francis,  Vaughn,  &  York,  2015;  Cain,  Oakhill, 
Barnes,  &  Bryant,  2001;  Cain,  Oakhill,  &  Bryant,  2004).  In  a 
longitudinal  study,  Cain  and  Oakhill  (2007)  showed  that  inference 
skill  for  elementary  age  children  was  significantly  related  to  com¬ 
prehension,  over  and  above  IQ,  word  reading,  and  vocabulary 
knowledge  two  years  later.  In  another  study,  Cain  and  Oakhill 
(1999)  matched  7  to  8  year-old  skilled  and  less  skilled  compre¬ 
hended  with  a  group  of  6  year-old  children  on  general  compre¬ 
hension.  Both  the  older  skilled  readers  and  younger  matched 
readers  were  better  at  making  text-connecting  inferences  than  the 
older  less  skilled  readers,  despite  that  both  the  younger  and  older 
less  skilled  groups  had  the  same  general  comprehension  abilities. 
Based  on  these  findings,  Cain  and  Oakhill  suggest  that  inference 
ability  is  not  a  by-product  of  comprehension,  but  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  plausible  cause  of  reading  comprehension  ability. 

Individual  Differences  in  Inference  Ability 

Oakhill  and  her  colleagues  have  conducted  numerous  studies 
with  poor  comprehenders  (i.e.,  students  who  are  fluenf  and  accu¬ 


rate  at  decoding,  but  poor  at  gaining  meaning  from  text)  to  better 
understand  the  role  of  inference  generation  in  comprehension.  In  a 
series  of  experiments,  they  found  that  good  and  poor  comprehend¬ 
ers,  matched  on  vocabulary  and  decoding,  differ  in  their  ability  to 
make  inferences  at  each  level  of  textual  discourse  (i.e.,  word, 
sentence,  and  passage  level;  e.g.,  Cain  &  Oakhill,  1999;  Oakhill, 
1984;  Yuill  &  Oakhill,  1991).  One  striking  example  is  the  inability 
of  poor  comprehenders  to  use  simple  linguistic  devices  that  signal 
the  cohesion  of  a  text  such  as  anaphoric  references.  Yuill  and 
Oakhill  presented  sentences  containing  two  types  of  referents  to  7- 
and  8-  year-olds.  For  example,  children  were  presented  with  the 
sentence,  “ Peter  lent  his  coat  to  Sue  because  she  was  cold ”  and 
were  then  asked,  “Who  was  very  cold,  Peter  or  Sue?”  (Yuill  & 
Oakhill,  1991,  p.  81).  The  less  skilled  comprehenders  made  errors 
even  when  gender  cues  were  available,  suggesting  integrative 
problems  at  a  basic  level.  Other  studies  have  also  demonstrated 
that  skilled  readers  differ  from  less  skilled  readers  in  regards  to 
inference  generation  (e.g.,  Barth  et  al.,  2015;  Bowyer-Crane  & 
Snowling,  2005;  Cain  &  Oakhill,  1999).  Skilled  readers  have  been 
shown  to  be  more  likely  than  less  skilled  readers  to  generate 
topic-related  inferences  during  comprehension,  to  integrate  words 
into  text  and  with  preceding  context,  to  select  homographs  and 
answer  inference  questions  in  a  logical  manner  (Kintsch  &  Mross, 
1985;  Long,  Oppy,  &  Seely,  1994;  Perfetti  &  Stafura,  2014; 
Wilson,  1979).  Studies  have  also  shown  that  readers’  responsive¬ 
ness  to  inference  instruction  differs  based  on  reading  ability, 
strategic  ability,  and  level  of  prior  knowledge  (McGee  &  Johnson, 
2003;  McNamara,  O’Reilly,  Best,  &  Ozuru,  2006). 

There  are  a  number  of  hypotheses  that  attempt  to  explain  why 
some  children  have  difficulties  making  inferences  from  text.  One 
hypothesis  is  that  comprehension  problems  are  because  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  working  memory  capacity  (Daneman  &  Carpenter,  1983). 
Working  memory  capacity  refers  to  the  amount  of  information  that 
can  be  temporarily  stored  and  manipulated  during  a  task.  Working 
memory  capacity  may  differentially  impact  inferences  required  to 
maintain  local  coherence  and  those  necessary  for  global  coherence 
(Albrecht  &  O’Brien,  1993;  Graesser  et  al.,  1994).  A  reader  must 
establish  local  coherence  by  connecting  new  textual  information 
with  the  immediately  preceding  text.  Global  coherence,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  established  by  making  connections  with  information 
that  is  no  longer  available  in  short-term  memory  (STM).  In  this 
way,  working  memory  functions  as  a  buffer  for  the  incoming  ideas 
in  a  text.  A  larger  working  memory  capacity  promotes  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  necessary  ideas  in  a  text  will  be  available  for 
integration  (Singer,  Andruslak,  Reisdorf,  &  Black,  1992).  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  working  memory  capacity  has  been 
shown  to  explain  individual  differences  in  reading  comprehension 
(Cain,  Oakhill,  &  Lemmon,  2004;  De  Beni,  Palladino,  Pazzaglia, 
&  Comoldi,  1998;  Seigneuric  &  Ehrlich,  2005;  Swanson  & 
Beminger,  1995). 

Other  researchers  contend  that  the  driving  force  behind  infer¬ 
ence  generation  is  because  of  activation  and  use  of  prior  knowl¬ 
edge  (Kintsch,  1998;  Kintsch  &  Kintsch,  2005;  McNamara, 
O’Reilly,  &  de  Vega,  2007).  Kintsch  and  Kintsch  (2005)  asserted 
that  most  inferences  are  a  matter  of  knowledge  retrieval  and 
theorized  that  greater  activation  because  of  well-connected  mem¬ 
ory  structures  facilitates  retrieval  and  allow  for  the  creation  of  a 
more  coherent  situation  model,  which  in  turn  facilitates  inference 
generation.  It  has  been  consistently  shown  that  readers  with  higher 
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levels  of  knowledge  have  an  advantage  on  comprehension  and 
memory  tasks  compared  to  those  with  lower  levels  of  knowledge 
(e.g.,  Chiesi,  Spilich,  &  Voss,  1979;  Kendeou  &  van  den  Broek, 
2007,  Recht  &  Leslie,  1988).  It  is  also  well  established  that  readers 
who  possess  more  knowledge  of  a  domain  area  are  better  able  to 
understand  a  text  even  when  multiple  inferences  are  required 
(Kendeou  et  al„  2014;  McNamara  et  al„  1996;  O’Reilly  &  Mc¬ 
Namara,  2007).  Alternatively,  some  researchers  contend  that  it  is 
not  necessarily  activation  of  prior  knowledge  that  is  the  primary 
culprit  for  poor  comprehension,  but  difficulty  suppressing  irrele¬ 
vant  knowledge  (e.g.,  Gemsbacher  &  Faust,  1991;  Rosen  &  Engle, 
1997).  Accounts  of  poor  readers’  illogical  and  haphazard  answers 
to  inferential  comprehension  questions  support  this  account  (e.g., 
Williams,  1993;  Wilson,  1979).  Knowledge  proponents,  however, 
counter  that  the  inability  to  suppress  information  is  not  because  of 
faulty  suppression,  but  is  instead  because  of  poor  comprehenders’ 
lack  of  high  quality  knowledge  networks  that  facilitate  efficient 
retrieval  of  information  (Kendeou  et  al„  2014;  McNamara  & 
McDaniel,  2004). 

Knowledge  is  necessary  for  inference  generation,  but  Barnes 
and  colleagues  demonstrated  that  other  memory-based  and  inte¬ 
grative  factors  are  also  important  in  inference  generation  (Barnes, 
Dennis,  &  Haefele-Kalvaitis,  1996).  To  control  for  differences  in 
background  knowledge,  Barnes  et  al.  taught  children  a  new  knowl¬ 
edge  base  about  a  fictional  world,  Gan.  Students  then  read  a  story 
and  had  to  integrate  facts  about  Gan  with  what  was  happening  in 
a  story.  Although  the  children  had  the  requisite  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  appropriate  inferences,  they  still  had  difficulty 
answering  inferential  questions  about  the  story.  In  a  subsequent 
study  using  the  same  story  and  similar  methodology  with  good  and 
poor  comprehenders,  Cain  et  al.  (2001)  found  that  even  after 
controlling  for  students’  background  knowledge,  poor  compre¬ 
henders  made  fewer  accurate  inferences  than  good  comprehenders. 
These  findings  suggest  that  issues  with  inference  generation  can¬ 
not  be  wholly  accounted  for  by  individual  differences  in  back¬ 
ground  knowledge. 

Although  researchers  disagree  on  the  driving  mechanism  behind 
inference  generation,  most  acknowledge  the  prominent  role  exec¬ 
utive  function  (e.g.,  self-regulation,  metacognition,  attention)  plays 
in  higher  order  comprehension  processes  (Oakhill,  Hartt,  &  Sa- 
mols,  2005;  Sesma,  Mahone,  Levine,  Eason,  &  Cutting,  2009). 
Research  has  shown  that  young  children  and  poor  readers  often  fail 
to  make  inferences  unless  prompted  to  do  so  (e.g.,  Cain  &  Oakhill, 
1999;  Hannon  &  Daneman,  1998;  Paris  &  Lindauer,  1976).  Com¬ 
prehension  monitoring  and  strategy  use  are  essential  for  inference 
generation.  An  effective  reader  must  continually  check  his  or  her 
mental  model  against  the  text  to  determine  if  an  inference  is 
required.  Once  an  inconsistency  is  detected,  he  or  she  must  know 
which  strategy  will  be  most  efficient  at  reconciling  his  or  her 
mental  model  with  the  information  in  the  text.  Unfortunately,  poor 
readers  often  fail  to  recognize  their  own  comprehension  break¬ 
down  and  are  less  likely  to  use  effective  strategies  compared  to 
good  readers  (e.g..  Long  &  Chong,  2001;  Markman,  1979;  Oakhill 
et  al.,  2005). 

Inference  Instruction 

While  researchers  have  made  advances  in  our  understanding  of 
inferential  processes,  few  studies  have  examined  the  opportunities 


students  are  given  to  learn  inference  skills  in  the  classroom.  The 
first  observational  study  considering  inference  instruction  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  classroom  suggested  that  little  time  was  spent  encour¬ 
aging  inference  generation  (Guszak,  1967).  Guzak  found  that  only 
20%  of  teachers’  questions  were  inferential.  Since  then,  only  two 
studies  have  considered  inference  generation  opportunities  in 
classroom  practice  (Franks,  Mulhem,  &  Schillinger,  1997; 
O’Flahavan,  Hartman,  &  Pearson,  1989).  O’Flahavan  et  al.  con¬ 
ducted  an  observational  study  and  found  that  more  than  half  of  the 
questions  teachers  used  were  inferential.  Later,  in  a  review  of 
reading  basals,  Franks  et  al.  found  that  although  there  were  op¬ 
portunities  provided  in  the  basals  for  students  to  make  logical 
inferences,  there  were  few  instructions  for  teachers  in  how  to  teach 
such  inferences. 

Despite  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  opportunities  and  practices 
for  learning  inference  skills  in  today’s  classroom  context,  there  is 
research  supporting  the  instruction  of  inference  generation.  Most 
of  these  inference  interventions  reflect  the  theoretical  accounts 
considered  in  the  literature.  When  children  are  taught  to  monitor 
their  comprehension  and  use  strategies  to  better  understand  text, 
their  inference  skills  have  been  shown  to  improve  (e.g.,  Dewitz, 
Carr,  &  Patberg,  1987;  McNamara,  2004;  McNamara  et  al.,  2006; 
Yuill  &  Oakhill,  1988).  Many  researchers  have  found  that  teaching 
students  to  use  self-generated  elaborations  enhances  comprehen¬ 
sion,  including  higher-order  reasoning  (King,  1994;  King  & 
Rosenshine,  1993;  King,  Staffieri,  &  Adelgais,  1998;  McNamara 
et  al.,  2006;  Spires  &  Donley,  1998;  Stein  et  al.,  1982).  In  addition 
to  teaching  students  to  use  inference  strategies  and  self-regulation, 
programs  focused  on  teaching  children  to  activate  background 
knowledge  have  also  been  shown  to  be  successful  (e.g.,  Gordon, 
1980;  Hansen  &  Pearson,  1983). 

One  question  that  has  not  been  addressed  fully  in  the  inference 
literature  concerns  the  impact  of  inferential  processing  on  the 
memory  for  literal  content  of  a  text.  Memory  research  examining 
gist  processing  suggests  that  once  a  reader  synthesizes  the  perti¬ 
nent  information  from  a  context,  his  or  her  memory  for  the 
verbatim  content  begins  to  degrade  (Brainerd  &  Reyna,  2005; 
Bransford  &  Franks,  1971).  According  to  this  view,  if  students  are 
taught  inference  strategies  to  strengthen  building  a  coherent  situ¬ 
ation  model,  their  verbatim  memory  for  the  text  content  will 
weaken,  possibly  leading  to  poorer  performance  on  literal  ques¬ 
tions.  Alternatively,  Kintsch’s  (1988)  Cl  model  suggests  that  ac¬ 
tive  construction  of  the  situation  model  can  feed  back  into  the 
proposition  level  and  strengthen  memory  for  the  literal  content. 
According  to  this  view,  students’  memory  for  literal  content  should 
be  enhanced  after  developing  a  coherent  situation  model.  It  is 
interesting  that  beyond  Kintsch’s  Cl  model,  other  comprehension 
discourse  models  focus  mainly  on  the  development  of  the  situation 
model  and  spend  little  time  explicitly  addressing  the  impact  of  the 
inference  processing  on  memory  of  textbase  representations  (Mc¬ 
Namara  &  Magliano,  2009).  This  lack  of  focus  seems  at  odds  with 
the  comprehension  intervention  research  in  which  researchers  of¬ 
ten  test  the  impact  of  instruction  on  students’  literal  and  inferential 
understanding  of  texts. 

A  separate,  but  related  issue  concerns  the  impact  of  exclusively 
teaching  inference  strategies  to  less  skilled  readers.  Poor  compre¬ 
henders  not  only  demonstrate  difficulties  with  inference  (e.g., 
Barth  et  al.,  2015;  Cain  et  al.,  2001)  and  gist  processing  (Weekes, 
Hamilton,  Oakhill,  &  Holliday,  2008),  but  they  have  also  been 
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shown  to  require  more  practice  to  learn  the  literal  content  of  a  new 
knowledge  base  (Cain  et  al.,  2001).  These  deficits  suggest  that 
struggling  readers  may  need  additional  strategies  and  support  to 
help  them  understand  at  the  textbase  level  of  representation,  before 
they  can  learn  to  effectively  use  inference  strategies  to  build  a 
coherent  situation  model. 

Study  Purpose 

Decades  of  research  have  provided  extensive  knowledge  regard¬ 
ing  inference  generation.  The  purpose  of  this  meta-analytic  review 
is  to  examine  the  impact  of  these  instructional  approaches  on  the 
reading  comprehension  of  skilled  and  less  skilled  readers  in 
Grades  K-12.  This  review  considers  questions  relevant  to  both 
research  and  practice  by  examining  the  relationship  between  in¬ 
ference  and  comprehension,  the  impact  of  inference  instruction  on 
different  levels  of  text  representation,  the  differential  response  of 
skilled  and  less  skilled  readers  to  inference  instruction,  and  key 
factors  associated  with  instructional  effectiveness. 

Theoretical  models  of  discourse  processing  consider  inference 
to  be  a  central  component  of  reading  comprehension  and  findings 
from  many  empirical  studies  demonstrate  a  strong  relationship 
between  inference  generation  and  reading  comprehension.  Inter¬ 
vention  studies  are  uniquely  designed  to  answer  questions  involv¬ 
ing  causality.  We,  therefore,  reviewed  all  of  the  quasi  and  exper¬ 
imental  studies  that  directly  tested  the  impact  of  teaching  inference 
on  students’  reading  comprehension.  We  were  also  interested  in 
how  inference  instruction  impacts  different  levels  of  text  represen¬ 
tation,  so  we  considered  the  impact  of  inference  instruction  on  both 
literal  and  inferential  outcomes.  Skilled  and  less  skilled  readers 
differ  on  multiple  dimensions  in  regards  to  inference  generation 
and  reading  comprehension,  so  we  also  wanted  to  explore  the  ways 
they  might  differentially  respond  to  inference  instruction.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  reading  ability,  we  were  also  interested  in  other  participant 
characteristics  (e.g.,  socioeconomic  status  [SES],  grade  level)  that 
might  be  associated  with  instructional  effectiveness. 

Another  primary  goal  of  this  review  was  to  identify  key  factors 
associated  with  instructional  effectiveness.  Identification  of  these 
factors  could  help  inform  current  instructional  practices  and  assist 
in  the  development  of  more  effective  interventions  in  reading 
comprehension.  We  were  especially  interested  in  knowing  if  in¬ 
terventions  focusing  on  components  thought  to  be  important  to 
inference  generation  (e.g.,  activating  background  knowledge,  in¬ 
tegrating  text  information,  and  metacognitive  strategy  use)  would 
be  more  effective  than  other  types  of  instruction.  We  also  consid¬ 
ered  other  intervention  characteristics  (e.g.,  study  length,  type  of 
text,  type  of  inferences  taught,  group  size,  level  of  discussion,  and 
incorporation  of  writing)  that  might  be  associated  with  outcomes. 

Method 

Study  Inclusion  Criteria 

General  study  and  intervention  characteristics.  To  include 
as  much  evidence  as  possible,  a  wide  range  of  publications  pub¬ 
lished  between  1950  and  2014  were  eligible  for  review  including 
journal  articles,  dissertations,  and  reports.  These  studies  were 
included  to  cover  as  much  of  the  extant  literature  while  still  being 
useful  for  informing  modern  pedagogical  practices. 


Only  instructional  methods  focused  on  increasing  students’ 
comprehension  by  improving  their  ability  to  make  inferences  were 
eligible  for  inclusion.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  review  was  to 
consider  the  impact  of  instructional  techniques  intended  to  im¬ 
prove  inferential  skills,  not  general  comprehension  instruction  that 
includes  strategies  intended  to  improve  literal  and  inferential  un¬ 
derstanding.  Another  purpose  of  the  review  was  to  consider  what 
happens  to  readers’  literal  understanding  of  the  text  after  receiving 
instruction  focused  on  the  inferential  content.  To  evaluate  this  as 
clearly  as  possible,  studies  that  focused  primarily  on  teaching 
inferences  were  included,  and  studies  teaching  literal  strategies 
along  with  inferential  strategies  were  excluded.  To  be  included  in 
this  review,  components  such  as  summarizing  had  to  be  a  minimal 
part  of  the  intervention  (comprising  less  than  20%  of  the  interven¬ 
tion).  In  addition,  short  experimental  studies  conducted  to  under¬ 
stand  the  cognitive  process  of  making  inferences,  but  not  focused 
on  instructional  techniques  that  could  be  used  in  the  classroom, 
were  not  included. 

Outcome  measures.  Each  measure  was  identified  as  inferen¬ 
tial  (i.e.,  questions  asking  for  information  not  explicitly  stated  in 
the  text),  literal  (i.e.,  questions  asking  for  information  explicitly 
stated  in  text),  or  general  (i.e.,  a  general  measure  of  reading 
comprehension  that  included  both  inferential  and  literal  items  but 
did  not  include  separate  data  for  each  type  of  comprehension).  The 
inferential  measures  ranged  in  difficulty  across  studies  and  in¬ 
cluded  items  such  as  “Why  did  Billy  cry  even  more?”  (Yuill  & 
Oakhill,  1988,  p.  38),  “Do  you  think  new  laws  are  needed  to  ensure 
equal  rights  for  all  Americans?  Why  or  why  not?”  (Spires  & 
Donley,  1998,  p.  251).  Literal  measures  included  items  such  as 
“Where  was  Billy?”  (Yuill  &  Oakhill,  1988,  p.  38)  and  “What 
causes  rheumatic  fever?”  (McNamara  et  al.,  2006,  p.  154).  This 
review  was  designed  to  consider  the  impact  of  interventions  that 
could  be  useful  in  understanding  and  learning  from  texts  in  real 
classrooms,  so  only  studies  using  passage-level  comprehension 
measures  were  selected.  Studies  with  sentence  level  outcomes  for 
comprehension  were  excluded.  Both  custom  and  standard  mea¬ 
sures  of  reading  comprehension  using  multiple-choice  questions, 
cloze,  open-ended,  and  recall  measures  were  included.  We  also 
included  passage-level  measures  of  listening  comprehension,  be¬ 
cause  these  measures  have  been  shown  to  be  highly  correlated  with 
reading  measures  (van  den  Broek  et  al.,  2005).  In  addition,  mea¬ 
sures  had  to  be  reported  in  a  quantitative  format  that  allowed 
calculation  of  an  effect  size  using  the  standardized  difference 
between  means. 

Participants.  Studies  had  to  be  conducted  with  school-age 
students  in  Grades  K— 12.  Studies  with  second  language  learners 
were  excluded  to  avoid  the  possible  confounds  of  differences 
because  of  learning  in  a  second  language. 

Research  design.  Experimental  and  quasi-experimental  de¬ 
signs  were  eligible  for  inclusion.  Studies  had  to  include  a  posttest 
control  design  with  randomization  or  a  pretest-posttest  control 
group  design.  One-group  pre-post  designs  were  excluded.  Studies 
had  to  use  a  business  as  usual  control,  with  or  without  exposure  to 
materials,  or  a  weaker  intervention  used  to  mirror  typical  class¬ 
room  practice  (e.g.,  main  idea  instruction).  Studies  comparing 
skilled  and  less  skilled  readers  were  included  if  they  used  separate 
comparable  control  groups. 
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Identification  and  Retrieval  of  the  Reports 

A  comprehensive  search  of  the  extant  literature  was  conducted 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  the  entire  population  of  studies  focused  on 
improving  the  inference  making  abilities  of  students  that  met  the 
inclusion  criteria.  An  electronic  search  using  ERIC  and  PsycINFO 
was  conducted  with  the  search  terms  inference  AND  comprehen¬ 
sion,  inference  AND  reading,  and  inference  AND  instruction  that 
yielded  2,075  citations.  In  addition  to  electronic  searches,  the 
reference  lists  of  the  included  reports  were  searched  to  capture  any 
missing  articles  or  chapters  not  identified  in  the  electronic 
searches.  After  reviewing  each  of  the  abstracts  and  other  identified 
chapters  for  inclusion,  a  total  of  308  articles  were  considered 
relevant.  These  articles  and  chapters  were  obtained,  read,  and 
further  evaluated  for  inclusion.  This  resulted  in  25  studies  that  met 
the  eligibility  criteria.  Many  studies  were  near  misses  including 
studies  that  lacked  a  comparable  control  (e.g.,  Cain  et  al„  2001; 
Carr  &  Thompson,  1996;  Golden,  Gersten,  &  Woodward,  1990; 
McKenzie,  1972),  lacked  enough  information  to  compute  an  effect 
size  (e.g.,  Dewitz  et  al.,  1987;  McGee  &  Johnson,  2003;  McNa¬ 
mara  et  al.,  2006;  Oakhill  &  Patel,  1991;  Raphael,  1984;  Raphael 
&  McKinney,  1983;  Raphael  &  Wonnacott,  1985;  Sinatra,  Beck, 
&  McKeown,  1993;  Shoop,  1982),  provided  inadequate  informa¬ 
tion  to  evaluate  whether  the  components  of  the  intervention  were 
focused  on  inference  instruction  (e.g.,  Beebe  &  Malicky,  1982),  or 
provided  inadequate  information  to  determine  if  the  assessments 
provided  information  about  students’  comprehension  (e.g.,  King, 
1994;  King  et  al.,  1998;  King  &  Rosenshine,  1993).  Some  of  the 
studies  were  found  in  multiple  reports.  Many  of  the  duplicated 
studies  were  published  from  dissertations  (e.g.,  Carr,  Dewitz,  & 
Patberg,  1983;  Hansen,  1981;  Hansen  &  Pearson,  1983),  or  were 
research  findings  summarized  in  teacher  journals  or  book  chapters 
(e.g..  Holmes,  1983;  Yuill  &  Oakhill,  1991).  If  two  reports  were 
found  for  the  same  experiments,  the  earlier  report  was  coded. 

Coding  the  Research  Reports 

All  eligible  studies  were  coded  separately  for  study  character¬ 
istics  and  effect  sizes  so  that  knowledge  about  the  results  would 
not  influence  coding  for  the  characteristics.  All  reports  were  coded 
by  the  author,  another  reading  researcher,  and  doctoral  student 
who  were  all  trained  in  meta-analysis  and  familiar  with  the  reading 
literature.  Interrater  agreement  was  determined  using  percentage 
agreement.  Agreement  across  categories  ranged  from  85  to  100% 
with  an  overall  average  of  91%.  The  coders  reconciled  all  dis¬ 
agreements  by  reviewing  and  discussing  each  discrepancy.  The 
variable  with  the  lowest  reliability  was  the  type  of  inference  taught 
in  the  intervention.  Some  of  these  errors  were  because  of  initial 
ambiguous  coding  definitions  or  missing  the  information  in  the 
reports. 

Effect  Size  Coding 

Comprehension  outcomes.  First,  each  report  was  coded  by 
selecting  a  passage-level  outcome  measuring  the  construct  of 
inferential,  or  literal  comprehension.  Some  studies  reported 
only  general  comprehension  effects,  whereas  others  provided 
both  inferential  and  literal  effects.  To  retain  data  independence, 
only  one  outcome  for  each  construct  (i.e.,  general  comprehen¬ 


sion,  literal  comprehension,  and  inferential  comprehension) 
could  be  considered.  To  retain  independence,  if  more  than  one 
measure  was  reported  per  construct  (e.g.,  a  standardized  mea¬ 
sure  that  provided  separate  information  for  literal  and  inferen¬ 
tial  items),  the  measure  providing  separate  information  for 
literal  and  inference  outcomes  was  selected  over  other  mea¬ 
sures.  Some  experiments  reported  scores  on  worksheets  or 
passages  with  questions  interspersed  throughout  the  interven¬ 
tion,  as  well  as,  a  posttest.  In  these  cases,  we  selected  the 
posttest.  For  cases  in  which  the  multiple  measures  or  questions 
within  a  study  were  comparable,  measures  were  aggregated 
using  an  approach  that  takes  into  account  sample  size  differ¬ 
ences  between  conditions  by  weighting  the  groups  accordingly 
(Nouri  &  Greenberg  in  Cortina  &  Nouri,  2000). 

Condition  selection.  An  independent  set  of  effect  sizes  was 
created  by  selecting  only  one  condition  per  experiment.  This 
selection  process  avoided  the  problem  of  data  dependency  result¬ 
ing  from  the  use  of  a  common  control.  The  condition  with  the  most 
elements  or  the  one  considered  most  intensive  according  to  the 
author’s  description  was  retained. 

Subgroups.  To  better  understand  the  differential  effects  be¬ 
cause  of  students’  reading  ability,  studies  reporting  results  for 
skilled  and  less  skilled  readers  with  comparable  control  groups 
were  treated  as  separate  effects.  In  addition,  grade-level  effects 
were  considered  independently  when  studies  reported  both  treat¬ 
ment  and  control  groups  for  each  grade  level. 

Calculating  Effect  Sizes 

If  an  author  reported  a  d-statistic  effect  size,  the  effect  size  was 
retained  without  change.  In  other  cases,  we  calculated  the 
d-statistic  by  taking  the  difference  between  the  intervention  group 
and  the  control  group  means  and  dividing  by  the  pooled  SDs  of  the 
means.  Whenever  possible,  d  was  calculated  after  adjusting  for 
differences  at  pretest  (What  Works  Clearinghouse,  2014).  In  in¬ 
stances  where  SDs  were  not  reported,  they  were  estimated  from 
reported  ^-statistics  (see  Shadish,  Robinson,  &  Congxiao,  1999; 
Smith,  Glass,  &  Miller,  1980)  or  residual  sums  of  squares.  One 
study  (i.e.,  Yuill  &  Oakhill,  1988)  reported  means  without  SDs 
forcing  a  conservative  estimate  of  effects  using  the  exact  p  values 
reported  from  appropriate  t-  or  F  tests,  and  one  study  required 
estimation  using  the  residual  sums  of  squares  (i.e.,  Fortenberry, 
1984). 

Moderator  Coding 

General  study  characteristics.  Methodological  characteris¬ 
tics  were  coded  for  each  study,  so  differences  because  of  study 
design  or  implementation  could  be  ruled  out  as  possible  con¬ 
founds.  Coded  variables  included  the  year  the  study  was  published, 
whether  participants  were  randomly  assigned  to  conditions,  and 
the  amount  of  attrition  that  occurred.  The  type  of  control  group 
used  was  coded  as  a  condition  that  used  the  same  materials  or  a 
business-as-usual  control.  It  is  likely  that  effects  comparing  infer¬ 
ence  instruction  and  business-as-usual  controls  would  be  greater  in 
magnitude  than  control  conditions  in  which  students  used  similar 
materials. 

Dependent  measure.  Each  measure  was  identified  as  infer¬ 
ential,  literal,  or  general.  The  measure  was  also  coded  for  reliabil- 
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ity,  the  type  (i.e.,  listening  or  reading),  and  format  (i.e.,  recall, 
open-ended,  and  multiple-choice)  of  the  measure.  After  reviewing 
the  studies,  we  decided  not  to  code  for  delayed  effects,  because  of 
the  limited  number  of  studies  measuring  delayed  effects  and  the 
variability  in  the  amount  of  time  between  the  end  of  instruction 
and  the  administration  of  the  delayed  measures.  For  example, 
some  delayed  measures  were  administered  one  week  after  instruc¬ 
tion,  while  others  were  administered  up  to  four  months  after 
instruction. 

Participant  characteristics.  Past  research  has  shown  that 
good  and  poor  readers  differ  in  their  ability  to  make  inferences 
(Cain  &  Oakhill,  2007).  Some  studies  have  shown  that  poor 
readers  make  more  gains  after  instruction  than  good  readers  (Yuill 
&  Joscelyne,  1988;  Yuill  &  Oakhill,  1988).  Whereas  other  studies 
have  shown  that  good  readers  make  more  gains  on  inference  tasks 
and  poor  readers  make  more  gains  on  literal  tasks  after  receiving 
instruction  in  inference  generation  (Hansen  &  Pearson,  1983). 
Therefore,  participants  were  coded  as  skilled  readers  or  less  skilled 
readers  as  indicated  by  the  authors  of  the  studies.  Authors  used  the 
terms  poor  readers  and  poor  comprehenders  to  refer  to  students 
who  show  deficits  in  word  level  reading  and/or  comprehension. 
Often  authors  used  a  general  reading  achievement  test  to  establish 
reading  ability.  We  also  know  that  the  ability  to  make  appropriate 
inferences  increases  with  development  (Ackerman,  1988;  Paris  & 
Lindauer,  1976);  therefore,  grade  level  was  coded  to  consider  these 
differences.  Other  participant  characteristics  including  SES  (low  or 
middle/high),  gender,  and  ethnicity  were  also  coded. 

Type  of  instruction.  Inference  instruction  was  considered 
broadly  in  this  review  to  include  any  method  and  procedure 
intended  to  enhance  inference  generation  and  promote  comprehen¬ 
sion.  The  instructional  categories  coded  can  be  found  in  Table  1. 

Contextual  intervention  factors.  Contextual  factors  such  as 
the  total  hours  of  instruction,  who  implemented  the  instruction 
(i.e.,  researcher,  teacher,  or  other),  and  group  size  (i.e.,  one-to-one, 
small  group  of  10  or  less,  or  whole  class  of  11  or  more)  were 
coded.  In  addition  to  the  contextual  factors,  we  classified  and 
coded  the  type  of  instruction  used  in  each  study.  This  was  difficult, 
because  most  of  the  included  studies  used  multiple  instructional 
elements.  We  coded  all  of  the  instructional  elements  reported,  but 
we  also  decided  to  classify  instruction  by  the  element  for  which  the 
researchers  allocated  the  most  time.  This  allowed  us  to  assess  any 
differential  effects  because  of  instructional  methods. 


Type  of  inference.  The  type  of  inference  taught  during  in¬ 
struction  may  also  impact  results.  There  is  evidence  that,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  local  or  text-based  inferences  that  require  integration  of 
information  stated  explicitly  in  adjacent  text  are  easier  to  make 
than  global  or  elaborative  inferences  that  require  using  background 
knowledge  to  fill  in  missing  conceptual  gaps  across  a  text 
(Bowyer-Crane  &  Snowling,  2005;  Cain  &  Oakhill,  1999;  Olson, 
1985).  Despite  the  extensive  extant  literature  on  the  nature  of 
inference  generation,  there  is  no  agreed  upon  definition  or  system 
of  classification  (e.g.,  Graesser  et  al.,  1994;  Nicholas  &  Trabasso, 
1980;  Pearson  &  Johnson,  1978;  Perfetti  &  Stafura,  2015).  After 
reviewing  the  included  studies,  we  noted  that  some  studies  pro¬ 
vided  enough  information  to  classify  the  taught  inference  into  one 
or  more  of  the  taxonomies,  but  others  taught  multiple  types  of 
inferences  or  did  not  provide  enough  details  to  identify  the  specific 
type  of  inference  taught.  Therefore,  we  decided  to  use  the  catego¬ 
ries  of  inference  accepted  by  most  researchers:  (a)  text-based 
inferences  which  are  required  to  connect  textual  elements  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  coherent  text-based  representation,  and  (b)  elaborative 
inferences  that  are  not  required  to  understand  the  text-based  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  text,  but  facilitate  a  more  complete  situation 
model  of  the  text. 

Additional  instructional  elements.  Reading  comprehension 
researchers  have  found  that  explicit  instruction  improves  reading 
comprehension  and  encourages  generalization  (Pearson  &  Dole, 
1987).  Explicit  comprehension  instruction  is  a  model  for  teaching 
in  which  the  teacher  directly  models  the  skill,  guides  the  students 
through  the  acquisition  of  the  new  skill  by  providing  decreasing 
levels  of  support  as  they  gain  proficiency,  and  then  encourages 
students  to  internalize  the  strategy  through  practicing  and  applying 
the  skill  independently.  Some  researchers  have  attributed  the  in¬ 
consistent  results  of  inference  instruction  to  the  lack  of  explicit 
instruction  (Pearson  &  Dole,  1987).  In  addition,  across  theoretical 
stances,  researchers  acknowledge  the  importance  of  metacognitive 
skills  in  the  ability  to  generate  inferences.  We,  therefore,  coded 
whether  any  metacognitive  elements  were  incorporated  into  the 
intervention.  Writing  instruction  has  been  shown  to  increase  read¬ 
ing  comprehension  (Graham  &  Hebert,  2011),  as  well  as  discus¬ 
sion  (Kucan  &  Beck,  1997)  so  these  elements  were  also  coded. 

Text  type.  The  type  of  text  used  (i.e.,  expository  or  narrative) 
could  also  explain  differential  effects  across  studies.  Expository 
texts  are  considered  more  difficult  than  narrative  texts,  because 


Table  1 

Description  of  Inference  Instruction 


Instruction 


Description 


Inference  question  practice  and  question  generation 
Text  clue  integration  strategy 
Background  knowledge  strategy 
Text  structure  and  organization 

Inference  types 

Self-explanation  or  elaboration 
Perspective  taking 


Students  practice  answering  or  generating  inferential  questions  during  or  after  reading. 

Students  are  taught  how  to  use  clues  in  the  text  to  construct  a  coherent  representation. 

Students  are  explicitly  taught  to  use  relevant  background  knowledge  to  fill  in  gaps  in  the  text. 

Graphic  organizers  are  used  to  make  the  text  structure  clear  to  students  or  to  activate 
background  knowledge. 

Inference  is  taught  by  breaking  down  inferences  into  subcategories  and  practicing  each  skill 
individually. 

Students  learn  to  connect  text  ideas  with  prior  knowledge  through  self-explanation  and 
elaboration. 

Students  are  taught  to  empathize  with  characters  and  consider  character  motives  to  make 
predictive  and  causal  inferences. 
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they  require  more  intense  processing  because  of  their  demands  on 
content  knowledge,  abstraction,  and  context-specific  vocabulary 
(Graesser,  Golding,  &  Long,  1991;  Olson,  1985;  Wolfe,  2005).  We 
coded  texts  as  narrative,  expository,  or  both. 

Implementation  fidelity  and  training.  It  is  important  to  es¬ 
tablish  tnat  instruction  was  implemented  as  intended  by  trained 
instructors.  Therefore,  fidelity  of  intervention  implementation  of 
instruction  and  the  training  of  the  instructors  were  coded.  This 
variable  was  coded  liberally.  If  the  authors  mentioned  monitoring 
instruction  in  any  manner  the  study  was  given  credit  for  fidelity. 
Likewise,  if  the  authors  mentioned  training,  coaching,  or  profes¬ 
sional  development,  the  study  was  given  credit  for  having  trained 
instructors. 

Statistical  Procedures 

The  analyses  were  separated  into  three  outcomes  of  interest  (i.e., 
general,  inferential,  and  literal  comprehension).  Each  distribution 
of  effects  and  sample  sizes  was  examined  to  determine  if  there 
were  any  outliers  that  could  distort  results.  Outliers  were  identified 
as  being  2  SDs  from  the  mean.  To  limit  the  influence  of  these 
values  on  subsequent  analyses,  outliers  were  Winsorized  as  rec¬ 
ommended  by  Lipsey  and  Wilson  (2001).  No  outliers  were  iden¬ 
tified  for  the  general,  inferential,  or  literal  effect  sizes,  but  one 
study  was  identified  as  an  outlier  for  sample  size  with  both 
inferential  and  literal  outcomes  (Elbro  &  Buch-Iversen,  2013;  n  = 
151).  We  trimmed  this  effect  by  identifying  the  next  lowest  sample 
size  ( n  =  73),  and  set  the  value  at  the  midpoint  between  the  two 
values  ( n  —  117).  This  allowed  the  study  to  remain  the  largest 
sample  size,  but  reduced  its  influence. 

Effect  sizes  derived  from  small  samples  are  known  to  be  biased, 
so  the  effect  sizes  were  adjusted  using  a  small  sample  correction, 
1  -  (3/4n  -  9),  where  n  is  the  total  sample  size  for  computing  each 
effect  (Hedges,  1982).  Each  Hedges’  g  effect  size  was  then 
weighted  by  the  inverse  of  its  error  variance,  l/SE2,  to  take  its 
proportionate  reliability  into  account  (Shadish  &  Haddock,  1994). 

Next,  the  overall  main  effects  for  literal,  inferential,  and  general 
outcomes  were  estimated  using  a  random  effects  model.  A  test  of 
homogeneity  using  the  ^-statistic  was  then  applied  separately  for 
each  outcome  to  establish  whether  there  was  more  variability  in 
the  effects  than  would  be  expected  by  subject-level  sampling  error 
alone  (Hedges  &  Olkin,  1985).  The  ^-statistic  is  calculated  as 

Q  =  X  wi  x  (ESi  ~  M-  ES^ 

in  which  W;  is  the  inverse  variance  weight  for  each  effect  size  i,  and 
ES;  is  the  weighted  mean  effect  size  for  each  i,  and  ES  is  the 
weighted  mean  effect  size  over  all  cases  of  i.  This  statistic  is 
distributed  as  chi-square  with  k  -  1  degrees  of  freedom  where  k  is 
the  number  of  effect  sizes  and  when  significant,  warrants  rejection 
of  the  null  hypothesis  that  variance  in  effects  are  explained  by 
sampling  error  alone  (Lipsey  &  Wilson,  2001).  For  outcomes 
whose  variance  exceeded  that  predicted  by  sampling  error  alone 
(i.e.,  Q,  p  <  .05),  mixed-weight  regression  analyses  were  con¬ 
ducted  to  estimate  the  moderating  influence  of  method,  participant, 
and  intervention  variables  on  literal  and  inferential  comprehension 
outcomes  (Raudenbush,  1994). 


Results 

Descriptive  Characteristics  of  Studies 

General  study  and  participant  characteristics.  The  descrip¬ 
tive  information  for  general  study  and  methodological  character¬ 
istics,  participant,  and  intervention  characteristics  across  studies 
are  shown  in  Appendix  A.  It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  of  the 
variables  of  interest  could  be  included  in  the  moderator  analysis 
because  of  the  limited  number  of  studies  found  from  the  literature 
search,  but  descriptive  information  about  these  study  characteris¬ 
tics  are  included  to  provide  as  much  information  about  the  infer¬ 
ence  studies  as  possible. 

The  literature  search  yielded  25  eligible  reports  from  which  25 
inferential,  18  literal,  and  13  general  effects  were  derived.  The 
majority  of  the  studies  were  conducted  in  the  1980s  in  peer- 
reviewed  journals.  Most  studies  were  short,  with  almost  half 
lasting  fewer  than  5  hr  and  more  than  70%  lasting  10  or  fewer 
hours.  The  majority  of  the  interventions  were  conducted  by  re¬ 
searchers  in  a  classroom  setting.  Across  these  studies,  there  were 
1,752  participants.  Most  of  the  participants  were  skilled  readers 
from  middle  SES  backgrounds  in  the  3rd  to  8th  grade.  No  infer¬ 
ence  studies  were  found  for  kindergarten  or  Grades  1,  10,  11,  and 
12.  Most  articles  did  not  report  gender  or  ethnicity. 

Methodological  characteristics.  Most  of  the  studies  used  a 
randomized  design  with  control  groups  that  had  exposure  to  the 
materials  the  experimental  groups  used.  The  majority  of  the  out¬ 
come  measures  was  experimenter-designed  and  used  an  open- 
ended  question  or  a  recall  format.  Only  a  few  effects  ( k  =  7)  across 
five  studies  were  derived  from  norm-referenced  standardized  mea¬ 
sures.  The  majority  (more  than  75%)  of  the  studies  reported 
reliability  information  for  measures.  Most  studies  using  custom 
measures  assessed  reliability  using  interrater  reliability  and  inter¬ 
nal  consistency  (i.e.,  Cronbach’s  a,  KR-20).  In  addition,  although 
some  type  of  reliability  information  was  reported  for  the  majority 
of  the  studies,  almost  two  thirds  failed  to  provide  evidence  of 
training  or  coaching  for  the  personnel  implementing  the  interven¬ 
tion  or  for  monitoring  implementation  fidelity. 

Intervention  characteristics.  Many  of  the  methods  used  in 
the  reviewed  studies  aligned  with  the  theoretical  and  cognitive 
literature  concerning  inference  generation.  Many  of  the  studies 
focused  on  teaching  students  to  locate  relevant  information  in  text 
to  generate  an  inference,  to  integrate  information  across  text,  to 
provide  evidence  in  the  text  of  their  answers  to  inferential  ques¬ 
tions,  or  to  activate  and  integrate  background  knowledge  with 
information  in  the  text.  A  majority  of  studies  combined  several 
instructional  features  (e.g.,  metacognitive  strategy  instruction  and 
background  knowledge  activation)  to  teach  inference  generation. 
Nine  of  the  studies  in  this  review  primarily  used  text  clue  instruc¬ 
tion  in  which  students  were  taught  to  find  the  most  relevant 
information  in  the  text.  Some  methods  used  a  cloze  procedure  in 
which  students  were  required  to  provide  a  missing  word  in  the  text 
by  considering  the  words  around  it.  In  other  text  clue  instruction, 
students  looked  for  clue  words  to  figure  out  what  was  happening 
in  the  passage.  Other  interventions  focused  on  activating  or  sup¬ 
porting  background  knowledge  using  advanced  organizers  or 
structural  overviews  to  activate  children’s  background  knowledge. 
In  addition,  some  studies  focused  on  improving  children’s  aware¬ 
ness  and  use  of  connecting  prior  knowledge  to  information  in  the 
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text.  While  most  of  the  studies  included  practice  in  answering 
inferential  questions,  some  asked  students  to  generate  questions. 
Only  a  few  studies  assessed  the  effects  of  self-elaboration  or 
instruction  on  different  types  of  inferences.  For  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  about  effect  sizes,  participants,  and  instructional  elements  per 
study,  see  Table  2. 

Overall  Effects 

The  general  comprehension  effect  sizes  ( k  =  13)  ranged 
from  -0.28  to  1.77  for  an  overall  random  weighted  mean  effect 
size  of  0.58,  which  was  significantly  different  from  0,  p  <  .01  (see 
Appendix  Figure  Cl).  The  inferential  comprehension  effect  sizes 
(, k  =  25)  ranged  from  -0.18  to  2.24  with  an  overall  random 
weighted  mean  effect  size  of  0.68,  which  was  significantly  differ¬ 
ent  from  0,  p  <  .01  (see  Appendix  Figure  C2).  The  literal  effect 
sizes  (k  =  18)  ranged  from  —0.46  to  1.85  with  an  overall  random 
weighted  mean  effect  size  of  0.28,  which  was  significantly  differ¬ 
ent  than  0,  p  =  .04  (see  Appendix  Figure  C3). 

Moderator  Effects 

General  comprehension.  Moderator  analyses  were  con¬ 
ducted  to  determine  if  there  were  systematic  differences  among 
studies  that  could  be  identified.  First,  a  (2-test  was  conducted  for 


the  general  comprehension  effects.  The  test  was  not  significant,  Q 
(12)  =  17.90,  p  —  .12,  indicating  that  there  was  no  heterogeneity 
in  the  effects  that  could  be  attributed  to  the  effects  beyond  sam¬ 
pling  error.  Therefore,  no  moderator  analyses  were  conducted  with 
the  general  comprehension  outcomes.  Although  no  moderator 
analyses  were  conducted  for  the  general  outcomes,  a  separate 
analysis  to  consider  the  overall  effect  size  for  standardized  mea¬ 
sures  using  a  subset  of  the  general  effects  was  conducted.  The 
overall  effect  for  standardized  measures  was  d  =  0.53. 

Inferential  comprehension.  For  inferential  outcomes,  the 
(2-test  was  significant,  Q  (24)  =  69.50,  p  <  .01,  indicating 
heterogeneity  in  the  effects  and  warranting  a  moderator  analy¬ 
sis.  It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  methodological,  mea¬ 
surement,  participant,  and  instruction  characteristics  were  not 
reported  or  there  were  too  few  ( k  <  5)  to  use  in  subsequent 
moderator  analyses  (e.g.,  attrition,  measure  reliability,  and  stan¬ 
dardized  measure). 

First,  the  methodological  characteristics  (i.e.,  control  group 
strength,  random  assignment,  pre-post  effect  size  adjustment,  and 
publication  year)  were  examined  to  determine  if  any  were  associated 
with  effect  size  and  would  need  to  be  controlled  in  subsequent 
analyses.  Zero-order  random  effects  correlations  of  method  variables 
and  effect  size  were  conducted  using  method  of  moments  estimation 
(see  Table  3).  Although  these  correlations  are  helpful  in  considering 


Table  2 


Methodological  and  Intervention  Characteristics  by  Study 


Literal 

effect 

size 

Inference 

effect 

size 

General 

effect 

size 

Standardized 

measure* 

Treatment 

N 

Control 

N 

Control 

group 

strength 

Average 

grade 

Type  of 
reader 

Treatment 

hours 

Type  of 
inference 

Type  of 
text 

Inference 

question 

practice 

Bailey,  Silvern,  Brabham,  &  Ross  (2004) 

1.59 

26 

31 

BAU 

2 

15 

E/T 

Camine,  Kameenui,  &  Woolfson  (1982)  a 

1.29 

12 

12 

BAU 

5 

PC 

3 

E/T 

NAR 

Camine,  Stevens,  Clements,  &  Kameenui  (1982)  b 

2.24 

10 

10 

BAU 

5 

PC 

2 

E 

NAR 

Carr  (1983)  Experiment  1 

.06 

.20 

24 

21 

BAU/M 

6 

27 

E/T 

EXP 

★ 

Carr  (1983)  Experiment  2 

.23 

.56 

.39* 

ITBS 

22 

17 

BAU/M 

6 

27 

T 

EXP 

★ 

Davey  and  McBride  (1986) 

-.08 

.10 

23 

24 

BAU/M 

6 

3 

T 

EXP 

★ 

Dyck  and  Sundbye  (1988) 

1.45 

.96 

12 

12 

BAU/M 

6 

LD 

2 

E/T 

NAR 

★ 

Elbro  and  Buch-Iversen  (2013) 

.44 

.72 

151 

85 

BAU 

6 

8 

E 

EXP 

+ 

Emery  and  Milhalevich  (1992)  4th  grade 

-.28 

21 

21 

BAU/M 

4 

4 

E 

NAR 

+ 

Emery  and  Milhalevich  (1992)  5th  grade 

.20 

23 

23 

BAU/M 

5 

4 

E 

NAR 

+ 

Emery  and  Milhalevich  (1992)  6th  grade 

1.38 

23 

23 

BAU/M 

6 

4 

E 

NAR 

+ 

Fortenberry  (1984) 

-.17* 

.21* 

SDRT 

55 

63 

BAU 

8 

15 

E 

NAR 

Gordon  (1980) 

.42 

.56 

.20* 

MAT 

14 

14 

BAU/M 

5 

20 

E 

NAR 

Hansen  (1980) 

.29 

.55 

.63* 

SAT 

8 

8 

BAU/M 

2 

6 

E 

+ 

Hansen  and  Pearson  (1983)  less  skilled 

.70 

.99 

10 

10 

BAU/M 

4 

LS 

7 

E 

both 

Hansen  and  Pearson  (1983)  skilled 

-.28 

1.07 

10 

10 

BAU/M 

4 

7 

E 

both 

Holmes  (1985) 

2.01 

.83* 

NRT 

6 

6 

BAU/M 

4.5 

LD 

3 

E 

EXP 

+ 

McCormick  and  Hill  (1984) 

.35 

-.18 

.19* 

MAT 

23 

23 

LT 

5 

LD 

67 

E 

both 

+ 

McNamara  et  al.  (2006) 

.41 

17 

21 

BAU 

8 

2 

T/E 

EXP 

Price-Cheves  (1973) 

.06* 

NDRT 

47 

45 

BAU/M 

6 

10 

E 

+ 

Reutzel  and  Hollingsworth  (1988)  less  skilled 

1.85 

1.16 

25 

25 

BAU 

3 

LS 

16 

T 

NAR 

Reutzel  and  Hollingsworth  (1988)  skilled 

-.29 

.41 

25 

25 

BAU 

3 

16 

T 

NAR 

Seifert  (1993) 

-.46 

.73 

29 

28 

LT 

7 

2 

E 

EXP 

+ 

Spires  and  Donley  (1998)  Experiment  2 

-.20 

.48 

35 

39 

BAU/M 

9 

5 

E 

EXP 

Spires  and  Donley  (1998)  Experiment  1 

-.06 

.43 

24 

30 

BAU/M 

9 

5 

E 

EXP 

Stitt  (1968) 

.98 

73 

73 

BAU 

6 

8 

E 

EXP 

Sundbye  (1987) 

.97 

1.22 

12 

12 

BAU/M 

3 

2 

E 

NAR 

★ 

Wells  (1986) 

.21 

67 

44 

BAU/M 

8 

7* 

E 

both 

★ 

Winne,  Graham,  and  Prock  (1993) 

.64 

.65 

11 

11 

LT 

4 

LD 

9 

T 

both 

Yuill  and  Oakhill  (1988)  less  skilled 

1.77 

9 

9 

LT 

2 

PC 

4 

T 

NAR 

Yudl  and  Oakhill  (1988)  skilled 

.50 

10 

10 

LT 

2 

4 

T 

NAR 

Yuill  and  Joscelyne  (1988)  less  skilled  Experiment  2 

.92 

9 

9 

BAU/M 

2 

PC 

4 

T 

NAR 

Yuill  and  Joscelyne  (1988)  skilled  Experiment  2 

.60 

10 

10 

BAU/M 

2 

4 

T 

NAR 

Note.  ITBS  =  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills;  SDRT  =  Stanford  Diagnostic  Reading  Test;  MAT  =  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test;  SAT  =  Stanford 
Achievement  Test;  NRT  =  Nelson  Reading  Test;  BAU  =  Business  as  Usual  Control;  BAU/M  =  Business  as  Usual  Control  with  Materials;  LT  =  Lesser 
Treatment;  PC  =  Poor  Comprehender;  LD  =  Learning  Disabled;  LS  =  Less  Skilled  Reader;  E  =  Elaborative;  T  =  Text  Based;  NAR  =  Narrative-  EXP  = 
Expository. 

*  Indicates  an  effect  size  derived  from  a  norm-referenced  standardized  test,  ★dominant  instructional  component.  +  instructional  component  present 
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Table  3 

Standardized  Correlation  Coefficients  of  Selected  Method 
Variables  for  Inferential  (K  =  25)  and  Literal 
(k  —  17)  Outcomes 


Method  variable 

P  inference 

P  literal 

Control  group  strength 

.39 

.15 

Random  assignment 

.09 

.19 

Pre-post  effect  size  adjustment 

-.05 

-.14 

Publication  year 

.12 

-.04 

Note.  Random-weighted  analysis;  (3  [|xt]  .15  were  considered  non-trivial 
and  were  carried  forward  in  subsequent  analyses.  Analysis  included  control 
group  strength  (0  =  business-as-usual  control;  1  =  same  materials); 
random  assignment  (0  =  quasi-experiment;  1  =  random  assignment  or 
matched  design);  pre-post  effect  size  adjustment  (no  pre-post  adjustment  = 
0;  pre-post  =1). 

which  method  variables  might  be  influencing  effects,  caution  must  be 
exercised  in  their  interpretation,  because  they  ignore  all  other  moder¬ 
ating  factors.  Only  one  methodological  variable,  control  group 
strength,  showed  a  nontrivial  relationship  (i.e.,  (3  >  .15;  Lipsey  & 
Wilson,  2001)  and  was  carried  forward  as  a  control  moderator. 

Next,  a  series  of  inverse-variance  weighted  random  effects  multiple 
regressions  were  used.  To  identify  relationships  between  effect  size 
and  study  characteristics  without  the  confounding  influence  of  other 


study  characteristics  (see  Raudenbush,  1 994),  each  characteristic  was 
considered  separately  while  controlling  for  the  method  moderators 
that  were  carried  forward  (see  Table  4).  For  the  inferential  effects,  in 
addition  to  the  control  group  strength,  only  three  other  moderators 
were  associated  with  effect  size.  Grade  level  was  negatively  associ¬ 
ated  with  effect  size  indicating  that  inference  interventions  with 
younger  students  were  more  effective  than  interventions  with  older 
students.  The  moderator  analysis  also  showed  that  less  skilled  readers 
benefited  more  from  inference  instruction  than  skilled  readers,  and 
that  instruction  in  small  groups  was  more  effective  than  instruction  in 
larger  formats. 

Next,  the  significant  moderators  (i.e.,  control  group  strength, 
grade  level,  reading  ability,  and  group  format)  were  simultane¬ 
ously  entered  to  take  into  account  relationships  among  variables 
(see  Table  5).  In  this  final  model,  only  control  group  strength  and 
small  group  instruction  were  significantly  associated  with  inferen¬ 
tial  effects. 

Literal  comprehension.  A  <2-test  was  conducted  for  the  literal 
effects  and  was  found  to  be  significant,  Q  (17)  =  61.42,  p  <  .01, 
indicating  heterogeneity  in  the  effects  that  could  be  identified  in  a 
moderator  analysis.  Using  the  same  procedures  as  above,  we  consid¬ 
ered  the  effects  of  moderators  on  the  literal  comprehension  outcomes. 

First,  we  examined  the  methodological  characteristics  (i.e.,  con¬ 
trol  group  strength,  random  assignment,  pre-post  effect  size  ad- 


Text  Background  Inference  Direct 

Question  Facilitated  Text  clue  structure  or  knowledge  type  Strategy  Self  Metacognitive  Perspective  explanation 
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Table  4 

Conditional  Correlations  for  Inferential  (k  =  25)  and  Literal 
(k  =  18)  Comprehension  Outcomes  Controlling  for 
Method  Variables 


Study  characteristic 

P  inference 

P 

ft  literal 

P 

Participant 

Grade  level 

-.42 

.02 

-.42 

.07 

Less  skilled  vs.  skilled 

.40 

.03 

.78 

<.01 

SES 

-.11 

.59 

-.18 

.49 

Instruction,  measure,  and  text 

Small  vs.  large  group 

.66 

<.01 

.51 

.03 

Instructional  intensity  (hours) 

-.33 

.08 

.13 

.62 

Activating  background  knowledge 

.00 

.99 

-.37 

.17 

Text  clues 

.13 

.50 

.25 

.35 

Questioning 

-.01 

.99 

.23 

.36 

Meta-cognitive  strategy 

-.02 

.93 

.16 

.54 

Elaborative  vs.  text-based  inference 

.11 

.50 

-.13 

.61 

Explicit  instruction 

.02 

.94 

-.10 

.70 

Discussion 

.04 

.82 

.13 

.60 

Writing 

-.02 

.93 

.04 

.89 

Listening  measure 

.32 

.08 

— 

— 

Open-ended  questions  vs.  other 

.26 

.22 

— 

— 

Expository  text  vs.,  other 

-.20 

.17 

-.42 

.07 

Note.  Mixed-weighted  analysis.  Each  instructional  characteristic  was  en¬ 
tered  individually  and  tested  in  the  presence  of  method  moderators  (for 
inference  effects:  control  group  strength;  for  literal  effects:  control  group 
strength  and  random  assignment).  SES  =  socioeconomic  status;  analysis 
included:  SES  (high/middle  vs.  low);  small  group  (one-to-one  or  small 
group  with  10  or  less  students)  vs.  large  group  (1 1  or  more  students);  each 
instructional  type  or  element  vs.  other.  Listening  measures  for  literal 
outcomes  or  open-ended  questions  could  not  be  considered  because  of  a 
limited  number  of  studies  ( k  <  5). 

justment,  and  publication  year)  to  determine  if  any  were  associated 
with  effect  size  and  would  need  to  be  controlled  in  subsequent 
analyses.  Zero-order  random  effects  correlations  of  method  vari¬ 
ables  and  effect  size  were  conducted  using  method  of  moments 
estimation  (see  Table  3).  For  the  literal  effects,  control  group 
strength  and  random  assignment  were  practically  associated  with 
effect  size  (i.e.,  3  >  .10)  and  carried  forward  as  control  variables 
in  subsequent  analyses. 

Next,  a  series  of  inverse- variance  weighted  random  effects  multiple 
regressions  were  conducted.  Each  characteristic  was  considered  sep¬ 
arately  while  controlling  for  the  method  moderators  that  were  carried 
forward  (see  Table  4).  In  contrast  to  the  inferential  effects,  grade  level 
approached  but  did  not  reach  significance.  Similar  to  the  inferential 

Table  5 


Final  Model  for  Inferential  Comprehension  Outcomes  (k  —  25) 


95%  Cl 

Lower 

Upper 

Study  characteristic 

B 

SE 

limit 

limit 

P 

P 

Method 

Control  group  strength 
Participant 

.34 

.15 

.04 

.64 

.37 

.05 

Grade  level 

-.01 

.32 

-.12 

.11 

-.10 

.67 

Less  skilled  vs.  skilled 
Instruction 

.10 

.26 

-.42 

.61 

.09 

.64 

Small  vs.  large  group 

.36 

.15 

.06 

.66 

.56 

.01 

Note.  Mixed-weighted  analysis.  Qresid{ 20)  =  1 1.70,  p  =  .93. 


outcomes,  less  skilled  readers  benefited  more  from  inferential  instruc¬ 
tion  than  more  skilled  readers  on  literal  outcomes,  and  small  group 
instruction  was  more  effective  than  whole  group  instruction.  The 
active  moderators  for  literal  comprehension  were  then  considered 
simultaneously  in  a  final  model  (see  Table  6).  In  this  model,  only 
control  group  strength  and  reading  ability  explained  differences  in 
literal  effects. 

Comparison  of  skilled  and  less  skilled  readers.  To  make 
clearer  the  comparison  of  skilled  and  less  skilled  readers,  an  overall 
mixed  weighted  mean  effect  size  for  each  type  of  reader  for  inference 
and  literal  effects  was  computed.  Without  considering  conditionality 
of  method  moderators,  the  overall  effect  for  skilled  readers  on  infer¬ 
ence  measures  was  moderate,  d  =  0.55,  and  the  effect  for  less  skilled 
readers  was  large,  d  =  0.80  (Cohen,  1988;  Appendix  Figure  C2).  The 
overall  effect  for  skilled  readers  on  literal  measures  was  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  different  than  0 ,d  =  0.06,  but  the  effect  for  less  skilled  readers 
was  large,  d  =  0.97  and  significantly  different  than  0  (see  Appendix 
Figure  C3).  Although  skilled  and  less  skilled  readers  benefited  simi¬ 
larly  from  inference  instruction,  only  less  skilled  readers  benefited 
substantially  on  literal  measures  of  comprehension  after  receiving 
inference  instruction  (see  Figure  1). 

Publication  Bias 

One  threat  to  the  conclusions  of  any  meta-analysis  that  must  be 
addressed  is  publication  bias  (e.g.,  Steme  &  Egger,  2001;  Sutton, 
2009).  The  mean  effect  estimates  may  be  upwardly  biased  because  of 
nonreporting  of  underpowered  studies  or  studies  producing  negative 
effects.  Publication  bias  can  be  identified  through  visual  analysis  of 
the  effects  plotted  by  their  SE.  We  expect  the  plotted  effects  to  be 
symmetrical  around  the  mean  and  form  an  inverted  funnel.  Visual 
analysis  of  the  funnel  plots  (see  Appendix  B)  for  the  general  and 
inference  outcomes  showed  a  few  outlying  effects,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  large  effects  not  predicted  by  their  SE  that  suggests 
possible  publication  bias.  However,  the  effects  for  the  literal  outcomes 
were  more  evenly  distributed  and  show  little  indication  of  publication 
bias.  Likewise,  Egger’ s  regression  intercept  for  the  general  effects 
was  2.90  (p  —  .04,  one-tailed),  for  the  inferential  effects  was  1.79 
( p  =  .03,  one-tailed),  and  for  the  literal  effects  was  1.42  (p  =  .14, 
one-tailed)  indicating  no  bias.  To  consider  the  extent  to  which  the 
overall  effect  sizes  for  the  general  and  comprehension  outcomes  are 
potentially  impacted  by  publication  bias,  Duval  and  Tweedie’s  trim 
and  fill  procedure  (Duval  &  Tweedie,  2000)  was  conducted.  This 
method  determines  the  number  of  studies  needed  to  be  trimmed  from 


Table  6 

Final  Model  for  Literal  Comprehension  Outcomes  (k  =  18) 


Study  characteristic 

B 

SE 

95%  Cl 

Lower  Upper 
limit  limit 

3 

P 

Method 

Control  group  strength 

.37 

.18 

.01 

.72 

.42 

.04 

Random  assignment 

.94 

.30 

-.52 

.58 

.02 

.92 

Participant 

Less  skilled  vs.  skilled 

.94 

.30 

.34 

1.54 

.68 

<.01 

Instruction 

Small  vs.  large  group 

.24 

.18 

-.11 

.60 

.19 

.28 

Note.  Mixed-weighted  analysis.  Qresidifi)  =  8.93,  p  =  .77. 
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Figure  1.  Comparison  of  inferential  and  literal  effects  for  skilled  and  less 
skilled  readers. 


the  right  side  of  the  plot  and  imputed  on  the  left  to  produce  symmetry. 
The  trimmed  studies  are  imputed  as  mirror  images  on  the  left  side  of 
the  plot.  Using  this  procedure  with  the  general  outcomes,  five  studies 
were  imputed  resulting  in  an  estimated  effect  size  of  reduction  from 
d  =  0.58  to  d  —  0.25.  For  the  inference  outcomes,  six  studies  were 
trimmed  and  imputed  resulting  in  a  reduction  of  the  overall  effect  size 
from  d  =  0.68  to  d  =  0.48. 

Publication  bias  cannot  be  determined  definitively,  and  in  some 
cases,  the  effects  may  not  be  caused  by  publication  bias,  but  may 
represent  a  true  shift  in  the  effects  due  the  interventions  conducted  in 
the  smaller  studies  (Borenstein,  Hedges,  Higgins,  &  Rothstein,  2011; 
Sutton,  2009).  In  this  review,  studies  with  fewer  participants  tended  to 
use  smaller  groups,  be  conducted  with  less  skilled  readers,  and  use 
more  intense  types  of  instruction.  Other  differences  associated  with 
these  studies  may  not  have  been  captured  in  the  moderator  analysis 
and  may  account  for  the  asymmetry  of  the  plots  for  the  general  and 
inference.  In  addition,  the  trim  and  fill  sensitivity  analysis  showed  that 
if  publication  bias  was  present  the  point  estimates  would  be  positive 
for  general  and  inference  outcomes. 

Discussion 

Overall,  the  effects  of  inference  instruction  on  general  and  infer¬ 
ential  comprehension  outcomes  were  moderate  to  large  for  skilled  and 
less  skilled  readers.  These  findings  align  with  previous  research 
supporting  the  view  that  inference  generation  plays  a  causal  role  in 
reading  comprehension.  The  findings  also  revealed  that  inference 
instruction  implemented  with  less  skilled  readers  improved  not  only 
inferential  understanding,  but  also  hteral  comprehension  of  text.  Al¬ 
though  higher  order  skills  are  considered  difficult  to  teach,  surpris¬ 
ingly,  most  of  the  studies  showed  positive  results  in  relatively  short 
periods  of  time  (i.e.,  less  than  10  hr).  One  instructional  factor,  pro¬ 
viding  instruction  in  a  small  group,  stood  out  as  being  important  to 
inference  outcomes. 


gration  procedures  as  primary  components  of  the  interventions,  re¬ 
flecting  the  importance  of  these  skills  to  inference  generation.  The 
importance  of  executive  function  skills  was  also  acknowledged  across 
the  studies.  Although  not  a  primary  component  in  most  studies,  the 
majority  of  the  interventions  included  procedures  to  explicitly  teach 
students  to  use  strategies  to  make  inferences,  and  in  almost  half  of  the 
studies,  children  were  exphcitly  taught  to  monitor  their  understanding 
as  they  read. 

Two  of  the  cognitive  skills  addressed  in  some  models  of  compre¬ 
hension,  working  memory  and  suppression,  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
majority  of  studies.  Although  they  were  not  explicitly  addressed, 
some  of  the  studies  used  procedures  to  support  these  skills.  For 
instance,  most  of  the  studies  used  procedures  likely  to  support  stu¬ 
dents  with  working  memory  deficits  such  as  partitioning  the  text  into 
smaller  sections  and  asking  questions  after  each  section  instead  of 
waiting  until  the  end  of  an  entire  passage.  An  interesting  find  was  that 
although  struggling  readers  have  been  known  to  make  haphazard 
elaborations  (Williams,  1993)  and  have  difficulty  suppressing  irrele¬ 
vant  knowledge  in  making  inferences  (Gemsbacher  &  Faust,  1991), 
only  a  few  studies  mentioned  any  procedures  to  provide  feedback  to 
help  students  suppress  irrelevant  knowledge.  Reutzel  and  Holling¬ 
sworth  (1988)  required  students  to  justify  the  inferences  they  made  by 
identifying  evidence  in  the  text,  and  McNamara  et  al.  (2006)  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  closely  linking  what  students  know  to  infor¬ 
mation  in  text.  On  the  other  hand,  to  encourage  knowledge  activation, 
Spires  and  Donley  (1998)  purposefully  made  no  initial  judgments 
about  the  knowledge  the  students  generated.  They  did,  however,  ask 
students  who  related  off  topic  prior  knowledge,  “Can  you  explain  why 
that  portion  of  text  reminded  you  of  that  specific  experience  or 
information?”  (p.  251).  Given  the  problems  with  struggling  readers 
haphazard  elaborations  and  variability  in  the  procedures  used  to  help 
students  select  and  use  relevant  prior  knowledge,  future  studies  should 
attempt  to  identify  the  most  promising  procedures  for  helping  students 
suppress  irrelevant  knowledge. 

Overall  this  review  showed  that  inference  interventions  are  effec¬ 
tive  at  increasing  general  and  inferential  comprehension.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  we  were  unable  to  discern  which  interventions  were  most 
promising.  Many  of  the  studies  contained  multiple  components  in¬ 
tended  to  increase  inference  generation.  This  approach  makes  sense 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  as  multiple  strategies  have  a  better  chance 
of  addressing  the  various  cognitive  skills  required  to  successfully 
generate  inferences.  However,  the  overlap  of  these  instructional  com¬ 
ponents  muddies  any  comparisons  of  specific  inference  strategies  and 
is  likely  the  reason  why  no  particular  type  of  instruction  was  found  to 
be  more  effective  than  any  other  in  this  review.  Future  intervention 
research  should  consider  isolating  specific  instructional  procedures 
using  a  component  analysis  to  determine  which  methods  are  most 
beneficial. 


Theory  and  Intervention  Development 

Inference  generation  requires  the  coordination  of  many  cognitive 
processes  (e.g.,  background  knowledge  activation,  integration  pro¬ 
cesses,  suppression  of  irrelevant  information,  working  memory,  and 
executive  function  skills).  Many  of  these  aspects  were  targeted  for 
instruction  in  the  reviewed  studies.  Inference  generation  has  been 
shown  to  be  highly  dependent  on  background  knowledge  (Kendeou  et 
al.,  2014;  Kintsch  &  Kintsch,  2005)  and  integration  processes  (Barnes 
et  al.,  1996;  Cain  et  al.,  2001).  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  reviewed 
studies  included  background  knowledge  strategies  or  text  clue  inte¬ 


Differential  Effects  for  Skilled  and  Less 
Skilled  Readers 

Although  both  skilled  and  less  skilled  readers  benefited  from 
inference  instruction  on  general  comprehension  and  inferential 
outcomes,  there  were  marked  differences  between  how  they 
responded  to  literal  questions.  Keeping  in  mind  that  the  studies 
selected  for  this  review  focused  on  strategies  and  methods  for 
increasing  inferential  understanding,  it  was  somewhat  unex¬ 
pected  that  less  skilled  readers  showed  substantial  growth  on  an 
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aspect  of  comprehension  that  was  not  explicitly  taught.  Con¬ 
versely,  this  finding  makes  sense  when  considering  the  prob¬ 
lems  less  skilled  readers  exhibit  when  engaging  with  text.  These 
readers  are  often  characterized  as  more  passive  than  skilled 
readers  (e.g.,  Cain  &  Oakhill,  1999).  Many  of  the  studies  in  this 
review  provided  explicit  instruction  in  finding  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  in  a  text  and  integrating  it  with  prior  knowledge  to 
answer  inferential  questions.  It  seems  that  this  type  of  instruc¬ 
tion  would  be  especially  beneficial  to  less  skilled  readers,  as  it 
would  aid  them  in  making  inferences  and  require  them  to  attend 
to  important  details  to  which  they  may  not  have  otherwise 
noticed.  Generating  inferences  also  requires  students  to  engage 
with  the  text  at  a  deeper  level  than  answering  factual  questions. 
In  memory  research,  deeper  levels  of  processing  have  consis¬ 
tently  been  shown  to  lead  to  higher  levels  of  retention  and 
greater  retrieval  (Craik,  2002;  Craik  &  Lockhart,  1972).  This 
finding  is  consistent  with  Kintsch’s  Cl  model  (1988)  of  com¬ 
prehension  in  which  the  generation  of  inferences  can  strengthen 
memory  traces  for  the  literal  content. 

In  contrast,  the  skilled  readers  made  no  gains  in  literal 
understanding.  It  may  be  that  at  pretest,  the  skilled  readers  were 
able  to  form  a  textbase  level  understanding  of  what  they  read 
and  were  therefore  competent  at  answering  the  literal  questions. 
If  readers  were  already  competent,  they  would  be  unlikely  to 
show  growth  in  answering  literal  questions  after  receiving 
instruction  in  inferencing.  Alternatively,  teaching  students  who 
generally  have  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  textbase  to 
focus  exclusively  on  processing  at  the  situation  model  may 
encourage  less  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  details  in  the  text  and 
may  weaken  their  performance  on  literal  questions.  Future 
experimental  studies  informed  by  discourse  processing  models 
and  memory  paradigms  should  be  conducted  to  consider  the 
possible  impact  of  inference  instruction  on  readers’  literal  un¬ 
derstanding  of  text. 

Limitations  of  the  Review 

The  ability  to  make  inferences  is  considered  the  hallmark  of 
a  good  reader,  and  a  vast  amount  of  research  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  to  better  understand  inference  generation.  A  surprising 
findirfg  from  this  review  was  that  so  few  well-designed  inter¬ 
vention  studies  have  been  conducted  to  address  this  important 
skill.  As  discussed  earlier,  one  reason  for  the  limited  number  of 
studies  may  be  because  of  publication  bias  and  lack  of  reporting 
by  researchers.  Many  inference  studies  were  excluded,  because 
there  was  not  enough  information  available  to  compute  an 
effect  size.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  majority  of  the  excluded 
studies  reported  positive  effects  that  are  consistent  with  the 
overall  findings  of  this  review.  However,  the  inclusion  of  these 
studies  might  have  changed  some  of  the  results  in  the  moderator 
analysis.  Another  limitation  is  that  the  results  of  this  review  can 
only  be  generalized  to  students  in  Grades  2  through  9.  There 
were  no  studies  conducted  in  the  earlier  or  later  grade  levels. 
Studies  will  have  to  be  conducted  in  the  primary  grades  and 
high  school  level  to  assess  if  inference  instruction  is  beneficial 
for  these  students. 

Another  limitation  of  this  review  concerns  not  taking  into 
account  whether  students,  especially  those  with  reading  diffi¬ 
culties  could  adequately  access  the  texts  used  in  the  studies. 


High  quality  lexical  representations  have  been  shown  to  support 
inferential  processes  and  comprehension  (Perfetti  &  Stafura, 
2014;  Garcia  &  Cain,  2014).  Some  of  the  studies  controlled  for 
word-level  processes  through  reading  the  passages  aloud.  Oth¬ 
ers  report  the  characteristics  of  the  texts  including  grade  level, 
but  most  of  the  studies  did  not  have  enough  information  to 
reliably  code  whether  readers  could  easily  read  the  text.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  text  chosen  for  studies  conducted 
with  less  skilled  readers  may  have  been  easier  than  texts  used  in 
other  studies.  Using  easier  texts  may  have  made  inferential 
processing  easier  and  inflated  results  for  those  studies.  A  re¬ 
lated  limitation  of  the  review  concerns  issues  with  lumping 
different  types  of  readers  (e.g.,  struggling  readers,  poor  com- 
prehenders)  together  in  the  analysis.  This  was  done  for  two 
reasons.  First,  there  were  not  enough  studies  conducted  with 
any  one  type  of  reader  to  analyze  them  separately.  Second,  most 
of  the  studies  did  not  offer  adequate  information  for  classifying 
readers  in  any  meaningful  way. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  limited  number  of  studies  and  lack 
of  reporting,  many  questions  could  not  be  adequately  answered 
because  of  the  research  methods  used.  Unfortunately,  very  few 
studies  utilized  a  standardized  measure  of  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  at  posttest,  and  many  of  the  custom  measures  were  closely 
aligned  with  the  instruction  provided  in  the  studies.  The  use  of 
custom  measures  was  understandable,  because  most  of  the 
studies  were  very  short  in  duration.  However,  positive  out¬ 
comes  on  standardized  tests  would  bolster  our  confidence  in  the 
generalizability  of  effects.  Likewise,  the  inclusion  of  more 
studies  using  delayed  measures  would  also  help  us  determine 
the  durability  of  the  effects. 

Recommendations  for  Practice  and  Future  Research 

Current  practices  regarding  the  teaching  of  inference  skills  in 
the  classroom  are  unknown.  It  is  unclear  if  teachers  are  aware 
of  evidence-based  strategies  for  teaching  inference  generation 
and  whether  skilled  and  less  skilled  readers  have  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  practice  these  skills  in  the  classroom.  The  common 
core  state  standards  (CCSS)  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
students  engaging  deeply  with  complex  text.  In  this  study, 
practices  such  as  those  recommended  by  CCSS  (e.g.,  a  focus  on 
text  dependent  questions  and  providing  evidence)  were  found  to 
be  effective  at  increasing  students’  comprehension.  However, 
other  interventions  that  taught  students  how  to  activate  and 
integrate  their  background  knowledge  with  the  text  were  also 
effective.  According  to  our  current  understanding  of  how  peo¬ 
ple  make  sense  of  text,  readers  must  use  and  integrate  back¬ 
ground  knowledge  to  create  an  appropriate  situation  model. 
Students  who  have  difficulty,  either  because  they  lack  back¬ 
ground  knowledge  or  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  inte¬ 
grate  their  knowledge  with  relevant  information  in  the  text,  will 
require  support  if  they  are  to  be  successful  at  independently 
reading  complex  texts.  Future  research  should  consider  how  to 
best  support  knowledge  development  and  explicit  instruction  in 
inference  generation.  One  promising  approach  is  to  design 
interventions  that  simultaneously  build  deep  background 
knowledge  in  a  topic  while  teaching  inference  skills  (e.g.,  Barth 
&  Elleman,  2016;  McNamara  et  al.,  2006). 
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Findings  from  this  review  suggest  that  inference  skills  can  be 
effectively  taught  to  both  skilled  and  less  skilled  readers,  and 
that  for  less  skilled  readers,  inference  instruction  provides  the 
additional  benefit  of  enhanced  memory  for  the  literal  content  in 
a  text.  Typical  instruction  for  teaching  less  skilled  readers  often 
focuses  on  ensuring  students  have  an  accurate  representation  of 
the  textbase  before  asking  them  to  answer  inferential  questions. 
Yet,  findings  from  this  review  suggest  that  if  we  teach  less 
skilled  readers  strategies  for  generating  inferences,  they  may 
engage  more  deeply  in  the  text  and  thus  develop  more  accurate 
and  durable  textbase  representations. 

Comprehension  instruction  should  be  grounded  in  applying 
the  discoveries  made  in  cognitive  science  to  instructional  meth¬ 
odologies  (Compton,  Miller,  Elleman,  &  Steacy,  2014).  Future 
work  should  consider  the  extent  to  which  background  knowl¬ 
edge,  integration,  and  suppression  play  a  role  in  comprehension 
outcomes,  and  how  these  findings  from  cognitive  science  can 
lead  to  the  next  generation  of  comprehension  methods.  It  would 
be  valuable  for  practitioners  to  know  which  strategies  hold  the 
most  promise  and  how  these  strategies  are  likely  to  interact  with 
learner  characteristics.  The  use  of  scientifically  proven  strate¬ 
gies  based  on  our  understanding  of  cognition  will  be  crucial  as 
we  raise  expectations  for  students,  especially  those  that  are 
struggling.  Although  future  research  will  have  to  consider 
which  inference  generation  interventions  are  most  effective,  the 
instructional  methods  reviewed  in  this  article  provide  evidence 
that  inference  strategies  are  effective  and  should  be  utilized  in 
schools  to  enhance  comprehension. 
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Appendix  A 
Study  Characteristics 


Table  A1 

General  and  Methodological  Characteristics  of  Studies 

k{%) 

Publication  type 

Journal 

27  (82%) 

Dissertation 

4(12%) 

Book 

2  (6%) 

Publication  year 

1960-1969 

1  (3%) 

1970-1979 

1  (3%) 

1980-1989 

21  (64%) 

1990-1999 

7(21%) 

2000-2009 

2  (6%) 

2010-2013 

1  (3%) 

Type  of  control 

Business  as  usual  control 

8  (24%) 

BAU  with  material  exposure  or  lesser 

25  (76%) 

treatment 

Assignment 

Random/matched 

26  (79%) 

Quasi-experimental 

7(21%) 

Attrition 

Less  than  15% 

32  (97%) 

More  than  16% 

1  (3%) 

Note.  BAU  =  Business  as  usual  control. 


Table  A2 


Measurement  Characteristics  of  Studies 


Measurement  format 

Open-ended  or  recall 
k  (%) 

Multiple  choice 
k  (%) 

Mixed  format 
k  (%) 

General  (k  =  13) 

Inference  ( k  =  25) 

Literal  (k  =  18) 

8  (62%) 
20  (80%) 
15  (83%) 

5  (38%) 

4(16%) 

3  (17%) 

2  (8%) 

Standardized  k  (%) 

Custom  k  (%) 

Measure  type 

General  (k  =  13) 

Inference  ( k  =  25) 

Literal  (k  =  18) 

7  (54%) 

2  (8%) 

1  (6%) 

6  (46%) 

23  (92%) 
17(94%) 

Listening  k  (%) 

Reading  k  (%) 

Measure  presentation 

General  (k  =  13) 

Inference  (k  =  25) 

Literal  (k  =  18) 

3  (23%) 

6  (24%) 

3  (17%) 

10  (77%) 
19(76%) 

15  (83%) 

Inter-rater  k  (%) 

Internal  consistency  k  (%) 

Not  reported  k  (%) 

Measure  reliability 

Across  studies  ( k  =  56) 

30  (55%) 

14(24%) 

12(21%) 
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Table  A3 

Contextual  Intervention  Characteristics  of  Studies 


k  (%) 


Group  format 

One  to  one 

9  (27%) 

Small  group 

6(18%) 

Whole  class 

18  (55%) 

Instruction  intensity  in  hours 

1-5 

16(48%) 

6-10 

8  (24%) 

11-15 

2  (6%) 

16-20 

4(12%) 

21  + 

3  (9%) 

Inference  type 

Text-based 

9  (27%) 

Elaborative  or  both 

24  (73%) 

Instructor 

Teacher 

14  (42%) 

Researcher 

16  (48%) 

Self-directed 

2  (6%) 

Parent 

1  (3%) 

Text  type 

Narrative 

15  (45%) 

Expository 

10(30%) 

Both 

5  (15%) 

Not  reported 

3  (9%) 

Implementation  fidelity 

Yes 

11  (33%) 

Not  reported 

22  (66%) 

Instructor  training 

Yes 

12  (36%) 

Not  reported 

21  (64%) 

Table  A4 


Participant  Characteristics 


k  (%) 

Grade 

K-2a 

6(18%) 

3-5 

13(39%) 

6-8 

12(36%) 

9— 1 2a 

2  (6%) 

Reading  ability 

Skilled 

23  (69%) 

Less  skilled 

10(31%) 

Socioeconomic  status 

Low 

5  (15%) 

Middle/high 

18(55%) 

Not  reported 

10  (30%) 

No  studies  were  conducted  in  kindergarten  or  Grades  1,  10,  11,  and  12. 
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Appendix  B 

Additional  Information  for  Consideration  of  Publication  Bias 


-Z0  -1.5  -1.0  -0.5  0.0  0.5  1.0  1.5  Z0 


l-fedges's  g 


Figure  Bl.  Funnel  plot  of  observed  (k  =  13)  and  imputed  ( k  =  5)  general  comprehension  effects  by  SE  using 
a  95%  confidence  interval  (Cl). 


-3-2-10  1  2  3 

htedges's  g 


Figure  B2.  Funnel  plot  of  observed  ( k  =  25)  and  imputed  ( k  =  6)  inferential  comprehension  effects  by  SE 
using  a  95%  confidence  interval  (Cl). 
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Figure  B3.  Funnel  plot  of  observed  (k  =  18)  and  imputed  (k  =  3)  literal  comprehension  effects  by  SE  using 
a  95%  confidence  interval  (Cl). 


Appendix  C 
Funnel  Plots 


Study  name 


Hedges's  g  and  95%  Cl 


Emery  &  Milhalevich  (1992)  4th  grade 
McCormick  &  Hill  (1984) 

Gordon  (1980) 

Emery  &  Milhalevich  (1992)  5th  grade 
Carr(1983)exp2 

McNamara,  O'Reilly,  Best.  &  Ozuru  (2006) 
Yuill  &  Oakhill  (1988)  skilled 
Yuill  &  Joscelyne  (1988)  skilled  exp  2 
Hansen  (1980) 

Holmes  (1985) 

Yuill  &  Joscelyne  (1988)  less  skilled  exp  2 
Emery  &  Milhalevich  (1992)  6th  grade 
Yuill  &  Oakhill  (1988)  less  skilled 


Figure  Cl.  Study  characteristics.  Forest  plot  of  general  comprehension 
effects  using  a  95%  confidence  interval. 


Study  name 

Prlce-Cheves  (1973) 

Davey  &  McBride  (1986) 

Carr  (1983)  Exp  1 
Fortenberry  (1984) 

Wells  (1986) 

Reutzel  &  Hollingsworth  (1988)  skilled 
Spires  8t  Donley  (1998)  Exp  2 
Spires  8t  Donley  (1998)  Exp  1 
Hansen (1980) 

Gordon  (1980) 

Carr  (1983)  Exp  1 

Elbro  &  Buch  Iverson  (2013) 

Seifert  (1993) 

Stitt  (1968) 

Hansen  &  Pearson  (1983)  skilled 
Sundbye (1987) 

Bailey  et  al.  (2004) 

Effect  for  Skilled  Readers 

McCormick  8i  Hill  (1984) 

Winne,  Graham  &  Prock  (1993) 

Dyck  &  Sundbye (1988) 

Hansen  &  Pearson  (1983)  less  skilled 
Reutzel  8i  Hollingsworth  (1988)  less  skilled 
Carnine,  Kameenui  et  al.  (1982) 

Holmes  (1985) 

Carnine,  Stevens  et  al.  (1982) 

Effect  for  Less  Skilled  Readers 
Overall  Effect 

•2.00 


Hedge's  g  and  95%  Cl 


Figure  C2.  Forest  plots  of  main  effects,  forest  plot  of  a  mixed-weight 
inference  effects  by  reading  ability  using  a  95%  confidence  interval. 
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Study  name 

Seifert  (1993) 

Reutzel  &  Hollingsworth  (1988)  skilled 
Hansen  &  Pearson  (1983)  skilled 
Spires  &  Donley  (1998)  Exp  2 
Fortenberry  (1984) 

Davey  &  McBride  (1986) 

Spires  &  Donley  (1998)  Exp  1 
Carr  (1983)  Exp  1 
Carr  (1983)  Exp  2 
Hansen  (1980) 

Gordon  (1980) 

Elbro  &  Buch-lverson  (2013) 

Sundbye (1987) 

Effect  for  Skilled  Readers 

McCormick  &  Hill  (1984) 

Winne,  Graham  &  Prock  (1993) 

Hansen  &  Pearson  (1983)  less  skilled 
Dyck  &  Sundbye (1988) 

Reutzel  &  Hollingsworth  (1988)  less  skilled 

Effect  for  Less  Skilled  Readers 
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Figure  C3.  Additional  information  for  consideration  of  publication  bias.  Forest  plot  of  mixed-weight  literal 
effects  by  reading  ability  using  a  95%  confidence  interval. 
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Language-Independent  and  Language-Specific  Aspects  of  Early  Literacy: 
An  Evaluation  of  the  Common  Underlying  Proficiency  Model 
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According  to  the  common  underlying  proficiency  model  (Cummins,  1981),  as  children  acquire  academic 
knowledge  and  skills  in  their  first  language,  they  also  acquire  language-independent  information  about 
those  skills  that  can  be  applied  when  learning  a  second  language.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
evaluate  the  relevance  of  the  common  underlying  proficiency  model  for  the  early  literacy  skills  of 
Spanish-speaking  language-minority  children  using  confirmatory  factor  analysis.  A  total  of  858  Spanish¬ 
speaking  language-minority  preschoolers  (mean  age  =  60.83  months;  50.2%  female)  participated  in  this 
study.  Results  indicated  that  bifactor  models  that  consisted  of  language-independent  as  well  as  language- 
specific  early  literacy  factors  provided  the  best  fits  to  the  data  for  children’s  phonological  awareness  and 
print  knowledge  skills.  Correlated  factors  models  that  included  skills  specific  to  only  Spanish  and  English 
provided  the  best  fits  to  the  data  for  children’s  oral  language  skills.  Children’s  language-independent 
early  literacy  skills  were  significantly  related  across  constructs  and  to  language-specific  aspects  of  early 
literacy.  Language-specific  aspects  of  early  literacy  skills  were  significantly  related  within  but  not  across 
languages.  These  findings  suggest  that  language-minority  preschoolers  have  a  common  underlying 
proficiency  for  code-related  skills  but  not  language-related  skills  that  may  allow  them  to  transfer 
knowledge  across  languages. 

Keywords:  language-minority,  early  literacy,  phonological  awareness,  print  knowledge,  oral  language 


Early  literacy  skills  are  the  developmental  precursors  to  con¬ 
ventional  reading  skills  and  are  measurable  during  the  preschool 
years,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  formal  reading  instruction.  Re¬ 
search  has  indicated  that  three  early  literacy  skills  are  the  strongest 
predictors  of  children’s  future  reading  ability:  phonological  aware¬ 
ness,  print  knowledge,  and  oral  language  (Lonigan,  Schatsch- 
neider,  &  Westberg,  2008;  Whitehurst  &  Lonigan,  1998).  Phono¬ 
logical  awareness  refers  to  the  ability  to  detect  and  manipulate  the 
individual  sound  components  of  words,  independent  of  meaning. 
Print  knowledge  refers  to  children’s  knowledge  of  the  conventions 
of  print  (e.g.,  text  is  read  from  left  to  right  in  English)  as  well  as 
knowledge  of  letters  and  letter-sound  correspondence.  Oral  lan¬ 
guage  refers  to  the  ability  to  use  spoken  language  to  understand 
and  convey  meaning,  and  it  includes  children’s  vocabulary  and 
syntactic  knowledge,  among  other  skills.  Phonological  awareness 
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and  print  knowledge  are  code-related  skills  that  are  highly  related 
to  children’s  later  decoding  (i.e.,  word  reading)  abilities,  whereas 
oral  language  is  more  strongly  related  to  children’s  later  reading 
comprehension  skills  (e.g.,  Storch  &  Whitehurst,  2002).  Evidence 
has  indicated  that  early  literacy  skills  are  causally  related  to 
children’s  later  reading  abilities  (e.g.,  Byrne  &  Fielding-Bamsley, 
1995;  Hulme,  Bowyer-Crane,  Carroll,  Duff,  &  Snowling,  2012). 
Consequently,  it  may  be  important  to  identify  children  with  poor 
early  literacy  skills  and  intervene  early  to  prevent  difficulties  in 
acquiring  conventional  reading  abilities. 

Children  whose  home  language  is  different  from  that  spoken  by 
the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  country  in  which  they  live  are 
often  referred  to  as  language-minority  (LM)  children  (e.g.,  August, 
Shanahan,  &  Escamilla,  2009).  Children  who  speak  Spanish  at 
home  comprise  the  largest  group  of  LM  children  in  the  United 
States,  and  these  children  are  at  a  high  risk  for  struggling  academ¬ 
ically  (Hemphill,  Vanneman,  &  Rahman,  2011).  Prior  research  on 
the  early  literacy  skills  of  LM  children  has  indicated  that  the  same 
skills  that  are  important  precursors  to  conventional  reading  skills 
among  monolingual  children  are  also  predictive  of  LM  children’s 
later  reading  abilities  (e.g.,  Manis,  Lindsey,  &  Bailey,  2004). 
However,  LM  children  often  score  lower  on  measures  of  early 
literacy  and  enter  elementary  school  with  weaker  English  reading 
abilities  than  do  monolingual  children  (Hoff,  2013;  Lonigan, 
Farver,  Nakamoto,  &  Eppe,  2013).  Additionally,  evidence  has 
indicated  that  rates  of  growth  of  reading  abilities  do  not  differ  for 
LM  and  monolingual  children  (Kieffer  &  Vukovic,  2013),  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  gap  between  LM  and  monolingual  children  does  not 
begin  to  narrow  once  LM  children  are  exposed  to  formal  reading 
instruction  in  English.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  understand  how 
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LM  children  s  early  literacy  skills  develop  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  behind  their  monolingual  peers  early  in  life. 

The  Common  Underlying  Proficiency  Model 

Theory  regarding  the  development  of  language  and  literacy 
skills  among  LM  children  suggests  that  children  can  transfer 
knowledge  across  languages.  According  to  the  developmental  in¬ 
terdependence  hypothesis  (Cummins,  1979),  for  children  exposed 
to  a  second  language  (L2),  development  of  that  language  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  level  of  proficiency  in  their  first  language  (LI)  at 
the  time  of  sustained  exposure  to  L2.  This  claim  suggests  that 
children  with  low  levels  of  proficiency  in  Spanish  may  have  more 
difficulties  with  English  acquisition  than  would  children  with  high 
levels  of  proficiency  in  Spanish.  Similarly,  some  researchers  have 
suggested  that  children  with  higher  levels  of  proficiency  in  LI  are 
more  likely  to  benefit  from  L2  instruction  than  are  children  with 
lower  levels  of  proficiency  in  LI,  because  they  can  transfer  pre¬ 
existing  LI  knowledge  to  their  L2  when  exposure  to  L2  begins  (e.g., 
Cummins,  2008).  However,  current  evidence  for  cross-language 
transfer  has  been  predominantly  correlational  (e.g.,  Durgunoglu, 
Nagy,  &  Hancin-Bhatt,  1993;  Lindsey,  Manis,  &  Bailey,  2003), 
and  significant  cross-language  correlations  of  LI  and  L2  skills  do 
not  necessarily  represent  evidence  of  transfer,  because  such  find¬ 
ings  are  open  to  alternative  explanations,  such  as  common  language- 
learning  environments  across  LI  and  L2.  Additional  research  is 
needed  to  determine  empirically  whether  cross-language  transfer 
occurs  and  how  to  best  leverage  LM  children’s  existing  LI  skills 
when  they  begin  to  learn  L2. 

Cummins  (1981)  introduced  the  idea  of  a  common  underlying 
proficiency  to  describe  a  potential  mechanism  through  which 
cross-language  transfer  could  occur.  According  to  the  common 
underlying  proficiency  model,  proficiencies  in  LI  and  L2  are  not 
separate  abilities.  Although  there  are  surface  features  of  each 
language  that  are  distinct,  LI  and  L2  are  intrinsically  connected. 
As  proficiency  in  one  language  develops,  so  does  language- 
independent  knowledge  (i.e.,  the  common  underlying  proficiency) 
that  supports  the  development  of  skills  in  both  languages.  Expo¬ 
sure  to  either  LI  or  L2  will  contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
common  underlying  proficiency,  which  may  allow  children  to 
transfer  knowledge  across  languages.  Although  this  model  was 
developed  based  on  evidence  of  the  transferability  of  language- 
independent  skills  (e.g.,  inferring  meaning  from  text),  Cummins 
argued  that  even  when  a  task  seems  relatively  language-specific 
(e.g.,  spelling),  there  will  be  strong  relations  between  LI  and  L2 
due  to  the  common  underlying  proficiency.  Some  support  for  the 
common  underlying  proficiency  model  has  come  from  studies 
demonstrating  that  educational  curricula  that  incorporate  instruc¬ 
tion  in  both  languages  have  larger  effects  on  academic  outcomes 
than  do  curricula  that  provide  instruction  exclusively  in  L2  (e.g., 
Cheung  &  Slavin,  2012).  For  many  LM  children  in  the  United 
States,  substantial  exposure  to  L2  (i.e.,  English)  begins  with  en¬ 
rollment  in  preschool.  A  few  studies  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  interventions  for  LM  preschoolers’  literacy-related  skills  have 
provided  support  for  the  common  underlying  proficiency  model 
(e.g.,  Farver,  Lonigan,  &  Eppe,  2009).  However,  no  study  to  date 
has  attempted  to  evaluate  empirically  whether  LM  children’s  LI 
and  L2  literacy-related  skills  are  represented  by  a  common  under¬ 
lying  proficiency. 


Cross-Language  Relations  of  Early  Literacy  Skills 

The  common  underlying  proficiency  model  suggests  that  chil¬ 
dren’s  early  literacy  skills  are  related  across  languages.  Over  the 
past  several  decades,  Cummins’s  (1981)  theory  has  led  to  a  large 
amount  of  research  examining  the  cross-language  relations  of 
various  academic  skills  among  LM  children  (e.g.,  Melby-Lervag  & 
Lervag,  2011).  However,  the  common  underlying  proficiency  may 
be  more  relevant  for  some  skills  than  it  is  for  others.  Some 
skills — such  as  phonological  awareness,  which  requires  manipu¬ 
lation  of  sounds  of  words,  independent  of  meaning — may  be 
relatively  language-independent.  Once  the  understanding  that 
words  are  made  up  of  sounds  that  can  be  manipulated  (e.g., 
isolated,  removed)  is  acquired,  children  should  be  able  to  apply 
this  skill  to  words  they  do  not  know  and  potentially  to  words  in 
another  language.  In  contrast,  other  skills,  such  as  vocabulary  knowl¬ 
edge,  are  more  specific  to  a  particular  language.  For  language- 
independent  skills,  LM  children  should  develop  a  common  under¬ 
lying  proficiency  that  'can  then  be  applied  to  other  languages.  For 
language-specific  skills,  children  should  acquire  knowledge  that  is 
not  necessarily  applicable  to  other  languages,  limiting  the  extent  to 
which  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skills  would  be  associated 
with  development  of  a  common  underlying  proficiency  for  those 
skills. 

Phonological  awareness  is  a  relatively  language-independent 
ability.  For  example,  the  knowledge  that  words  are  made  up  of 
smaller  units  of  sound  that  can  be  manipulated  is  applicable  to  both 
English  and  Spanish,  as  long  as  the  sounds  of  both  languages  can 
be  detected.  Therefore,  the  common  underlying  proficiency  may 
be  particularly  relevant  for  the  development  of  phonological 
awareness.  Research  has  demonstrated  that  LM  children’s  phono¬ 
logical  awareness  skills  are  significantly  related  across  languages 
(e.g.,  Branum-Martin  et  al.,  2006;  Durgunoglu  et  al.,  1993). 
Melby-Lervag  and  Lervag  (201 1)  conducted  a  meta- analysis  of  the 
correlational  studies  of  cross-language  relations  of  literacy-related 
skills  and  reported  that  the  average  cross-language  correlation  of 
phonological  awareness  was  large  (r  =  .54).  If  this  cross-language 
correlation  is  due  to  a  common  underlying  proficiency  for  phono¬ 
logical  awareness,  it  would  be  expected  that  development  of  pho¬ 
nological  awareness  in  LI  would  support  the  development  of 
phonological  awareness  in  L2,  and  vice  versa. 

Print  knowledge  is  somewhat  less  language-independent  than  is 
phonological  awareness.  Although  print  knowledge  consists  of  the 
language-independent  knowledge  that  letters  have  names  and  are 
associated  with  sounds,  it  also  includes  language-specific  infor¬ 
mation  (e.g.,  specific  letter  names  and  letter-sound  correspon¬ 
dences).  Therefore,  the  common  underlying  proficiency  model 
may  be  less  relevant  for  the  development  of  print  knowledge  than 
it  is  for  phonological  awareness.  The  extent  to  which  LM  children 
develop  a  common  underlying  proficiency  for  print  knowledge  and 
transfer  print  knowledge  skills  across  languages  should  be  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  amount  of  overlap  in  information  pertaining  to  print 
knowledge  across  two  languages.  For  example,  because  Spanish 
and  English  share  almost  all  alphabetic  symbols  and  letter  names 
are  similar  across  the  two  languages,  the  common  underlying 
proficiency  model  may  be  more  relevant  for  Spanish  and  English 
print  knowledge  than  it  is  for  two  languages  that  have  fewer 
similarities  in  surface-level  features  (e.g.,  English  and  Arabic). 
Bialystok,  Luk,  and  Kwan  (2005)  reported  that,  consistent  with 
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this  idea,  LI  and  L2  were  related  only  when  children  were  acquir¬ 
ing  two  languages  that  used  the  same  writing  system.  Several 
studies  have  reported  significant  cross-language  correlations  of 
print  knowledge  among  Spanish-speaking  LM  children  (e.g.,  Goo¬ 
drich,  Lonigan,  &  Farver,  2013;  Lindsey  et  al.,  2003),  indicating 
that  the  common  underlying  proficiency  model  may  be  relevant  for 
print  knowledge. 

Oral  language  consists  of  primarily  language-specific  knowl¬ 
edge.  For  example,  oral  language  skills  of  preschool  children  are 
commonly  assessed  using  vocabulary  measures.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  cognates,  vocabulary  knowledge  is  language-specific  be¬ 
cause  words  in  a  language  are  arbitrarily  associated  with  their 
underlying  concepts.  Therefore,  the  common  underlying  profi¬ 
ciency  model  should  have  limited  relevance  for  the  development 
of  oral  language  among  preschool  children.  For  example,  although 
children  may  have  language-independent  knowledge  of  a  concept 
because  they  know  the  corresponding  word  for  that  concept  in  LI, 
there  is  often  little  to  no  information  about  that  concept  or  its  LI 
label  that  children  could  use  to  acquire  the  word  in  L2.  Results  of 
prior  research  have  indicated  that  LM  children’s  vocabularies  are 
distributed  across  their  two  languages,  with  approximately  70%  of 
words  known  in  LI  or  L2  but  not  both  (Pena,  Bedore,  &  Zlatic- 
Giunta,  2002).  Additionally,  several  studies  have  indicated  that 
cross-language  correlations  of  vocabulary  knowledge  are  often 
nonsignificant  or  negative  (Bialystok  et  al.,  2005;  Goodrich,  Lo¬ 
nigan,  Kleuver,  &  Farver,  2016;  Gottardo  &  Mueller,  2009), 
suggesting  that  there  is  not  a  common  underlying  proficiency  for 
young  LM  children’s  oral  language  skills;  however,  in  their  meta¬ 
analysis  Melby-Lervag  and  Lervag  (2011)  reported  that  the  corre¬ 
lation  between  LI  and  L2  oral  language  skills  was  significant, 
albeit  small  (r  =  .16),  suggesting  that  a  common  underlying 
proficiency  may  play  a  small  role  in  the  development  of  LI  and  L2 
oral  language. 

The  Current  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  relevance  of  the 
common  underlying  proficiency  model  for  the  development  of 
early  literacy  skills  among  Spanish-speaking  LM  preschoolers  by 
using  bifactor  models.  Bifactor  models  are  a  special  case  of  con¬ 
firmatory  factor  analysis  in  which  variance  in  indicators  is  parti¬ 
tioned  into  general  variance  that  is  common  across  all  indicators 
(i.e.,  all  items  load  onto  a  general  factor)  as  well  as  construct- 
specific  variance  (i.e.,  items  also  load  onto  construct-specific  fac¬ 
tors;  Reise,  2012).  Bifactor  models  account  for  overlapping  vari¬ 
ance  across  constructs  (i.e.,  the  general  factor).  Therefore,  if  two 
constructs  are  not  significantly  related  to  each  other,  a  bifactor 
model  should  not  provide  an  improvement  in  fit  to  the  data  over  a 
more  parsimonious  correlated-factors  model.  In  this  study,  we 
estimated  bifactor  models  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  vari¬ 
ance  in  items  on  Spanish  and  English  early  literacy  assessments  is 
shared  across  languages  or  is  unique  to  the  language  of  assessment. 
Evidence  that  a  bifactor  model  fit  the  data  significantly  better  than 
did  a  correlated-factors  model  would  indicate  that  children  have  a 
common  underlying  proficiency  for  early  literacy  skills  (as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  general  factor).  It  was  hypothesized  that,  based  on 
theory  and  prior  evidence  (e.g.,  Melby-Lervag  &  Lervag,  2011), 
the  common  underlying  proficiency  would  be  relevant  for  phono¬ 
logical  awareness  and  print  knowledge  but  not  for  oral  language. 


Additionally,  it  was  expected  that  the  common  underlying  profi¬ 
ciency  model  would  be  more  relevant  for  phonological  awareness 
than  it  would  for  print  knowledge. 

We  also  evaluated  cross-construct  correlations  between  language- 
specific  early  literacy  abilities  and  LM  children  s  common  under¬ 
lying  proficiencies  for  early  literacy  skills.  We  expected  that 
unique  Spanish  abilities  would  not  be  significantly  related  to 
unique  English  abilities.  If  children’s  common  underlying  profi¬ 
ciencies  for  early  literacy  abilities  represented  variance  unique  to 
each  construct,  it  would  not  be  expected  that  the  common  under¬ 
lying  proficiencies  would  be  related  to  language-specific  aspects 
of  early  literacy  across  constructs.  For  example,  if  language- 
independent  phonological  awareness  and  print  knowledge  skills 
represented  abilities  that  were  entirely  unique  to  phonological 
awareness  and  print  knowledge,  respectively,  those  constructs 
would  not  be  related  to  each  other  or  to  other  language-specific 
aspects  of  early  literacy  (e.g.,  English  oral  language).  However, 
some  researchers  have  speculated  that  evidence  of  cross-language 
relations  of  academic  skills  emerges  due  to  children’s  underlying 
language-learning  capacity  (Castilla,  Restrepo,  &  Perez-Leroux, 
2009).  If  the  common  underlying  proficiency  is  indicative  of  a 
general  language-learning  capacity  and  is  not  unique  to  any  spe¬ 
cific  construct,  it  would  be  expected  that  children’s  common 
underlying  proficiencies  would  be  related  to  each  other  and  to 
language-specific  aspects  of  early  literacy  across  constructs  (e.g., 
common  underlying  proficiency  for  print  knowledge  would  be 
correlated  with  Spanish-specific  aspects  of  phonological  aware¬ 
ness). 

Method 

Participants 

Spanish-speaking  LM  children  ( N  =  858)  enrolled  in  102  pre¬ 
school  classrooms  participated  in  this  study.  Children  in  this  study 
represented  the  LM  portion  of  a  larger  sample  recruited  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  curriculum  evaluation  study  that  was  designed  to 
target  the  development  of  early  literacy  skills  in  at-risk,  low- 
income  preschool  children.  Children  came  from  classrooms  in 
which  at  least  50%  of  children  were  Spanish-speaking  LM  chil¬ 
dren,  and  all  preschool  classrooms  were  required  to  have  at  least 
one  teacher  who  was  a  fluent  Spanish  speaker.  Children  in  this 
sample  were  recruited  from  several  regions  across  the  United 
States,  including  Central  Florida,  South  Florida,  New  Mexico, 
Kansas,  and  Southern  California.  Consequently,  children’s  home 
language  experiences  came  from  diverse  countries  of  origin,  in¬ 
cluding  Mexico,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries.  Children  ranged  in  age  from  44  months  to  74 
months  (M  =  60.83,  SD  =  4.74).  Among  participants  for  whom 
data  on  sex  were  available  (n  =  804),  49.8%  of  participants  were 
identified  as  male.  Among  participants  for  whom  parent  report 
data  were  available,  parent  report  of  language  spoken  at  home 
indicated  that  for  71.7%  of  children  Spanish  was  the  language 
most  frequently  spoken  at  home,  for  13.9%  of  children  English 
was  the  language  most  frequently  spoken  at  home,  for  12.6%  of 
children  Spanish  and  English  were  spoken  equally  often  at  home, 
and  for  1.8%  of  children  some  other  pattern  of  languages  was 
spoken  at  home.  Among  participants  for  whom  parent  report  data 
were  available,  22.4%  of  mothers  and  19.1%  of  fathers  were  bom 
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in  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico,  whereas  94.5%  of  children 
were  born  in  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico,  indicating  that  the 
majority  of  these  children  were  first  generation. 

Measures 

Phonological  awareness.  Children  completed  the  Phonolog¬ 
ical  Awareness  subtest  of  the  Test  of  Preschool  Early  Literacy 
(TOPEL;  Lonigan,  Wagner,  Torgesen,  &  Rashotte,  2007).  This 
subtest  contains  15  blending  and  12  elision  items.  Blending  items 
require  children  to  combine  words  or  parts  of  words  to  form  a  new 
word  (e.g.,  combining  star  and  fish  to  form  starfish).  Elision  items 
require  children  to  remove  individual  sounds  or  segments  of  sound 
from  words  to  form  new  words  (e.g.,  removing  flower  from  sun¬ 
flower  to  create  sun).  Six  of  the  blending  items  are  multiple  choice, 
and  nine  are  free  response.  Six  of  the  elision  items  are  multiple 
choice,  and  six  are  free  response.  Multiple-choice  items  require 
children  to  either  point  to  a  visual  depiction  of  the  correct  answer 
(out  of  four  possible  pictures)  or  verbally  say  the  correct  answer. 
Free-response  items  require  children  to  verbally  say  the  correct 
answer  in  the  absence  of  pictures.  Items  on  the  Phonological 
Awareness  subtest  span  the  range  of  linguistic  complexity,  with 
items  requiring  manipulation  of  individual  phonemes,  syllables, 
and  whole  words.  Internal  consistency  reliability  on  the  Phonolog¬ 
ical  Awareness  subtest  of  the  TOPEL  is  high  (a  =  .89).  Children 
also  completed  the  Blending  and  Elision  subtests  of  the  Spanish 
Preschool  Early  Literacy  Assessment  (SPELA;  Lonigan,  2012). 
The  Blending  and  Elision  subtests  of  the  SPELA  contain  32  items 
each,  16  of  which  are  multiple  choice  and  16  of  which  are  free 
response.  The  SPELA  is  designed  to  mirror  the  TOPEL  in  struc¬ 
ture  and  form.  Internal  consistency  reliability  on  the  SPELA  was 
very  high  in  this  sample  of  children  (for  Blending  a  =  .96;  for 
Elision  a  =  .93). 

Print  knowledge.  Children  completed  the  Print  Knowledge 
subtests  of  the  TOPEL  and  the  Spanish  Preschool  Comprehensive 
Test  of  Phonological  and  Print  Processing  (Pre-CTOPPP-Spanish; 
Lonigan,  Farver,  &  Eppe,  2002).  The  Print  Knowledge  subtests 
each  contain  36  items.  On  the  TOPEL,  the  Print  Knowledge 
subtest  contains  four  items  each  for  print  concepts  (e.g.,  “Which 
picture  shows  the  name  of  the  book?”),  letter  discrimination  (e.g., 
“Which  is  a  letter?”),  and  word  discrimination  (e.g.,  “Which  can 
you  read?”),  all  of  which  are  multiple  choice.  Sixteen  items  assess 
children’s  knowledge  of  letter  names  (e.g.,  “Which  one  is  ‘b’?”), 
six  of  which  are  multiple  choice  and  10  of  which  are  free  response. 
The  remaining  eight  items  assess  children’s  knowledge  of  letter- 
sound  correspondence  (e.g.,  “Which  one  makes  the  /b/  sound?”), 
four  of  which  are  multiple  choice  and  four  of  which  are  free 
response.  Internal  consistency  reliability  for  the  Print  Knowl¬ 
edge  subtest  of  the  TOPEL  is  very  high  (a  =  .96).  The  Print 
Knowledge  subtest  of  the  Pre-CTOPPP-Spanish  is  a  direct 
Spanish-language  translation  of  the  TOPEL  Print  Knowledge 
subtest.  Internal  consistency  reliability  for  the  Print  Knowledge  sub¬ 
test  of  the  Pre-CTOPPP  Spanish  was  very  high  in  this  sample  (a  = 
.93). 

Oral  language.  Children  completed  the  Definitional  Vocabu¬ 
lary  subtests  of  the  TOPEL  and  Pre-CTOPPP-Spanish.  The  Defi¬ 
nitional  Vocabulary  subtests  contain  35  items,  each  of  which  have 
an  expressive  and  a  definitional  component.  For  the  expressive 
component  of  the  item,  children  are  asked  to  name  a  picture  (e.g.. 


“What  is  this?”).  For  the  definitional  component  of  the  item, 
children  are  asked  a  follow-up  question  that  requires  them  to 
describe  a  feature  or  function  of  the  item  (e.g.,  “What  is  it  for?”). 
Internal  consistency  reliability  for  the  Definitional  Vocabulary 
subtest  of  the  TOPEL  is  very  high  (a  =  .95).  The  Definitional 
Vocabulary  subtest  of  the  Pre-CTOPPP-Spanish  is  a  direct 
Spanish-language  translation  of  the  TOPEL  Definitional  Vocabu¬ 
lary  subtest.  Internal  consistency  reliability  for  the  Definitional 
Vocabulary  subtest  of  the  Pre-CTOPPP-Spanish  was  very  high  in 
this  sample  (a  ~  .98). 

Procedure 

Written  informed  consent  was  obtained  from  parents  or  guard¬ 
ians  of  participants  prior  to  data  collection.  All  assessments  were 
completed  in  a  quiet  area  of  the  children’s  preschool  by  trained 
bilingual  research  assistants.  Order  of  completion  of  Spanish  and 
English  measures  varied  across  participants,  and  Spanish  and 
English  assessments  were  completed  on  separate  days  that  were  no 
more  than  1  week  apart.  Answers  were  coded  as  correct  only  if 
they  were  given  in  the  language  being  assessed. 

Data  Analysis 

Confirmatory  factor  analysis  was  conducted  using  Mplus 
Version  7.31  (Muthen  &  Muthen,  1998-2015)  using  full  infor¬ 
mation  maximum  likelihood  estimation  to  account  for  missing 
data.  For  Spanish  variables,  no  variable  had  more  than  5.1% 
missing  data  (print  knowledge).  For  English  definitional  vocab¬ 
ulary,  there  was  a  larger  amount  of  missing  data  (14.9%). 
However,  there  was  less  missing  data  for  English  phonological 
awareness  (7.8%)  and  print  knowledge  (.6%).  For  each  outcome 
(i.e.,  blending,  elision,  print  knowledge,  expressive  vocabulary, 
definitional  vocabulary),  categorical,  item-level  data  were  an¬ 
alyzed  to  determine  the  factor  structure  of  children’s  Spanish 
and  English  early  literacy  skills.  A  one-factor  model  in  which 
all  items  for  a  construct  (i.e.,  phonological  awareness,  print 
knowledge,  oral  language)  loaded  onto  the  same  factor  was 
estimated.  The  one-factor  model  was  then  compared  to  a  two- 
factor  model  in  which  Spanish  items  loaded  onto  a  Spanish 
factor  and  English  items  loaded  onto  an  English  factor.  The 
two-factor  model  was  then  compared  to  a  bifactor  model  in 
which  Spanish  items  loaded  onto  a  specific  Spanish  factor, 
English  items  loaded  onto  a  specific  English  factor,  and  all 
items  also  loaded  onto  a  general  factor  for  the  skill  being 
assessed.  In  the  bifactor  model,  an  orthogonality  constraint  was 
imposed  on  all  factors  such  that  correlations  between  all  factors 
were  fixed  to  zero.  Model  comparisons  were  done  using  the 
likelihood  ratio  test,  as  well  as  comparing  the  values  of  Akai- 
ke’s  information  criterion  (AIC)  and  the  sample-size  adjusted 
Bayesian  information  criterion  (ABIC).  A  significant  likelihood 
ratio  test  indicates  better  fit  for  the  less  parsimonious  model, 
and  a  decrease  greater  than  10  in  AIC  or  ABIC  values  repre¬ 
sents  significant  improvement  in  model  fit  (Kass  &  Raftery, 
1995).  For  some  model  comparisons,  the  likelihood  ratio  test 
resulted  in  a  negative  test  statistic.  In  these  instances,  the 
strictly  positive  likelihood  ratio  test  was  used  (Asparouhov  & 
Muthen,  2013).  Confirmatory  factor  analysis  was  conducted 
using  the  maximum  likelihood  estimator  with  robust  standard 
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errors.  All  factor  loadings  were  freely  estimated,  and  the  vari¬ 
ances  of  the  factors  were  fixed  for  scale  dependency.  To  deter¬ 
mine  variance  accounted  for  by  each  factor,  we  computed 
omega,  omega  hierarchical,  and  omega  subscale.  These  statis¬ 
tics  can  be  used  as  estimates  of  reliability  of  factors  in  bifactor 
models  and  as  metrics  of  variance  accounted  for  by  each  factor 
(details  of  the  computation  of  various  forms  of  omega  are 
described  in  Reise,  Bonifay,  &  Haviland,  2013). 

All  models  included  a  sandwich  estimator  to  adjust  the  standard 
errors  to  account  for  the  nested  structure  of  the  data  (i.e.,  children 
nested  within  classrooms).  Although  classrooms  were  nested 
within  state,  state-level  variance  components  computed  for  all 
summary  variables  were  not  statistically  significant  (all  ps  >  .20), 
whereas  all  classroom-level  variance  components  were  statistically 
significant  (all  ps  <  .001).  For  Spanish-language  variables, 
classroom-level  intraclass  correlations  (ICCs)  ranged  from  .28  to 
.36.  For  English-language  variables,  classroom-level  ICCs  ranged 
from  .19  to  .29. 

Results 

Descriptive  statistics  for  raw  scores  on  the  Spanish  and 
English  early  literacy  measures  are  reported  in  Table  1.  Stan¬ 
dard  scores  were  computed  for  English  early  literacy  skills; 
however,  standard  scores  are  not  available  for  the  measures  of 
Spanish  early  literacy.  Standard  scores  for  English  phonological 
awareness  were  based  on  the  combined  scores  for  all  blending 
and  elision  items,  and  standard  scores  for  English  definitional 
vocabulary  were  based  on  the  combined  scores  for  all  expres¬ 
sive  and  definitional  vocabulary  items.  Children’s  English  pho¬ 
nological  awareness  and  print  knowledge  skills  were  in  the 
average  range  (for  phonological  awareness,  M  =  94.66,  SD  = 
17.52;  for  print  knowledge,  M  =  103.20,  SD  =  14.12),  despite 
having  below-average  English  language  skills  (Af  =  85.39, 
SD  =  18.32). 

Phonological  Awareness 

Although  blending  and  elision  items  measure  the  same  under¬ 
lying  phonological  awareness  construct,  within  each  language  a 
two-factor  model  of  phonological  awareness  in  which  items  loaded 
onto  separate  Blending  and  Elision  factors  provided  significantly 
better  fit  to  the  data  than  did  a  one-factor  model  in  which  all  items 
loaded  onto  the  same  Phonological  Awareness  factor  (likelihood 
ratio  test  for  Spanish  =  319.04,  p  <  .001;  likelihood  ratio  test  for 


Table  1 


Descriptive  Statistics  of  Preschoolers  ’  English  and  Spanish 
Early  Literacy  Skills 


Variable 

English 

Spanish 

Range 

M 

SD 

Range 

M 

SD 

Blending 

0-15 

11.45 

3.74 

0-32 

21.67 

9.77 

Elision 

0-12 

7.30 

3.24 

0-32 

14.94 

8.65 

Print 

0-36 

24.75 

10.12 

0-36 

20.29 

8.74 

Expressive  vocabulary 

0-35 

23.05 

7.12 

0-35 

14.31 

9.68 

Definitional  vocabulary 

0-35 

22.55 

8.05 

0-35 

14.87 

10.55 

Note.  Data  are  raw  scores. 


English  =  575.16,  p  <  .001).  The  Blending  and  Elision  factors 
were  significantly  correlated  for  both  Spanish  and  English  phono¬ 
logical  awareness  (for  Spanish:  r  =  .72,  p  <  .001;  for  English:  r  = 
.64,  p  <  .001).  Because  Blending  and  Elision  were  separable 
factors,  subsequent  models  evaluated  the  measurement  structure  of 
English  and  Spanish  phonological  awareness  separately  for  blend¬ 
ing  and  elision  items. 

A  summary  of  model  fit  statistics  is  reported  in  Table  2.  For 
blending,  the  two-factor  model  provided  significantly  better  fit  to 
the  data  than  did  the  one-factor  model,  according  to  the  likelihood 
ratio  test  and  other  model  fit  indices  (i.e.,  AIC,  ABIC).  The 
correlation  between  the  English  and  Spanish  Blending  factors  was 
statistically  significant  (r  =  .31,  p  <  .001).  The  bifactor  model 
provided  significantly  better  fit  to  the  data  than  did  the  two-factor 
model.  Detailed  results  of  the  bifactor  model  are  reported  in  Table 
3.  In  this  model,  all  English  and  Spanish  blending  items  measured 
variance  in  blending  ability  that  was  unique  to  English  and  Span¬ 
ish,  respectively.  All  Spanish  items  and  the  majority  of  English 
items  also  measured  variance  in  blending  ability  that  was  shared 
across  languages.  Omega  statistics  for  the  blending  model  are 
reported  in  the  leftmost  column  of  Table  4.  Omega  statistics 
indicated  that  approximately  35%  of  variance  in  total  blending 
scores  was  due  to  the  General  factor,  approximately  53%  was  due 
to  the  Spanish  factor,  and  approximately  12%  was  due  to  the 
English  factor.  Additionally,  28%  of  variance  in  scores  on  Spanish 
blending  items  was  due  to  the  General  factor,  and  72%  was  due  to 
the  Spanish  factor.  Similarly,  14%  of  variance  in  scores  on  English 
blending  items  was  due  to  the  General  factor,  and  86%  was  due  to 
the  English  factor. 

For  elision,  the  two-factor  model  provided  significantly  bet¬ 
ter  fit  to  the  data  than  did  the  one-factor  model.  The  correlation 
between  the  Spanish  and  English  Elision  factors  was  statisti¬ 
cally  significant  (r  =  .37,  p  <  .001).  The  bifactor  model 
provided  significantly  better  fit  to  the  data  than  did  the  two- 
factor  model.  Detailed  results  of  the  bifactor  model  are  reported 
in  Table  5.  All  English  items  measured  variance  in  elision 
ability  that  was  unique  to  English,  and  English  free-response 
items  measured  variance  that  was  common  across  languages. 
All  Spanish  items  measured  variance  in  elision  ability  that  was 
unique  to  Spanish,  and  Spanish  free-response  items  also  mea¬ 
sured  variance  that  was  common  across  languages;  however, 
the  majority  of  multiple  choice  items  measured  only  variance  in 
elision  ability  that  was  specific  to  Spanish  or  English. 

The  formulas  for  the  computation  of  omega  statistics  are 
valid  only  when  all  factor  loadings  are  positive  (Gignac,  2014). 
Therefore,  omega  for  the  bifactor  elision  model  was  estimated 
with  negative  loadings  from  the  full  model  removed  to  compute 
estimates  of  variance  accounted  for  by  the  bifactor  model. 
Omega  statistics  for  the  elision  model  are  reported  in  the  middle 
column  of  Table  4.  Omega  statistics  indicated  that  approxi¬ 
mately  45%  of  variance  in  total  elision  scores  was  due  to  the 
General  factor,  approximately  46%  was  due  to  the  Spanish 
factor,  and  approximately  9%  was  due  to  the  English  factor. 
Additionally,  44%  of  variance  in  scores  on  Spanish  elision 
items  was  due  to  the  General  factor,  and  56%  was  due  to  the 
Spanish  factor.  In  contrast,  5%  of  variance  in  scores  on  English 
elision  items  was  due  to  the  General  factor,  and  95%  was  due 
to  the  English  factor. 
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Table  2 


Model  Fit  Statistics  From  Confirmatory  Factor  Analysis  of  Spanish  and  English  Phonological 
Awareness,  Print  Knowledge,  and  Vocabulary 


Construct  model 

Log  likelihood 

AIC 

ABIC 

Parameters 

Difference  test 

Blending 

One  factor 

-16,319.19 

32,826.38 

32,971.79 

94 

Two  factor 

-15,199.01 

30,588.02 

30,734.99 

95 

3,230.50*** 

Bifactor 

-14,684.99 

29,651.99 

29,870.11 

141 

772.32*** 

Elision 

One  factor 

-18,172.21 

36,520.43 

36,656.56 

88 

Two  factor 

-17,487.84 

35,153.69 

35,291.37 

89 

9,046.54*** 

Bifactor 

-16,920.71 

34,105.43 

34,309.63 

132 

1,226.36*** 

Print  knowledge 

One  factor 

-27,522.89 

55,333.78 

55,556.54 

144 

Two  factor 

-26,246.81 

52,783.61 

53,007.92 

145 

340.53*** 

Bifactor 

-24,390.91 

49,213.82 

49,547.96 

216 

4,578.71*** 

Expressive  vocabulary 

One  factor 

-23,763.92 

47,807.85 

48,024.76 

140 

Two  factor 

-21,404.56 

43,091.12 

43,309.59 

141 

647.58*** 

Definitional  vocabulary 

One  factor 

-27,267.66 

54,815.33 

55,032.24 

140 

Two  factor 

-24,779.49 

49,840.97 

50,059.43 

141 

44,994.20*** 

Note.  AIC  —  Akaike’s  information  criterion;  ABIC  =  sample-size-adjusted  Bayesian  information  criterion. 

***p  <  .001. 


Print  Knowledge 

A  summary  of  model  fit  statistics  for  Spanish  and  English 
print  knowledge  is  reported  in  Table  2.  The  two-factor  model 
provided  significantly  better  fit  to  the  data  than  did  the  one- 
factor  model.  The  correlation  between  the  Spanish  and  English 
Print  Knowledge  factors  was  high  (r  =  .61,  p  <  .001).  The 
bifactor  model  provided  significantly  better  fit  to  the  data  than 
did  the  two-factor  model.  Factor  loadings  from  the  bifactor 
model  are  reported  in  Table  6.  All  English  print  knowledge 
items  and  the  majority  of  Spanish  print  knowledge  items  mea¬ 
sured  variance  in  print  knowledge  ability  that  was  shared  across 
Spanish  and  English.  All  Spanish  print  knowledge  items  also 
measured  variance  in  print  knowledge  ability  that  was  unique  to 
Spanish.  English  print  knowledge  items  assessing  knowledge  of 
print  concepts,  letter  discrimination,  and  word  discrimination 
abilities  measured  variance  that  was  specific  to  English;  how¬ 
ever,  items  measuring  knowledge  of  letter  names  and  letter- 
sound  correspondence  did  not  measure  variance  that  was  spe¬ 
cific  to  English. 

Omega  for  the  bifactor  print  knowledge  model  was  estimated 
with  the  negative  loadings  from  the  full  model  removed  to  com¬ 
pute  estimates  of  variance  accounted  for  by  the  bifactor  model. 
Omega  statistics  for  the  print  knowledge  model  are  shown  in  the 
rightmost  columns  of  Table  4.  Omega  statistics  indicated  that 
approximately  79%  of  variance  in  total  print  knowledge  scores 
was  due  to  the  General  factor,  approximately  17%  was  due  to  the 
Spanish  factor,  and  approximately  3%  was  due  to  the  English 
factor.  Additionally,  41%  of  variance  in  scores  on  Spanish  print 
knowledge  items  was  due  to  the  General  factor,  and  59%  was  due 
to  the  Spanish  factor.  In  contrast,  91%  of  variance  in  scores  on 
English  print  knowledge  items  was  due  to  the  General  factor,  and 
9%  was  due  to  the  English  factor. 


Oral  Language 

Model  fit  statistics  for  expressive  vocabulary  are  reported  in 
Table  2.  For  expressive  vocabulary,  the  two-factor  model  provided 
significantly  better  fit  to  the  data  than  did  the  one-factor  model. 
The  correlation  between  the  English  and  Spanish  Expressive  Vo¬ 
cabulary  factors  was  negative  and  statistically  significant 
(r  =  —.12 ,p<  .05).  Detailed  results  of  the  two-factor  model  are 
reported  in  the  left-most  columns  of  Table  7.  All  Spanish  and 
English  expressive  vocabulary  items  loaded  on  their  respective 
factors.  A  bifactor  model  of  expressive  vocabulary  did  not  con¬ 
verge,  indicating  that  English  and  Spanish  expressive  vocabulary 
items  measured  only  variance  unique  to  the  language  of  the  item. 

Model  fit  statistics  for  definitional  vocabulary  are  reported  in 
the  lowest  panels  of  Table  2.  The  two-factor  model  provided 
significantly  better  fit  to  the  data  than  did  the  one-factor  model. 
Detailed  results  of  the  two-factor  model  are  reported  in  the  right¬ 
most  columns  of  Table  7.  The  correlation  between  the  Spanish  and 
English  Definitional  Vocabulary  factors  was  not  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  (r  =  —  .02,  p  =  .72).  All  Spanish  and  English  items  loaded 
on  their  respective  factors.  A  bifactor  model  of  definitional  vocab¬ 
ulary  did  not  converge,  indicating  that  English  and  Spanish  ex¬ 
pressive  vocabulary  items  measured  only  variance  unique  to  the 
language  of  the  item. 

Cross-Construct  Relations 

Factor  scores  estimated  from  best  fitting  models  were  used  to 
examine  the  relations  between  the  general  and  specific  early  liter¬ 
acy  factors  across  constructs.  Results  of  correlational  analyses  are 
reported  in  Table  8.  For  print  knowledge,  the  orthogonality  con¬ 
straints  imposed  in  the  bifactor  models  were  preserved  in  the  factor 
scores;  however,  this  was  not  the  case  for  blending  and  elision 
factor  scores.  Within-Spanish  factor  correlations  were  positive  and 
statistically  significant.  Within-English  factor  correlations  were 
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Table  3 

Standardized  Factor  Loadings  From  the  Bifactor  Blending 
Model  With  Two  Specific  Factors  (Spanish  and  English 


Blending ) 


Spanish  blending 

English  blending 

Item  (and 

Item  (and 

answer) 

answer) 

types 

Specific 

General 

types 

Specific 

General 

1.  W  (MC) 

.45 

.40 

1.  W  (MC) 

.49 

.34 

2.  W  (MC) 

.54 

.67 

2.  W  (MC) 

.47 

.52 

3.  W  (MC) 

.41 

.44 

3.  W  (MC) 

.27 

.23 

4.  W  (MC) 

.42 

.54 

4.  P  (MC) 

.55 

.44 

5.  W  (MC) 

.41 

.38 

5.  P  (MC) 

.54 

.55 

6.  W  (MC) 

.37 

.75 

6.  P  (MC) 

.55 

.43 

7.  W  (FR) 

.78 

.35 

7.  W  (FR) 

.85 

,11+ 

8.  W  (FR) 

.77 

.39 

8.  W  (FR) 

.83 

.15f 

9.  W  (FR) 

.83 

.37 

9.  W  (FR) 

.82 

.05t 

10.  W  (FR) 

.82 

.33 

10.  P  (FR) 

.79 

.16* 

11.  W  (FR) 

.83 

.34 

11.  P  (FR) 

.73 

.24** 

12.  W  (FR) 

.82 

.37 

12.  P  (FR) 

.86 

.21** 

13.  S  (MC) 

.56 

.69 

13.  P  (FR) 

.80 

.23* 

14.  S  (MC) 

.59 

.67 

14.  P  (FR) 

.80 

.21** 

15.  S  (MC) 

.45 

.60 

15.  P  (FR) 

.85 

.18* 

16.  S  (MC) 

.53 

.66 

17.  S  (MC) 

.42 

.35 

18.  P  (MC) 

.40 

.58 

19.  S  (MC) 

.52 

.52 

20.  S  (MC) 

.53 

.62 

21.  S  (MC) 

.57 

.64 

22.  S  (MC) 

.64 

.59 

23.  S  (FR) 

.88 

.25 

24.  S  (FR) 

.90 

.24 

25.  S  (FR) 

.90 

.24 

26.  S  (FR) 

.88 

.28 

27.  S  (FR) 

.89 

.23 

28.  S  (FR) 

.90 

.25 

29.  S  (FR) 

.91 

.23 

30.  S  (FR) 

.92 

.20** 

31.  S  (FR) 

.94 

.22 

32.  S  (FR) 

.91 

.20** 

Note.  Correlations  between  factors  are  constrained  to  zero  for  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  bifactor  models.  All  factor  loadings  are  statistically  significant  at 
p  <  .001  unless  otherwise  noted.  W  =  word;  S  =  syllable;  P  =  phoneme; 
MC  =  multiple  choice;  FR  =  free  response. 

>>.10.  *  p  <  -05.  *><.01. 


statistically  significant  for  phonological  awareness  and  vocabulary 
knowledge;  however,  the  Specific  English  Print  Knowledge  factor 
was  not  consistently  related  to  other  Specific  English  Early  Liter¬ 
acy  factors.  The  General  Phonological  Awareness  and  Print 
Knowledge  factors  were  significantly  and  positively  related  to 
each  other  and  to  most  other  factors,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Specific  English  Print  Knowledge  factor.  In  general,  there  were 
not  strong  cross-language  relations  between  the  Specific  English 
and  Spanish  factors. 

Discussion 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  relevance  of  the 
common  underlying  proficiency  model  for  LM  preschooler’s 
Spanish  and  English  early  literacy  skills.  Results  indicated  that 
there  was  a  common  underlying  proficiency  for  children’s  code- 
related  but  not  language-related  skills.  Specifically,  items  assess¬ 


ing  English  and  Spanish  phonological  awareness  and  print  knowl¬ 
edge  measured  variance  that  was  shared  across  languages  as  well 
as  variance  specific  to  English  or  Spanish.  In  contrast,  items 
assessing  English  and  Spanish  oral  language  measured  only  vari¬ 
ance  unique  to  the  language  of  the  item.  Cross-construct  correla¬ 
tions  indicated  that  skills  unique  to  Spanish  were  related  to  each 
other  and  skills  unique  to  English  were  related  to  each  other  (with 
the  exception  of  English  print  knowledge).  Language-independent 
phonological  awareness  and  print  knowledge  abilities  were  related 
to  each  other  and  to  children’s  early  literacy  abilities  that  were 
unique  to  Spanish  and  English.  Taken  together,  these  findings 
indicate  that  Spanish-speaking  LM  preschoolers  have  a  common 
underlying  proficiency  for  phonological  awareness  and  for  print 
knowledge  but  not  for  oral  language.  Evidence  for  the  common 
underlying  proficiency  suggests  that  children’s  code-related  skills 
can  be  more  easily  transferred  across  languages  than  can  language 
skills.  However,  evidence  of  a  common  underlying  proficiency  is 
not  necessarily  evidence  of  cross-language  transfer.  Further  re¬ 
search  is  needed  to  better  understand  the  conditions  under  which 
LM  children  can  utilize  a  common  underlying  proficiency  to 
transfer  knowledge  across  languages. 

Code-Related  Skills 

Prior  studies  examining  the  interdependence  of  LI  and  L2 
phonological  awareness  skills  have  indicated  that  LM  children’s 
phonological  awareness  skills  are  significantly  related  across  lan¬ 
guages  (e.g.,  Branum-Martin  et  al.,  2006).  Significant  cross¬ 
language  correlations  of  phonological  awareness  are  often  inter¬ 
preted  as  evidence  that  children  transferred  knowledge  across 
languages  (e.g.,  Durgunoglu  et  al.,  1993).  However,  it  is  possible 
that  cross-language  correlations  are  due  to  other  factors,  such  as 
common  language-learning  environments  for  LI  and  L2.  Alterna¬ 
tively,  cross-language  correlations  could  be  indicative  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  common  underlying  proficiency  (Cummins,  1981), 
which  is  one  mechanism  through  which  cross-language  transfer 
could  occur.  This  is  the  first  study  to  date  to  evaluate  empirically 
whether  there  is  a  common  underlying  proficiency  for  phonolog¬ 
ical  awareness. 

Table  4 


Omega  Values  for  Bifactor  Models  of  Early  Literacy 


Variable 

Blending 

Elision 

Print 

Omega  total 

.98 

.97 

.98 

Omega  hierarchical 

General  factor 

.35 

.44 

.78 

Spanish  factor 

.52 

.44 

.17 

English  factor 

.12 

.09 

.03 

Omega  (Spanish  items) 

.99 

.97 

.97 

Omega  subscale  (Spanish  items) 

General  factor 

.28 

.43 

.39 

Spanish  factor 

.71 

.54 

.58 

Omega  (English  items) 

.95 

.89 

.98 

Omega  subscale  (English  items) 

General  factor 

.13 

.05 

.89 

English  factor 

.82 

.84 

.09 

Note.  Dividing  omega  hierarchical  by  omega  total  yields  the  percentage 
of  variance  in  the  total  test  score  attributable  to  each  factor.  For  each  subset 
of  items  (i.e.,  Spanish  and  English),  dividing  omega  subscale  by  omega 
yields  the  percentage  of  variance  in  those  items  attributable  to  each  factor. 
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Table  5 

Standardized  Factor  Loadings  From  the  Bifactor  Elision  Model 
With  Two  Specific  Factors  ( English  and  Spanish  Elision) 


Spanish  elision  English  elision 


Item  (and 

Item  (and 

answer) 

Specific 

answer) 

types 

General 

types 

Specific 

General 

1.  W  (MC) 

.77 

-.11* 

1.  W  (MC) 

.63 

-,08t 

2.  W  (MC) 

.66 

.00+ 

2.  W  (MC) 

.54 

,08f 

3.  W  (MC) 

.79 

—  .06f 

3.  W  (MC) 

.53 

,09t 

4.  W  (MC) 

.61 

—  .08f 

4.  S  (MC) 

.52 

,04t 

5.  W  (MC) 

.87 

-01+ 

5.  S  (MC) 

.53 

—  ,08t 

6.  W  (MC) 

.68 

,02+ 

6.  S  (MC) 

.43 

,03+ 

7.  W  (FR) 

.69 

.50 

7.  W  (FR) 

.72 

.34 

8.  W  (FR) 

.63 

.52 

8.  W  (FR) 

.75 

.36 

9.  W  (FR) 

.66 

.54 

9.  W  (FR) 

.82 

.35 

10.  W  (FR) 

.65 

.59 

10.  P  (FR) 

.75 

.29 

11.  W  (FR) 

.66 

.60 

11.  P  (FR) 

.73 

.20 

12.  W  (FR) 

.62 

.60 

12.  P  (FR) 

.73 

.25 

13.  S  (MC) 

.68 

.22 

14.  S  (MC) 

.78 

,02t 

15.  P  (MC) 

.55 

.06f 

16.  S  (MC) 

.70 

.12+ 

17.  S  (MC) 

.76 

.03  f 

18.  P  (MC) 

.79 

-02+ 

19.  S  (MC) 

.72 

.16** 

20.  S  (MC) 

.67 

.08t 

21.  P  (MC) 

.45 

.30 

22.  S  (MC) 

.67 

.10* 

23.  S  (FR) 

.50 

.69 

24.  S  (FR) 

.71 

.59 

25.  S  (FR) 

.60 

.55 

26.  S  (FR) 

.37 

.74 

27.  S  (FR) 

.51 

.64 

28.  S  (FR) 

.54 

.73 

29.  S  (FR) 

.31 

.72 

30.  S  (FR) 

.48 

.68 

31.  S  (FR) 

.57 

.68 

32.  P  (FR) 

.37 

.76 

Note.  Correlations  between  factors  are  set  to  zero  for  the  estimation  of 
bifactor  models.  All  factor  loadings  are  statistically  significant  at  p  <  .001 
unless  otherwise  noted.  W  =  word;  S  =  syllable;  P  =  phoneme;  MC  = 
multiple  choice;  FR  =  free  response. 

V  >  .10.  ><.10.  *  p  <  .05.  *><.01. 


Results  of  this  study  indicated  that  items  on  phonological  aware¬ 
ness  assessments  measured  both  language- specific  and  language- 
independent  variance  in  phonological  awareness  ability,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  LM  preschoolers  have  a  common  underlying  proficiency 
for  phonological  awareness.  With  the  exception  of  elision  items 
that  were  multiple  choice,  Spanish  items  had  stronger  loadings  on 
the  General  Phonological  Awareness  factors  than  did  English 
items,  indicating  that  LI  phonological  awareness  is  a  better  indi¬ 
cator  of  the  common  underlying  proficiency  than  is  L2  phonolog¬ 
ical  awareness.  Similarly,  examination  of  variance  accounted  for 
indicated  that  more  variance  in  Spanish  phonological  awareness 
scores  than  in  English  phonological  awareness  scores  was  due  to 
the  General  Phonological  Awareness  factors.  One  possible  expla¬ 
nation  for  this  finding  is  the  discrepancy  in  exposure  to  LI  and  L2 
for  LM  children.  For  many  LM  children  in  the  United  States, 
substantial  exposure  to  English  (i.e.,  L2)  does  not  occur  until 
preschool  entry.  Language  exposure  should  be  associated  with 
increases  in  vocabulary  knowledge  that  may  lead  to  improved 


phonological  awareness  abilities  (Walley,  Metsala,  &  Garlock, 
2003).  Therefore,  LI  phonological  awareness  assessments  may 
better  approximate  preschool  children’s  underlying  capacity  for 
phonological  awareness  because  of  increased  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  phonological  awareness  in  LI  that  come  from 
language  exposure.  Consistent  with  this  explanation,  evidence  has 
indicated  that  LI  and  L2  phonological  awareness  are  related  only 
for  children  with  higher  levels  of  LI  language  skills  (Atwill, 
Blanchard,  Christie,  Gorin,  &  Garcia,  2010;  Goodrich,  Lonigan,  & 
Farver,  2014),  suggesting  that  increased  language  exposure  pro¬ 
motes  the  development  of  language-independent  phonological 
awareness  abilities.  Additionally,  the  finding  that  the  Specific 
English  factor  accounted  for  a  smaller  amount  of  variance  in  total 

Table  6 


Standardized  Factor  Loadings  From  General  and  Specific 
Factors  From  the  Bifactor  Model  of  Spanish  and  English 
Print  Knowledge 


Spanish 

English 

Item  (and 

Item  (and 

answer) 

answer) 

types 

Specific 

General 

types 

Specific 

General 

1.  PC 

.35 

.25 

1.  PC 

.26 

.47 

2.  PC 

.42 

.44 

2.  PC 

.42 

.38 

3.  PC 

.38 

.30 

3.  PC 

.37 

.32 

4.  PC 

.33 

.27 

4.  PC 

.36 

.29 

5.  LD 

.50 

.48 

5.  LD 

.64 

.63 

6.  LD 

.46 

.52 

6.  LD 

.63 

.66 

7.  LD 

.44 

.50 

7.  LD 

.63 

.67 

8.  LD 

.28 

.33 

8.  LD 

.59 

.48 

9.  WD 

.42 

.43 

9.  WD 

.75 

.61 

10.  WD 

.43 

.45 

10.  WD 

.75 

.63 

11.  WD 

.46 

.49 

11.  WD 

.75 

.58 

12.  WD 

.44 

.49 

12.  WD 

.75 

.62 

13.  LN  (MC) 

.42 

.61 

13.  LN  (MC) 

—  ,03+ 

.73 

14.  LN  (MC) 

.26 

.46 

14.  LN  (MC) 

— ,04f 

.72 

15.  LN  (MC) 

.35 

.33 

15.  LN  (MC) 

-.03* 

.76 

16.  LN  (MC) 

.37 

.35 

16.  LN  (MC) 

—.02* 

.73 

17.  LN  (MC) 

.46 

.36 

17.  LN  (MC) 

—.04* 

.85 

18.  LN  (MC) 

.38 

.53 

18.  LN  (MC) 

— ,02t 

.78 

19.  LS  (MC) 

.32 

.59 

19.  LS  (MC) 

.os1- 

.70 

20.  LS  (MC) 

.35 

.66 

20.  LS  (MC) 

—.02* 

.76 

21.  LS  (MC) 

.30 

.63 

21.  LS  (MC) 

— ,03+ 

.83 

22.  LS  (MC) 

.35 

.63 

22.  LS  (MC) 

-.OF 

.83 

23.  LN  (FR) 

.85 

.23 

23.  LN  (FR) 

~.05t 

.69 

24.  LN  (FR) 

.84 

.19 

24.  LN  (FR) 

—.13* 

.75 

25.  LN  (FR) 

.87 

-.os1 

25.  LN  (FR) 

—  .04* 

.73 

26.  LN  (FR) 

.82 

-.16** 

26.  LN  (FR) 

—  ,15+ 

.80 

27.  LN  (FR) 

.91 

.16** 

27.  LN  (FR) 

—  .12t 

.84 

28.  LN  (FR) 

.84 

.27 

28.  LN  (FR) 

-.16* 

.80 

29.  LN  (FR) 

.93 

.13* 

29.  LN  (FR) 

—  .20+ 

.87 

30.  LN  (FR) 

.89 

-,06r 

30.  LN  (FR) 

—  ,15+ 

.81 

31.  LN  (FR) 

.89 

.13* 

31.  LN  (FR) 

—.08* 

.86 

32.  LN  (FR) 

.81 

.19** 

32.  LN  (FR) 

-.10* 

.61 

33.  LS  (FR) 

.48 

.55 

33.  LS  (FR) 

-.19* 

.85 

34.  LS  (FR) 

.41 

.60 

34.  LS  (FR) 

—.13* 

.91 

35.  LS  (FR) 

.43 

.64 

35.  LS  (FR) 

-.16* 

.87 

36.  LS  (FR) 

.46 

.58 

36.  LS  (FR) 

—  ,20+ 

.87 

Note.  Correlations  between  factors  are  set  to  zero  for  the  estimation  of 
bifactor  models.  All  factor  loadings  are  statistically  significant  at  p  <  .001 
unless  otherwise  noted.  PC  =  print  concepts;  LD  =  letter  discrimination; 
WD  =  word  discrimination;  LN  =  letter-name  identification;  LS  = 
letter-sound  identification;  MC  =  multiple  choice;  FR  =  free  response. 
>>.10.  ><.10.  ><.05.  *><.01. 
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Table  7 

Standardized  Factor  Loadings  for  English  and  Spanish 
Vocabulary  Factors  From  Two-Factor  Models  of  Expressive  and 


Definitional  Vocabulary 


Expressive  vocabulary 

Definitional  vocabulary 

Item 

Spanish 

English 

Item 

Spanish 

English 

1 

.65 

.75 

1 

.70 

.75 

2 

.62 

.72 

2 

.62 

.47 

3 

.67 

.53 

3 

.65 

.63 

4 

.73 

.75 

4 

.63 

.53 

5 

.65 

.63 

5 

.69 

.69 

6 

.78 

.78 

6 

.72 

.58 

7 

.68 

.76 

7 

.59 

.61 

8 

.63 

.79 

8 

.64 

.54 

9 

.74 

.81 

9 

.66 

.43 

10 

.76 

.66 

10 

.68 

.42 

11 

.76 

.89 

11 

.69 

.65 

12 

.84 

.82 

12 

.69 

.59 

13 

.67 

.66 

13 

.63 

.68 

14 

.76 

.75 

14 

.68 

.50 

15 

.81 

.63 

15 

.67 

.57 

16 

.79 

.68 

16 

.80 

.72 

17 

.84 

.76 

17 

.81 

.64 

18 

.66 

.60 

18 

.67 

.51 

19 

.72 

.42 

19 

.82 

.69 

20 

.90 

.87 

20 

.88 

.77 

21 

.80 

.75 

21 

.75 

.51 

22 

.82 

.62 

22 

.80 

.61 

23 

.88 

.66 

23 

.85 

.76 

24 

.92 

.81 

24 

.71 

.48 

25 

.92 

.77 

25 

.85 

.60 

26 

.80 

.53 

26 

.93 

.86 

27 

.83 

.44 

27 

.92 

.85 

28 

.85 

.74 

28 

.85 

.71 

29 

.77 

.60 

29 

.86 

.68 

30 

.83 

.58 

30 

.81 

.63 

31 

.84 

.78 

31 

.87 

.70 

32 

.62 

,11+ 

32 

.95 

.77 

33 

.88 

.60 

33 

.83 

.49 

34 

.70 

.58 

34 

.86 

.59 

35 

.59 

.46 

35 

.77 

.50 

Note.  All  factor  loadings  are  significant  at  p  <  .001  unless  otherwise 
noted. 

f  p  >  .10. 


phonological  awareness  abilities  than  did  the  Specific  Spanish 
factor  or  the  General  factor  may  be  an  artifact  of  the  amount  of 
exposure  to  each  language.  If  LM  children’ s  Spanish  phonological 
awareness  skills  are  more  advanced  relative  to  their  English  pho¬ 
nological  awareness  skills,  items  on  Spanish  assessments  should 
be  better  indicators  of  children’s  underlying  capacity  for  phono¬ 
logical  awareness,  which  was  the  pattern  of  results  obtained  in  this 
study. 

As  was  the  case  for  phonological  awareness,  results  of  this  study 
indicated  that  LM  preschoolers  have  a  common  underlying  profi¬ 
ciency  for  print  knowledge.  Prior  research  has  indicated  that  chil¬ 
dren’s  print  knowledge  is  significantly  related  across  languages 
(e.g.,  Anthony  et  al.,  2009).  Although  there  is  some  language- 
independent  information  about  print  knowledge  for  which  children 
could  have  a  common  underlying  proficiency  (e.g.,  the  knowledge 
that  letters  have  names  and  are  associated  with  sounds),  there  is 
also  language-specific  information  about  print  knowledge  (e.g., 
letter  names  and  letter-sound  correspondences  differ  across  lan¬ 


guages).  Therefore,  the  extent  to  which  print  knowledge  is  related 
across  languages  may  be  limited  by  the  degree  of  similarity  in 
letter  names  and  letter— sound  correspondence  across  languages. 
For  example,  many  letters  in  English  and  Spanish  have  similar 
names,  and  several  letters  correspond  to  the  same  sounds  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Spanish.  LI  and  L2  print  knowledge  skills  may  not  be  as 
highly  related  when  the  alphabetic  system  differs  across  languages 
(e.g.,  English- Arabic)  or  for  alphabetic  and  nonalphabetic  lan¬ 
guages  (e.g.,  English— Chinese).  However,  McBride-Chang  and  Ho 
(2005)  reported  that  knowledge  of  letter  names  in  English  was 
significantly  correlated  concurrently  and  longitudinally  with  Chi¬ 
nese  character  recognition,  which  may  be  indicative  of  transfer  of 
language-independent  information  that  pertains  to  print  knowl¬ 
edge. 

In  contrast  to  results  for  phonological  awareness,  English  print 
knowledge  items  had  stronger  loadings  on  the  General  Print 
Knowledge  factor  than  did  Spanish  print  knowledge  items,  and  the 
General  Print  Knowledge  factor  accounted  for  a  larger  amount  of 
variance  in  scores  for  English  print  knowledge  items  than  it  did  for 
Spanish  print  knowledge  items.  This  is  likely  because  knowledge 
of  letter  names  and  letter-sound  correspondence  is  language- 
specific  information  that  is  explicitly  taught,  whereas  phonological 
awareness  is  a  language-independent  ability  that  may  be  a  devel¬ 
opmental  consequence  of  language  exposure  (Walley  et  al.,  2003). 
Because  LM  children  in  the  United  States  are  primarily  instructed 
in  English,  English  print  knowledge  assessments  may  be  better 
indicators  of  children’s  common  underlying  proficiency  for  print 
knowledge  than  are  Spanish  print  knowledge  assessments.  When 
there  is  substantial  overlap  in  letter  names  and  letter-sound  cor¬ 
respondence  across  languages  (as  is  the  case  for  English  and 
Spanish),  children  may  be  able  to  apply  knowledge  gained  from  L2 
print  knowledge  instruction  to  their  LI,  in  which  letter  names  and 
letter-sound  correspondence  may  not  have  been  explicitly  taught. 

Contrary  to  hypotheses,  the  common  underlying  proficiency 
model  was  more  relevant  for  print  knowledge  than  it  was  for 
phonological  awareness,  because  the  total  variance  accounted  for 
by  the  General  factor  was  higher  for  print  knowledge  than  it  was 
for  both  blending  and  elision.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  a 
stronger  cross-language  correlation  in  the  two-factor  model  for 
print  knowledge  than  in  the  two-factor  models  for  phonological 
awareness.  Because  the  primary  language  of  instruction  to  which 
many  LM  children  in  the  United  States  are  exposed  is  English  and 
there  is  a  large  degree  of  overlap  in  language-specific  aspects  of 
print  knowledge  across  English  and  Spanish  (e.g.,  letter-sound 
correspondence),  the  print  knowledge  skills  of  Spanish-speaking 
LM  preschoolers  in  the  United  States  may  be  better  represented  by 
a  common  underlying  proficiency  than  are  phonological  awareness 
abilities. 

Oral  Language 

In  contrast  to  results  for  code-related  skills,  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  common  underlying  proficiency  for  LM  preschoolers’ 
language  skills.  Expressive  vocabulary  knowledge  was  negatively 
correlated  across  languages,  and  definitional  vocabulary  knowl¬ 
edge  was  not  correlated  across  languages.  This  finding  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  prior  evidence  that  LM  children’s  vocabulary  knowl¬ 
edge  is  distributed  across  their  two  languages  (e.g.,  Pena  et  al., 
2002)  and  that  vocabulary  knowledge  is  not  correlated  or  is  neg- 
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Table  8 


Correlations  Between  Specific  and  General  Early  Literacy  Factors 


Factor 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1.  Elision — S 

_ 

2.  Elision — E 

.21** 

_ 

3.  Elision — G 

.20** 

.08* 

_ 

4.  Blend — S 

.52*** 

1  ^*** 

^Q*** 

5.  Blend — E 

.12** 

43*** 

.20*’* 

j  7*** 

6.  Blend — G 

.56*’* 

.22*** 

.13*** 

.18*’* 

.08* 

7.  Print — S 

^7*> it* 

.06+ 

.32*** 

.04 

2^**# 

8.  Print— E 

.00 

.12’ 

.07* 

.04 

.07 + 

.05 

.10** 

_ 

9.  Print — G 

.36’** 

^^*** 

2Q*** 

^^*** 

.38*** 

.05 

.02 

_ 

10.  EV— S 

26*** 

.03 

.20*** 

2Q*** 

.08* 

.20*** 

.32*** 

-.01 

J  4*** 

_ 

11.  EV— E 

.10** 

.19*** 

.08* 

-.02 

.16*** 

-.05 

.00 

2^*** 

_ 

12.  DV— S 

.26*** 

.03 

2q*** 

.08’ 

2 1  *** 

^2*** 

.01 

I  ^*** 

Q^*** 

-.11** 

_ 

13.  DV— E 

.12** 

.20*** 

.10*’ 

.02 

.20*** 

1 7*** 

.01 

.00 

27*** 

-,07+ 

.85*** 

-.02 

Note.  Correlations  shown  in  boldface  are  within-construct  correlations.  S  =  Spanish;  E  =  English;  G  =  General;  EV  =  Expressive  Vocabulary;  DV  = 
Definitional  Vocabulary. 

><•10.  *  p  <  .05.  *><.01.  **><.001. 


atively  correlated  across  languages  (e.g.,  Bialystok  et  al.,  2005; 
Goodrich  et  al.,  2016).  Words  in  a  language  are  arbitrarily  asso¬ 
ciated  with  their  underlying  concepts,  and  words  used  to  describe 
the  same  object  in  two  different  languages  are  often  remarkably 
different  (with  the  exception  of  cognates).  Therefore,  unless  words 
across  English  and  Spanish  are  cognates,  there  is  little  to  no 
information  concerning  the  form  of  a  word  in  LI  that  could  be 
applied  to  L2  to  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  its  translation  equiva¬ 
lent.  However,  the  lack  of  a  common  underlying  proficiency  does 
not  entirely  rale  out  all  types  of  transfer  of  language  skills,  as  prior 
evidence  has  suggested  that  children  transfer  some  word-specific 
information  across  languages  (Goodrich  et  al.,  2016). 

Relations  Between  Language-Independent  and 
Language-Specific  Aspects  of  Early  Literacy 

Consistent  with  hypotheses,  the  common  underlying  proficien¬ 
cies  for  phonological  awareness  and  print  knowledge  were  signif¬ 
icantly  related  to  language-specific  early  literacy  abilities  across 
constructs  (e.g.,  general  phonological  awareness  had  similar  rela¬ 
tions  with  English  and  Spanish  expressive  vocabulary).  This  find¬ 
ing  suggests  that  the  common  underlying  proficiencies  for  code- 
related  skills  represent  a  general  language-learning  capacity 
(Castilla  et  al.,  2009)  rather  than  construct-specific  abilities.  Spe¬ 
cific  English  and  Spanish  early  literacy  abilities  were  generally 
related  to  each  other  within  but  not  across  languages  (e.g.,  specific 
Spanish  phonological  awareness  was  related  to  Spanish  expressive 
vocabulary  but  not  English  expressive  vocabulary).  One  unex¬ 
pected  finding  was  that  English-specific  aspects  of  print  knowl¬ 
edge  were  not  consistently  related  to  other  language-independent 
or  language-specific  early  literacy  abilities.  It  is  possible  that  this 
finding  is  a  result  of  overextraction  of  variance  in  English  print 
knowledge  items  by  the  General  Print  Knowledge  factor,  resulting 
in  weaker  and  potentially  less  reliable  loadings  on  the  Specific 
English  Print  Knowledge  factor.  Consistent  with  this  explanation, 
loadings  on  the  Specific  English  Print  Knowledge  factor  were 
negative  and  nonsignificant  for  items  assessing  knowledge  of  letter 
names  and  letter-sound  correspondence. 


Implications 

The  finding  that  LM  children’s  code-related,  but  not 
language-related,  early  literacy  skills  are  represented  by  a  com¬ 
mon  underlying  proficiency  has  implications  for  researchers 
and  practitioners.  It  is  possible  that  examining  the  longitudinal 
relations  between  language-specific  and  language-independent 
aspects  of  early  literacy  and  LM  children’s  conventional  read¬ 
ing  skills  may  reveal  patterns  of  relations  between  LI  and  L2 
different  from  those  that  have  been  highlighted  in  prior  re¬ 
search.  For  example,  although  prior  studies  have  reported  that 
LI  phonological  awareness  skills  predict  L2  reading  outcomes 
(e.g.,  Sparks,  Patton,  Ganschow,  Humbach,  &  Javorksy,  2008), 
it  is  possible  that  only  variance  in  LI  phonological  awareness 
scores  that  is  common  to  both  LI  and  L2  accounts  for  subse¬ 
quent  L2  reading  outcomes.  Future  research  should  examine  the 
longitudinal  predictive  validity  of  language-specific  and 
language-independent  aspects  of  early  literacy.  Additionally, 
the  presence  of  language-independent  early  literacy  skills  sug¬ 
gests  that  instruction  in  LI  will  improve  code-related  skills  in 
both  LI  and  L2.  Therefore,  for  code-related  skills  like  print 
knowledge  and  phonological  awareness,  evidence-based  in¬ 
struction  in  either  language  should  provide  LM  preschoolers 
with  the  foundational  skills  that  they  need  to  succeed  when 
formal  reading  instruction  begins.  However,  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  case  for  children’s  early  language  skills.  The  results 
of  this  study  suggest  that  beneficial  effects  of  language  expo¬ 
sure  and  instruction  will  be  seen  in  only  the  language  of 
instruction.  This  pattern  of  results  may  explain  the  typical 
finding  that  LM  children  have  code-related  skills  that  are  ap¬ 
proximately  equivalent  to  those  of  their  monolingual  peers, 
despite  significantly  lower  language  skills.  It  is  important  that 
the  results  of  this  study  be  interpreted  with  caution,  because 
more  research  is  needed  to  understand  completely  how  LI  and 
L2  language  skills  develop  and  how  educators  of  LM  children 
can  maximize  children’s  academic  outcomes.  For  example, 
some  studies  have  suggested  that  among  older  LM  children  LI 
vocabulary  knowledge  is  uniquely  predictive  of  L2  reading 
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comprehension  above  and  beyond  the  effects  of  L2  reading 
(e.g.,  Proctor,  August,  Carlo,  &  Snow,  2006),  a  finding  that  is 
in  contrast  to  the  pattern  of  results  obtained  in  this  study. 

Limitations  and  Future  Directions 

Although  this  study  had  numerous  strengths  (e.g.,  sample  size, 
diversity  of  LM  children  within  this  sample),  it  also  had  several 
limitations.  First,  this  study  did  not  control  for  other  factors  related 
to  language  and  literacy  acquisition,  such  as  children’s  overall 
cognitive  ability.  It  is  possible  that  the  General  factor  extracted  in 
bifactor  models  does  not  represent  a  common  underlying  profi¬ 
ciency  for  a  skill  but  rather  overall  level  of  cognitive  ability. 
Additionally,  the  sample  in  this  study  was  intended  to  represent  an 
at-risk,  low-income  sample  of  preschoolers.  Future  studies  should 
evaluate  the  relevance  of  the  common  underlying  proficiency 
model  for  LM  children  with  a  wide  range  of  skills  from  various 
demographic  backgrounds.  Furthermore,  item-level  data  was  used 
in  this  study,  limiting  the  analytic  options  available.  For  example, 
many  parameters  were  estimated  in  bifactor  models,  and  more 
complex  models  (e.g.,  multilevel  measurement  models)  could  not 
be  estimated  because  the  number  of  parameters  exceeded  the 
number  of  cluster  units  in  the  data.  Future  research  should  attempt 
to  replicate  the  findings  of  this  study  using  scale-level  data  that 
would  allow  for  the  evaluation  of  more  complex  models  (e.g., 
multilevel  bifactor  models)  that  could  not  be  estimated  in  this 
study  because  item-level  data  were  used.  Finally,  it  is  possible  that 
a  different  pattern  of  results  would  be  obtained  with  older  LM 
children.  For  example,  the  oral  language  assessments  used  with 
preschool  children  in  this  study  included  mostly  concrete  words, 
and  it  is  possible  that  knowledge  of  words  that  correspond  to  more 
abstract  concepts  is  more  easily  shared  across  languages.  Future 
research  should  examine  whether  the  same  pattern  of  results 
emerges  for  LM  children  across  development. 

Conclusions 

Results  of  this  study  indicated  that  LM  preschoolers’  code- 
related  early  literacy  skills  were  best  characterized  by  a  common 
underlying  proficiency  as  well  as  specific  Spanish  and  English 
skills.  In  contrast,  no  evidence  for  a  common  underlying  profi¬ 
ciency  for  oral  language  skills  emerged,  indicating  that  LM  pre¬ 
schoolers’  oral  language  skills  were  best  characterized  by  specific 
Spanish  and  English  skills.  Evidence  in  support  of  a  common 
underlying  proficiency  for  early  literacy  skills  has  suggested  that 
cross-language  transfer  of  literacy-related  skills  is  possible,  be¬ 
cause  children  should  be  able  to  apply  language-independent 
knowledge  gained  from  LI  when  learning  L2,  or  vice  versa.  Future 
research  is  needed  to  determine  the  relative  predictive  validity  of 
language-independent  and  language-specific  aspects  of  early  liter¬ 
acy  and  to  better  understand  how  children’s  language  and  literacy 
environments  foster  development  of  a  common  underlying  profi¬ 
ciency  and  language-specific  aspects  of  early  literacy. 
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Differential  Effects  of  the  Classroom  on  African  American  and 
Non-African  American’s  Mathematics  Achievement 
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Julie  Sarama  and  Douglas  H.  Clements 
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We  examined  whether  African  American  students  differentially  responded  to  dimensions  of  the  observed 
classroom-learning  environment  compared  with  non-African  American  students.  Further,  we  examined 
whether  these  dimensions  of  the  classroom  mediated  treatment  effects  of  a  preschool  mathematics  intervention 
targeted  at  students  from  low-income  families.  Three  observed  dimensions  of  the  classroom  (teacher  expec¬ 
tations  and  developmental  appropriateness;  teacher  confidence  and  enthusiasm;  and  support  for  mathematical 
discourse)  were  evaluated  in  a  sample  of  1,238  preschool  students  in  101  classrooms.  Using  multigroup 
multilevel  mediation  where  African  American  students  were  compared  with  non-African  American  students, 
we  found  that  teachers  in  the  intervention  condition  had  higher  ratings  on  the  observed  dimensions  of  the 
classroom  compared  with  teachers  in  the  control  condition.  Further,  ratings  on  teacher  expectations  and 
developmental  appropriateness  had  larger  associations  with  the  achievement  of  African  American  students 
than  for  non-African  Americans.  Findings  suggest  that  students  within  the  same  classroom  may  react 
differently  to  that  learning  environment  and  that  classroom  learning  environments  could  be  structured  in  ways 
that  are  beneficial  for  students  who  need  the  most  support. 


Educational  Impact  And  Implications  Statement 

Data  from  this  study  come  from  a  randomized  control  trial  of  a  preschool  mathematics  intervention. 
We  used  multigroup  multilevel  structural  equation  modeling  to  test  whether  certain  instructional 
practices  explained  why  African  American  students  had  differential  gains  in  mathematics  achieve¬ 
ment  as  compared  with  non- African  American  students.  This  study  suggests  that,  on  average,  African 
American  students  benefit  differently  from  certain  instructional  practices  (e.g.,  teacher  expectations 
and  developmental  appropriateness)  more  than  non- African  American  students.  Implications  suggest 
that  content-specific  interventions  could  be  designed  to  include  changing  teachers’  beliefs  about 
students’  abilities. 


Keywords:  achievement  gap,  classroom  observations,  mathematics  learning,  multilevel  structural  equa¬ 
tion  modeling 
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Identifying  ways  to  promote  student  learning,  especially  for 
marginalized  groups,  is  an  important  goal  of  educational  research. 
On  average,  the  mathematics  achievement  gap  between  low- 
income  minority  students  and  high-income  White  students  is  close 
to  two  thirds  of  a  standard  deviation  at  the  start  of  kindergarten 


(Duncan  &  Magnuson,  2005;  Loeb  &  Bassok,  2008;  Reardon  & 
Robinson,  2008).  This  has  led  both  researchers  and  educational 
advocacy  groups  to  call  for  high-quality  mathematics  instruction 
prior  to  school-entry,  as  such  efforts  could  reduce  achievement 
gaps  at  the  beginning,  and  throughout,  K-12  schooling  (National 
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Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  (NCTM),  2000;  National 
Mathematics  Advisory  Panel,  2008;  National  Research  Council 
2009). 

The  most  critical  feature  of  a  high-quality  educational  environ¬ 
ment  is  a  knowledgeable  and  responsive  adult  (Darling-Hammond, 
1997;  Ferguson,  1991;  National  Research  Council,  2009;  Sarama, 
&  DiBiase,  2004;  Schoen,  Cebulla,  Finn,  &  Fi,  2003).  This  may  be 
especially  true  for  classroom-based  interventions  targeted  at  clos¬ 
ing  racial  achievement  gaps,  as  certain  instructional  practices  may 
be  more  important  for  some  racial/ethnic  groups  than  others  (e.g., 
Bodovski  &  Farkas,  2007;  Sonnenschein  &  Galindo,  2015; 
Wenglinsky,  2004).  However,  understanding  which  specific  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  classroom,  and  whether  students  within  the  same 
classroom  respond  differently  to  the  same  classroom  practices,  has 
been  largely  unexplored.  This  is  an  important  endeavor  as  promot¬ 
ing  the  achievement  for  marginalized  groups,  notably  African 
American  children,  remains  scarce  (Stinson,  2006). 

Data  for  this  study  come  from  a  randomized  control  trial  of  an 
intervention  that  was  shown  to  have  a  larger  effect — almost  double 
in  magnitude — on  the  average  mathematics  achievement  of  Afri¬ 
can  American  students  than  of  non-African  American  students 
(Clements,  Sarama,  Spider,  Lange,  &  Wolfe,  2011).  Analyses 
suggest  that  classroom  quality — measured  broadly — mediated  this 
effect  (Clements  et  al.,  2011).  However,  it  is  unknown  what 
specific  processes  within  the  classroom  led  to  this  larger  treatment 
effect.  The  goal  of  the  current  paper  is  to  explore  whether  specific 
classroom  practices  could  explain  why  African  American  students, 
on  average,  fared  better  than  non-African  American  students  at  the 
end  of  the  intervention.  The  results  of  our  analyses  have  broader 
implications  for  designing  classroom-learning  environments  to 
support  the  learning  of  marginalized  students. 

Inequality  in  Early  Learning  Experiences 

Children  with  low  early  academic  achievement  and  those  who 
encounter  early  learning  problems  face  continuing  negative  con¬ 
sequences  that  accumulate  over  time  (Alexander,  Entwisle,  & 
Horsey,  1997;  Brooks-Gunn  &  Duncan,  1997;  Duncan,  Brooks- 
Gunn,  &  Klebanov,  1994;  Fryer  &  Levitt,  2006;  Huston  &  Bent¬ 
ley,  2010).  This  is  particularly  salient  for  low-income,  minority 
children  who  typically  begin  school  with  fewer  academic  skills 
than  their  middle-  to  high-income  peers  (Duncan  &  Magnuson, 
2005;  Lee  &  Burkam,  2002;  Loeb  &  Bassok,  2008;  Reardon  & 
Robinson,  2008).  Differences  between  the  educational  experiences 
of  low-income  and  high-income  students  have  been  well  docu¬ 
mented  in  the  literature  (Aikens  &  Barbarin,  2008;  Kozol,  1991; 
Oakes,  1990).  However,  racial/ethnic  differences  in  students’  ac¬ 
cess  to  high  quality  learning  environments  still  exist  even  when 
socioeconomic  factors  are  controlled  (Lubienski,  2002;  Oakes, 
1990).  In  general,  race  and  socioeconomic  status  are  highly  cor¬ 
related,  making  the  study  of  the  unique  contributions  of  race  and 
socioeconomic  status  difficult  to  untangle. 

Even  when  minority  students  have  access  to  the  same  schools 
and  classroom  environments,  inequalities  exist  in  how  students  of 
different  minority  groups  experience  the  classroom  environment. 
For  example,  teachers  have  been  shown  to  have  differential  ex¬ 
pectations  for  students  of  different  racial/ethnic  groups  even  when 
the  previous  achievement  of  these  students  was  equivalent  (Mc- 
Kown  &  Weinstein,  2008).  Further,  when  looking  within  the  same 


functional  learning  environment,  the  effects  that  certain  instruc¬ 
tional  practices  have  on  students  have  been  found  to  differ  accord¬ 
ing  to  racial/ethnic  group.  For  example,  African  Americans  on 
average,  compared  with  students  of  other  races/ethnicities,  have 
been  found  to  differentially  benefit  from  certain  instructional  prac¬ 
tices  such  as  collaborative  problem  solving  (Lubienski,  2006),  an 
emphasis  on  specific  mathematics  content  (Bodovski  &  Farkas, 
2007;  Sonnenschein  &  Galindo,  2015;  Wenglinsky,  2004),  and 
more  opportunities  to  learn  higher-level  mathematics  such  as  rea¬ 
soning  and  problem  solving  (Battey,  2013;  Bodovski  &  Farkas, 
2007;  Boaler,  1998;  Ladson-Billings,  1997;  Lubienski,  2002;  Sil¬ 
ver  &  Stein,  1996). 

Unfortunately,  we  still  lack  a  thorough  understanding  of  why 
African  American  students  may  differentially  benefit  from  cer¬ 
tain  instructional  practices  compared  with  students  from  other 
racial/ethnic  groups.  Some  scholars  suggest  that  African  Amer¬ 
ican  students  are  oriented  toward  different  learning  styles 
(Berry,  2003;  Ladson-Billings,  1997)  and  that  these  different 
styles  of  learning  should  be  considered  during  teaching.  Garcia 
Coll  and  colleagues  (1996)  proposed  an  integrative  model  for 
studying  child  development  and  suggested  that  elements  such  as 
the  learning  environment  and  culture  influence  students’  psy¬ 
chological  experiences.  Even  when  children  are  in  the  same 
environment,  their  interpretations  of  certain  aspects  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  may  vary  according  the  child’s  previous  cultural 
experiences,  values,  and  goals.  Differences  in  students’  class¬ 
room  perceptions  have  been  observed  in  empirical  work  that 
has  shown  that  African  American  students’  attitudes  toward 
learning  may  differ  from  those  of  White  students  (Lubienski, 
2002;  Strutchens  &  Silver,  2000).  This  broad  theory  proposed 
by  Garcia  Coll  and  colleagues  (1996)  outlines  possible  mech¬ 
anisms  for  understanding  the  experiences  of  minority  students, 
but  no  theory  to  date  specifically  addresses  students’  differen¬ 
tial  responsiveness  to  classroom  practices. 

Dimensions  of  the  Classroom  Learning  Environment 

Early  childhood  environments  have  been  described  along  a 
variety  of  dimensions  (see  Stipek  &  Byler,  2004  for  a  review), 
such  as  teacher-student  interactions  (Abbott-Shim,  Lambert,  & 
McCarty,  2000;  Harms,  Clifford,  &  Cryer,  1998;  Pianta  & 
Hamre,  2009;  Stipek  &  Byler,  2004;  NICHD  ECCRN,  1996), 
quality  of  instruction  (Abbott-Shim,  Lambert,  &  McCarty, 
2000;  Pianta  &  Hamre,  2009),  types  of  activities  done  in  the 
classroom  (Harms  et  al.,  1998),  behavior  management  (Abbott- 
Shim,  Lambert,  &  McCarty,  2000;  Pianta  &  Hamre,  2009; 
Stipek  &  Byler,  2004),  and  others.  Empirically,  observational 
measures  are  typically  used  to  examine  associations  between 
these  dimensions  and  children’s  developmental  outcomes  (e.g., 
Bryant,  Burchinal,  Lau,  &  Sparling,  1994;  Peisner-Feinberg  & 
Burchinal,  1997).  In  the  present  study,  we  described  the  class¬ 
room  environment  as  (a)  teachers’  expectations  and  the  devel¬ 
opmental  appropriateness  of  their  instruction  (developmental 
appropriateness  as  operationalized  by  the  expectations  teachers 
have  of  what  preschool  students  are  capable  of  learning),  (b) 
teachers’  confidence  and  enthusiasm  in  their  teaching,  and  (c) 
teachers’  support  for  mathematical  discourse. 
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Teacher  Expectations 

The  expectations  teachers  have  of  their  students  may  have  an 
effect  on  students’  learning  (e.g.,  Brophy,  1986;  Gill  &  Reyn¬ 
olds,  1999;  Rosenthal  &  Jacobson,  1968)  and  are  related  to  high 
quality  and  equitable  instruction  (Askew,  Brown,  Rhodes,  Wil¬ 
iam,  &  Johnson,  1997;  Clarke,  Frazer,  DiMartino,  Fisher,  & 
Smith,  2003;  Clements  &  Sarama,  2007,  2008;  NCTM,  2000). 
These  expectations  influence  whether  teachers  decide  to  pro¬ 
vide  or  constrain  the  opportunities  they  give  their  students 
(Brophy  &  Good,  1970).  For  example,  a  teacher  who  has  high 
expectations  for  a  student  may  give  that  student  more  opportu¬ 
nities  to  answer  questions  during  class  or  further  press  the 
student  to  explain  their  thinking.  In  contrast,  a  teacher  who  has 
low  expectations  for  a  student  may  not  give  that  student  enough 
time  to  respond  to  a  question  or  may  not  even  call  on  that 
student  in  the  first  place,  thereby  making  the  student  miss  a  key 
learning  opportunity.  Many  teachers  hold  low  expectations  for 
students  whom  they  believe  have  low  ability  or  achievement 
(Brophy  &  Good,  1970),  and  these  low  expectations  are  often 
related  to  the  ethnicity  of  the  student  (Dusek  &  Joseph,  1983; 
Jussim,  Eccles,  &  Madon,  1996;  Madon,  Jussim,  Keiper, 
Eccles,  Smith,  &  Palumbo,  1998;  McKown  &  Weinstein,  2008). 
Indeed,  teachers  who  hold  particularly  low  academic  expecta¬ 
tions  for  African  American  students  spend  more  time  on  be¬ 
havioral  corrections  than  content  instruction  (Gill  &  Reynolds, 
1999;  Jussim,  1989;  Jussim  et  al.,  1996;  Kuklinski  &  Weinstein, 
2001;  Madon  et  al.,  1998;  Raudenbush,  1984;  Steele,  1997). 

Teacher  expectations  are  often  measured  at  the  student  level, 
whereby  teachers  are  asked  to  complete  surveys  regarding 
specific  students  in  their  classroom  (e.g.,  McKown  &  Wein¬ 
stein,  2008).  As  such,  this  method  does  not  readily  allow 
investigation  of  between-teacher  levels  of  expectations  where 
comparisons  across  teachers’  expectations  for  their  students  can 
be  made.  One  exception  is  Rubie-Davies  (2007),  who  created 
categories  (low,  average,  and  high)  of  teachers  from  their 
individual  ratings  of  students  such  that  teachers’  expectations  of 
students  are  nested  within  the  teacher.  However,  this  method 
may  mask  variation  between  teachers’  expectations.  If  one 
imagines  teachers’  ratings  of  expectations  for  each  student 
spanning  a  normal  distribution,  a  teacher’s  ratings  will  vary 
about  the  mean.  However,  once  these  ratings  are  aggregated  to 
the  teacher-level,  thereby  calculating  a  teacher-level  rating  of 
expectations,  differences  between  teacher’s  ratings  will  appear 
small.  Furthermore,  understanding  differences  between  teach¬ 
ers’  expectations  of  their  students  leads  to  questions  about 
whether  interventions  can  be  designed  to  change  these  mean- 
level  expectations.  This  topic  has  not  been  exhaustively  ex¬ 
plored  through  the  implementation  of  interventions  (for  excep¬ 
tions  see  Proctor,  1984;  Rubie-Davies,  Peterson,  Sibley,  & 
Rosenthal,  2015;  Weinstein  et  al.,  1991). 

As  an  exception,  Weinstein  and  colleagues  (1991)  designed 
an  extensive  intervention  to  change  the  school  and  classroom 
climate  to  improve  low  achieving  ninth  grade  students’  aca¬ 
demic  performance  and  behavior.  Whereas  one  component  of 
this  intervention  was  to  raise  teachers’  expectations  of  their 
students,  other  elements  of  the  classroom-learning  environment 
were  also  targeted,  such  as  adapting  readings  from  the  honors 
English  courses  and  using  heterogeneous  grouping  strategies, 


thereby  holding  low  achieving  students  to  higher  standards.  In 
another  example,  Rubie-Davies  and  colleagues  (2015)  designed 
an  intervention  providing  teachers  with  professional  develop¬ 
ment  (PD)  aimed  at  increasing  the  expectations  teachers  had  of 
their  students.  Even  though  the  intervention  was  described  as 
one  focusing  on  teacher  expectations,  the  PD  also  focused  on 
other  elements  of  the  classroom  climate  such  as  increasing 
student  motivation,  providing  useful  feedback,  and  providing 
opportunities  for  promoting  student  autonomy.  Therefore,  the 
effects  of  the  intervention  on  students’  academic  achievement 
could  be  attributed  to  all  of  these  classroom  dimensions. 
Whereas  previous  studies  (e.g.,  Rubie-Davies  et  al.,  2015; 
Weinstein  et  al.,  1991)  hypothesized  that  part  of  their  observed 
academic  gains  were  attributable  to  changes  in  teachers’  class¬ 
room  behaviors,  the  present  study  is  the  first  to  empirically  test 
these  hypotheses  by  directly  measuring  elements  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  classroom  practices  and  by  conducting  mediational  analy¬ 
ses. 

Understanding  what  scholars  and  practitioners  consider  as 
developmentally  appropriate  in  the  early  years  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned.  For  example,  some  argue  that  intensive  content-specific 
instruction  in  preschool  can  provide  the  basic  foundational 
skills  that  can  help  prepare  children  for  the  academic  nature  of 
kindergarten  (Ginsburg,  Inoue,  &  Seo,  1999;  Seo  &  Ginsburg, 
2004).  Others  argue  that  subjecting  children  to  harsh  forms  of 
instruction  and  imposing  material  they  are  not  ready  to  learn 
can  be  detrimental,  forcing  young  children  to  engage  in  devel¬ 
opmentally  inappropriate  forms  of  drills  and  practices  in  math¬ 
ematics  (Bishop-Josef  &  Zigler,  2011).  Young  children  can 
indeed  engage  in  various  types  of  mathematical  activity  if 
provided  with  the  appropriate  opportunities  to  do  so;  however, 
teachers  often  fail  to  provide  such  opportunities  to  their  stu¬ 
dents  or  may  believe  that  such  practices  are  developmentally 
inappropriate  (Dunn  &  Kontos,  1997;  Hitz  &  Wright,  1988).  A 
central  premise  of  the  current  study  is  that  the  developmental 
needs  of  students  are  met  when  students  are  held  to  high 
expectations,  that  is,  when  teachers  believe  students  can  engage 
in  higher-level  thinking.  Preschool  children — especially  low- 
income,  minority  children — have  the  potential  to  learn  and 
acquire  math  skills  and  concepts  (Clements,  Baroody,  & 
Sarama,  2013;  Ginsburg,  Lee,  &  Boyd,  2008).  If  teachers  and 
those  who  work  with  teachers  underestimate  what  children 
already  know  and  can  learn,  they  will  not  present  appropriate 
and  challenging  mathematics  activities. 

Teachers’  Confidence  and  Enthusiasm 

The  beliefs  teachers  have  about  their  teaching  influence  their 
instructional  practices  (Pajares,  1992;  Stipek,  1998;  Thompson, 
1984)  and,  in  turn,  their  students’  achievement  (Evertson,  Em- 
mer,  &  Brophy,  1980).  Descriptions' of  effective  mathematics 
classrooms  likely  include  a  teacher  who  sparks  joy  and  excite¬ 
ment  in  her  students.  The  ability  for  a  teacher  to  instruct  in  a 
confident  and  enthusiastic  manner  is  thought  to  instill  confi¬ 
dence  and  enthusiasm  in  students  and  therefore  promote  learn¬ 
ing  and  achievement.  Though  confidence  and  enthusiasm  are 
thought  to  be  important  dimensions  of  the  classroom  climate, 
these  attributes  are  rarely  measured  in  quantitative  studies  of 
instructional  practices. 
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One  exception  is  an  early  study  by  Evertson  and  colleagues 
( i  980)  who  conducted  observations  of  less-  and  more-effective 
teachers  as  measured  by  student  achievement  on  a  state  stan¬ 
dardized  test,  and  found  differences  in  observed  enthusiasm  for 
teaching  and  confidence  between  the  two  groups  of  teachers. 
Another  exception  is  a  study  by  Stipek  and  colleagues  (2001), 
who  measured  teacher  confidence  and  enthusiasm  through  ob¬ 
servations  and  teacher  self-report.  They  found  that  teacher’s 
self-reported  confidence  in  teaching  mathematics  was  corre¬ 
lated  with  the  students’  classroom  average  self-confidence  in 
mathematics.  Further,  they  also  reported  that  teachers’  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  mathematics  correlated  with  students’  enjoyment  of 
mathematics.  Although  theory  would  support  the  association 
between  teachers’  confidence  and  enthusiasm  and  student 
achievement  (Stipek,  Givvin,  Salmon,  &  MacGyvers,  2001), 
the  authors  are  not  aware  of  any  studies  directly  testing  this 
association.  Evertson  and  colleagues  (1980)  only  provide  weak 
evidence  of  such  an  association  as  these  practices  were  not 
directly  correlated  with  student  achievement,  but  rather  were 
only  investigated  in  the  context  measuring  a  subsample  of 
teachers  chosen  by  the  researchers  to  examine  differences  be¬ 
tween  more  effective  and  less  effective  teachers. 

Support  for  Mathematical  Discourse 

Support  for  mathematical  discourse  has  been  recognized  as 
an  important  practice  for  fostering  students’  mathematical 
learning  (Hiebert,  &  Grouws,  2007;  Huttenlocher,  Vasilyeva, 
Waterfall,  Vevea,  &  Hedges,  2007;  NCTM,  1991).  For  exam¬ 
ple,  allowing  students  the  opportunity  to  explain  their  thinking, 
elaborate  on  concepts,  and  generate  mathematical  talk,  have 
been  identified  as  high-level  mathematical  activities  (Henning- 
sen  &  Stein,  1997;  NCTM,  1991)  and  these  practices  have 
effects  on  students’  mathematical  knowledge  development 
(Walshaw  &  Anthony,  2008).  Such  practices  are  thought  to  help 
students  increase  their  understanding  of  mathematics  by  helping 
students  better  internalize  mathematical  content  and  by  allow¬ 
ing  other  students  to  learn  from  hearing  student-generated  ex¬ 
planations  (Chi,  2000).  Additionally,  when  students  generate 
their  own  mathematical  explanations,  teachers  are  able  to  tailor 
their  instruction  to  address  inaccuracies  in  explanations  or 
misconceptions  (Franke,  Fennema,  &  Carpenter,  1997).  How¬ 
ever,  many  teachers  do  not  talk  to  their  students  about  mathe¬ 
matics,  even  when  the  student  initiates  the  mathematical  talk.  In 
one  study,  when  students  made  a  mathematical  utterance,  their 
teachers  ignored  it  60%  of  the  time  and  only  responded  math¬ 
ematically  10%  of  the  time  (Diaz,  2008). 

Some  scholars  promote  a  conceptual  and  problem-solving 
approach  infrequently  emphasized  in  schools  serving  low- 
income  children  (Stipek  &  Ryan,  1997)  that  may  explicitly 
support  African  American  students’  participation  in  increas¬ 
ingly  sophisticated  forms  of  mathematical  communication  and 
argumentation.  For  example,  asking  students  “How  do  you 
know?”  as  opposed  to  a  more  didactic  approach  of  giving 
information  [frequently  used  with  African  American  students 
(Haberman,  1991;  Jackson  &  Wilson,  2012;  Ladson-Billings, 
1997)]  may  be  especially  beneficial  for  African  American  stu¬ 
dents. 


The  Present  Study 

Data  for  the  current  analysis  were  drawn  from  an  evaluation 
of  the  “Technology-enhanced,  Research-based,  Instruction,  As¬ 
sessment,  and  professional  Development”  (TRIAD)  model  for 
scaling  up  successful  interventions  (Clements  et  al.,  2011; 
Sarama  &  Clements,  2013;  Sarama  et  al.,  2008).  This  study 
assessed  an  instantiation  of  the  TRIAD  model  that  implemented 
the  Building  Blocks  curriculum  (Clements  &  Sarama,  2008),  an 
empirically  validated  preschool  mathematics  program  based  on 
developmentally  appropriate  learning  trajectories  (see  Clements 
&  Sarama,  2008).  These  learning  trajectories  were  operational¬ 
ized  by  a  series  of  “developmental  progressions,”  which  iden¬ 
tified  a  given  topic  or  domain.  To  attain  a  certain  mathematical 
competence  in  a  given  topic  or  domain,  students  are  taught  each 
successive  level  in  a  developmental  progression  using  research- 
based  tasks  and  instructional  strategies. 

Building  Blocks  emphasizes  both  numeracy  and  spatial/geo¬ 
metric  concepts  and  procedures  through  the  use  of  whole  and 
small  group  activities.  In  addition  to  the  curriculum,  the  TRIAD 
intervention  included  a  software  package  and  extensive  teacher 
support,  in  the  form  of  training  on  the  software,  13  professional 
development  (PD)  sessions  before  and  during  the  school  year, 
and  study-appointed  mentors  and  coaches.  During  the  PD  ses¬ 
sions,  the  training  addressed  numerous  effective  teaching  prac¬ 
tices,  including  how  to  increase  the  cognitive  demand  of  the 
mathematics  taught,  how  to  use  formative  assessment,  and  how 
to  encourage  cognitive  development  through  the  use  of  learning 
trajectories  (see  Clements  et  al.,  2011).  Of  particular  impor¬ 
tance  to  this  study,  PD  administrators  also  worked  with  treat¬ 
ment  teachers  to  change  their  beliefs  about  the  ability  of  low- 
income  and  minority  children  to  learn  advanced  mathematics. 

The  goal  of  the  present  study  was  to  understand  (a)  which 
classroom  dimensions  were  associated  with  African  American  and 
non-African  American  students’  mathematics  achievement,  and 
(b)  whether  classroom  dimensions  mediated  the  association  be¬ 
tween  the  intervention  and  students’  mathematics  achievement  at 
the  end  of  preschool.  We  focused  on  the  dichotomy  of  African 
American  and  non-African  American  students  because  treatment 
evaluations  of  the  intervention  suggest  that  although  Hispanic 
students  made  statistically  significant  gains  in  mathematics 
achievement,  these  gains  were  not  statistically  significantly  differ¬ 
ent  than  those  of  White  students  (Clements  et  al.,  2011). 

A  critical  feature  of  the  present  study  is  that  we  were  able  to 
examine  the  associations  of  specific  dimensions  of  the  classroom 
(e.g.,  teacher  expectations  and  developmental  appropriateness, 
teacher  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  and  high  quality  instructional 
practices)  within  the  context  of  a  randomized  control  trial.  Further, 
we  examined  whether  these  dimensions  of  classroom  practices 
were  associated  with  later  measures  of  student  achievement. 

Previous  research  affords  the  following  hypotheses  and  predic¬ 
tions:  We  expect  teacher  expectations  and  developmental  appro¬ 
priateness  will  matter  more  for  African  American  students’ 
achievement  than  for  non- African  American  students’  achieve¬ 
ment  and  help  explain  (i.e.,  mediate)  the  association  between  the 
TRIAD  treatment  and  African  American  students’  mathematics 
achievement  (HI).  Teacher  confidence  and  enthusiasm  will  be 
associated  with  students’  posttest  mathematics  achievement — for 
both  African  American  and  non-African  American  students — and 
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will  be  a  mediator  of  the  treatment  intervention  on  mathematics 
achievement  (H2).  However,  in  the  absence  of  theory,  we  do  not 
predict  any  differences  in  this  association  between  African  Amer¬ 
ican  and  non-African  American  students.  Finally,  we  predict  that 
support  for  mathematical  discourse  will  be  statistically  signifi¬ 
cantly  associated  with  mathematics  achievement  for  both  groups 
(African  American  and  non-African  American  students)  but,  in 
the  absence  of  theory,  will  not  differentially  predict  between  the 
groups  (H3).  These  hypotheses  were  tested  using  a  multigroup 
multilevel  mediation  model  conducted  for  each  of  the  three  medi¬ 
ators  (teacher  expectations  and  developmental  appropriateness, 
teacher  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  and  high  quality  instructional 
practices). 

Method 

Participants  and  Procedure 

Data  for  the  current  analysis  were  drawn  from  the  TRIAD 
evaluation — a  study  that  assessed  the  scale-up  and  student-level 
impacts  of  the  TRIAD  intervention  model,  of  which  a  key  com¬ 
ponent  was  the  Building  Blocks  mathematics  curriculum  (see  Cle¬ 
ments  et  al.,  2011;  Clements,  Sarama,  Wolfe,  &  Spitler,  2013; 
Sarama,  Clements,  Wolfe,  &  Spitler,  2012).  The  TRIAD  evalua¬ 
tion  recruited  42  low-resource  schools  in  two  states  (New  York 
and  Massachusetts)  to  participate  in  the  scale-up  evaluation  of 
Building  Blocks.  Schools  were  grouped  into  eight  blocks  based  on 
state  achievement  scores,  and  then  randomly  assigned  within  block 
to  one  of  two  conditions:  (a)  Building  Blocks  curriculum  condition 
(treatment),  or  (b)  business-as-usual  (control).1  In  the  following 
school  year  (2006-2007),  student-level  data  collection  began,  and 
1,375  preschool  students  attending  the  42  study-schools  were 
recruited  for  study  participation  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year. 

The  majority  of  students  in  the  study  qualified  for  free  or 
reduced  price  lunch  (84%  of  those  for  whom  we  had  available  data 
for),  and  55%  identified  as  African  American  and  22%  as  His¬ 
panic.  The  analysis  sample  only  included  students  who  had  valid 
baseline  and  posttreatment  test  score  data  (n  =  1,305  students), 
and  were  in  classrooms  that  were  observed  on  the  observation 
protocol  resulting  in  a  final  sample  size  of  1,238  students  in  101 
classrooms  (approximately  70%  of  the  students  in  each  class¬ 
room).  Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  sample  was  in  the  control  group 
(, n  =  350  students),  and  71%  of  the  sample  was  in  the  treatment 
group  ( n  =  888  students).  Table  1  shows  the  descriptive  statistics 
for  both  student-  and  classroom-level  variables  for  the  overall 
sample  and  by  group  (African  American  and  non-African  Amer¬ 
ican  students). 

Student-Level  Measures 

Mathematics  achievement.  Children’s  mathematical  knowl¬ 
edge  was  assessed  at  preschool  entry  (pretest)  and  at  the  end  of  the 
preschool  year  (posttest)  using  the  Research-based  Elementary 
Math  Assessment  (REMA;  Clements,  Sarama,  &  Liu,  2008).  The 
REMA  was  designed  to  assess  the  mathematics  knowledge  of 
children  from  ages  three  to  eight,  specifically  students’  number 
(e.g.,  object  counting,  number  comparison,  numeral  recognition) 
and  geometry  (e.g.,  shape  identification,  measurement  patterning) 


skills,  and  was  administered  in  two  one-on-one  sessions  where  a 
research  assistant  verbally  asked  participants  to  respond  to  each 
item.  After  the  child  incorrectly  answered  four  items  in  a  row,  the 
assessment  stopped.  The  assessments  were  videotaped  and  later 
coded  by  a  team  of  trained  researchers  for  correctness  and  strategy 
use.  Using  these  dichotomous  scores,  Rasch  analysis — where  item 
difficulty  is  considered  in  estimating  a  child’s  overall  score — was 
employed.  Using  data  from  multiple  years,  the  scores  were  then 
placed  on  a  vertical  scale  using  data  from  students  in  grades 
preschool,  kindergarten,  first  grade,  and  second  grade  where  first 
grade  was  used  as  the  benchmark.  Final  scores  were  scaled  to  have 
a  mean  of  0  and  a  standard  deviation  of  1. 

The  REMA  has  been  validated  across  three  diverse  samples  of 
preschool-aged  children  and  produced  an  overall  reliability  of  .93 
(see  Clements  et  al.,  2008).  Further,  it  has  been  shown  to  have  a 
.86  correlation  with  another  empirically  validated  measure  of  early 
mathematics  achievement,  the  Child  Math  Assessment:  Preschool 
Battery  (Klein,  Starkey,  &  Wakeley,  2000)  and  a  .74  correlation 
with  the  Woodcock-Johnson  Applied  Problems  subtest  (Clements 
et  al.,  2008).  In  the  current  sample,  the  measure  had  a  reliability 
(alpha)  of  .92. 

Student-level  covariates.  Information  regarding  student  eth¬ 
nicity,  gender,  age,  and  limited  English  proficiency  status  were 
collected  from  the  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  preschool  year. 

Classroom-Level  Measures 

Classroom  observations.  Live  classroom  observations  were 
conducted  twice  during  the  year  using  the  Classroom  Observation 
of  Early  Mathematics  Environment  and  Teaching  (COEMET;  Cle¬ 
ments  &  Sarama,  2000/2016).  Observation  ratings  from  both  time 
points  (the  first  observation  was  conducted  between  October  and 
December  and  the  second  observation  between  March  and  May  of 
the  school  year)  were  combined  to  obtain  an  average  rating  of  the 
classroom  environment  during  the  school  year.  Observers  spent 
about  half  a  day  in  each  classroom  from  before  the  children  arrived 
until  right  before  lunch  and  were  blind  to  experimental  condition. 
The  COEMET  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  section  asked 
observers  to  document  the  number  of  computers  in  the  classroom 
and  the  start  and  end  time  of  all  activities  that  took  place  during  the 
observation  using  interval  coding.  The  second  section  of  the 
COEMET  included  broader  measures  rated  during  each  mathemat¬ 
ics  activity  and  contained  28  indicators  measuring  constructs  such 
as  supporting  children’s  conceptual  understanding,  teaching  strat¬ 
egies,  and  expectations.  Observers  coded  each  item  on  a  5-point 
Likert  scale  ranging  from  strongly  disagree  (1)  to  strongly  agree 
(5).  Ratings  for  each  mathematics  activity  were  averaged  to  obtain 
a  mean  score  across  the  28  indicators.  Interrater  reliability  for  the 
COEMET,  computed  via  simultaneous  classroom  visits  by  pairs  of 
observers  (10%  of  all  observations,  with  pair  memberships  ro¬ 
tated),  was  88%  (i.e.,  88%  of  the  28  Likert  items  were  coded  the 
same  by  both  assessors);  of  the  12%  of  disagreements,  99%  were 
of  the  same  polarity  (i.e.,  if  one  was  agree,  the  other  was  strongly 
agree).  Coefficient  alpha  (interitem  correlations)  for  the  two  in- 


1  The  study  actually  employed  three  conditions,  two  treatment  condi¬ 
tions  and  one  control  condition.  However,  during  the  preschool  year,  the 
two  treatment  conditions  did  not  differ,  and  thus  were  combined  into  one 
condition  in  the  current  analysis. 
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Table  1 


Descriptives  for  Student-Level  and  Classroom-Level  Analysis  Sample  (N  =  1,238  Students  in  101  Classrooms ) 


Level  of  analysis 

Overall  sample  (N  =  1,238) 

African  American  (N  =  675) 

Non-African  American  ( N  = 

563) 

Mean 

SD 

Min  Max 

Mean 

SD 

Min  Max 

Mean 

SD 

Min 

Max 

Student-level 

Pre-math 

-3.23 

.82 

-7.2 

-.4 

-3.31 

.77 

-7.2 

-.6 

-3.13 

.88 

-7.2 

-.4 

Post-math 

-1.97 

.70 

-4.9 

.6 

-2.10 

.68 

-4.9 

.6 

-1.82 

.70 

-4.8 

.2 

Age 

4.34 

.35 

3.7 

6.7 

4.27 

.33 

3.7 

5.8 

4.41 

.36 

3.7 

6.7 

African  American 

55% 

White 

18% 

_ 

39% 

Hispanic 

22% 

_ 

48% 

Other  ethnicity 

5% 

_ 

13% 

LEP 

17% 

3% 

33% 

Special  education 

17% 

15% 

20% 

Male 

49% 

50% 

49% 

Treatment 

Control 

Overall  sample 

[N  =  888  students  in 

(N 

=  350  students  in 

(N  =  101) 

69  classrooms) 

32  classrooms) 

Mean 

SD  Min 

Max 

Mean 

SD 

Min 

Max 

Mean 

SD 

Min 

Max 

Classroom-level 

No.  computers 

2.06 

1.32  0.0 

6.0 

2.45 

1.21 

0.0 

6.0 

1.22 

1.16 

0.0 

4.0 

No.  math  activities 

6.97 

2.85  1.0 

15.0 

7.75 

2.64 

2.0 

15.0 

5.28 

2.58 

1.0 

12.0 

Minutes  of  math 

30.90 

14.60  8.2 

92.5 

32.39 

15.39 

8.2 

92.5 

27.68 

12.33 

10.3 

60.7 

Homework 

2.40 

1.06  1.0 

4.0 

2.51 

1.02 

1.0 

4.0 

2.19 

1.12 

1.0 

4.0 

Classroom  size 

17.07 

3.18  10.0 

25.0 

17.48 

2.98 

11.0 

25.0 

16.22 

3.45 

10.0 

22.0 

Master’s  degree 

0.82 

0.39  0.0 

1.0 

0.88 

.33 

0.0 

1.0 

0.69 

0.47 

0.0 

1.0 

No.  years  teaching 

15.29 

8.61  0.0 

35.0 

15.10 

8.35 

1.0 

32.0 

15.69 

9.27 

0.0 

35.0 

PD  hours 

14.90 

8.49  0.0 

342.0 

15.10 

8.35 

0.0 

32.0 

14.45 

8.93 

0.0 

35.0 

Percent  African  American 

0.54 

0.35  0.0 

1.0 

0.57 

0.35 

0.0 

1.0 

0.49 

0.34 

0.0 

1.0 

Percent  SES 

0.38 

0.19  0.0 

0.9 

0.40 

0.18 

0.1 

0.9 

.33 

0.19 

0.0 

0.7 

Confidence 

3.01 

0.37  1.8 

3.8 

3.09 

0.30 

2.0 

3.6 

2.84 

0.46 

1.8 

3.8 

Expectations 

3.15 

0.21  1.9 

3.8 

3.19 

0.16 

2.4 

3.8 

3.09 

0.27 

1.9 

3.4 

Discourse 

3.00 

0.38  1.9 

4.1 

3.07 

0.34 

2.4 

4.1 

2.85 

0.43 

1.9 

3.6 

Note.  Mathematics  achievement  was  scored  using  Rasch  analysis  on  a  vertical  scale.  PD  =  professional  development;  SES  =  socioeconomic  status; 
LEP  =  limited  English  proficient.  PD  hours  is  the  number  of  hours  of  professional  development  before  the  intervention.  No.  computers  is  the  number  of 
computers.  No.  math  activities  is  number  of  math  activities.  No.  years  teaching  is  number  of  years  teaching.  Difference  in  the  number  of  computers  and 
number  of  discrete  mathematics  activities  were  statistically  significantly  different  across  the  treatment  and  control  groups  at  p  <  .001. 


struments  ranged  from  .95  to  .97  in  previous  research  (Clements  & 
Sarama,  2008;  Clements  et  al.,  2011). 

Three  dimensions  of  classroom  quality  were  used  in  the  analy¬ 
sis:  expectations  and  developmental  appropriateness;  teacher  con¬ 
fidence  and  enthusiasm;  and  support  for  mathematical  discourse. 
Information  on  the  factor  analyses,  items,  and  standardized  factor 
loadings  is  available  in  the  supplemental  materials  (Tables  SI 
through  S3).  Correlations  among  factors  were  moderate  in  mag¬ 
nitude:  r  =  .65  between  teacher  confidence  and  enthusiasm  and 
expectations  and  responsiveness  to  developmental  needs;  r  =  .48 
between  teacher  confidence  and  enthusiasm  and  support  for  math¬ 
ematical  discourse;  r  =  .66  between  expectations  and  responsive¬ 
ness  to  developmental  needs  and  support  for  mathematical  dis¬ 
course. 

Expectations  and  responsiveness  to  developmental  needs. 

Eight  items  were  used  to  describe  the  extent  to  which  the  teacher 
had  high  expectations  for  her  students  and  whether  or  not  the 
teacher  engaged  with  children  in  a  developmentally  appropriate 
manner.  Developmental  appropriateness  was  operationalized  by 
the  researchers  as  the  extent  to  which  teachers  engaged  in  practices 
that  matched  the  developmental  abilities  and  potential  of  the 
students.  This  meant  that  a  teacher  who  was  rated  high  on  devel¬ 


opmental  appropriateness  engaged  students  in  higher-level  think¬ 
ing  around  mathematics  and  English  language  arts  instead  of 
engaging  students  in  only  play-based  activities,  with  no  emphasis 
on  higher-level  thinking.  Standardized  factor  loadings  ranged  from 
.73  to  .88  (a  =  .94).  We  created  a  composite  using  items  weighted 
by  their  standardized  factor  loadings. 

Teacher  confidence  and  enthusiasm.  Three  items  were  used 
to  describe  characteristics  that  were  associated  with  how  confident 
and  enthusiastic  the  teacher  appeared  during  class.  Specifically, 
items  described  if  the  teacher  was  confident  in  her  teaching, 
showed  interest  and  value  in  her  students,  and  displayed  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  mathematics.  Standardized  factor  loadings  ranged  from 
.68  to  .84  (a  =  .82).  We  created  a  composite  score  using  items 
weighted  by  their  standardized  factor  loadings  for  the  analysis. 

Support  for  mathematical  discourse.  Eight  items  character¬ 
ized  the  specific  mathematics  practices  and  strategies  the  teacher 
used  during  the  observed  lessons.  These  items  captured  the  extent 
to  which  the  teacher  elicited  higher-order  thinking  in  mathematics 
through  supporting  students’  explanations  and  thinking.  Standard¬ 
ized  factor  loadings  ranged  from  .82  to  .88  (a  =  .94).  We  created 
a  composite  using  items  weighted  by  their  standardized  factor 
loadings. 
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Classroom-level  covariates.  Classroom-level  covariates 
came  from  three  sources:  (a)  the  teacher  survey,  (b)  classroom 
observations,  and  (c)  student  demographic  information.  Study 
teachers  were  administered  a  survey  twice  during  the  school  year, 
in  the  fall  and  spring  of  the  study  year.  For  teachers  who  did  not 
respond  to  the  fall  survey  (two  teachers),  we  used  their  responses 
from  the  spring  survey.  We  included  information  on  whether  the 
teacher  held  a  master’s  degree,  the  number  of  students  in  the 
classroom,  the  number  of  years  of  preschool  through  Grade  12 
teaching  experience,  the  number  of  PD  hours  prior  to  the  inter¬ 
vention,  and  whether  the  teacher  assigned  mathematics  homework 
measured  on  a  one  to  four  Likert  scale  with  anchor  points  almost 
never  to  a  lot.  From  the  classroom  observations,  we  controlled  for 
the  number  of  computers  in  the  classroom,  number  of  minutes 
spent  on  mathematics,  and  the  number  of  discrete  mathematics 
tasks  observed.  Number  of  minutes  spent  on  mathematics  was  the 
observed  actual  time  of  mathematics  instruction  from  the  recorded 
start  and  end  times  on  the  COEMET.  The  number  of  discrete 
mathematics  tasks  observed  was  obtained  from  the  interval  coding 
of  the  COEMET  where  observers  had  to  start  coding  at  the 
beginning  of  each  mathematics  activity. 

Finally,  we  aggregated  information  from  the  student  demographic 
information  to  include  percent  African  American  students  in  the 
classroom  as  well  as  percent  of  students’  whose  mother’s  education 
was  college  or  higher  as  a  proxy  for  classroom-level  socioeconomic 
status  (SES).  Because  of  constraints  on  researcher  resources,  only  data 
from  approximately  70%  of  the  students  in  each  classroom  were 
collected.  As  such,  the  classroom-aggregated  measures  serve  as  ap¬ 
proximations  of  the  average  percent  of  African  American  students  and 
average  SES  of  the  classroom.  The  racial/ethnic  breakdown  of  the 
classroom  composition  varied  considerably.  The  mean  percent  of 
African  American  students  in  a  classroom  was  54%  ranging  from 
classrooms  with  no  African  American  students  (0%)  to  classrooms 
with  only  African  American  students  (100%). 

Overview  of  Analytic  Models  and  Method 

To  examine  differences  in  mediational  paths  between  African 
American  and  non-African  American  students,  we  conducted  a 
multigroup  multilevel  meditational  analysis  (Asparouhov  & 
Muthen,  2012;  Retelsdorf,  Schwartz,  &  Asbrock,  2015).  With  this 
method,  we  combined  a  multilevel  structural  equation  model  ex¬ 
amining  mediation  effects  (Preacher,  Zyphur,  &  Zhang,  2010)  with 
multigroup  analysis  in  Mplus  7.2  (Muthen  &  Muthen,  2013).  We 
specified  a  2 — >2 — >1  model  of  mediation  in  which  classroom 
observation  (level  2)  mediated  the  association  between  treatment 
(level  2)  and  student  mathematics  achievement  (level  1).  The 
equations  for  the  direct  effect  (path  c)  of  the  treatment  on  post 
mathematics  achievement  are: 

Level- 1  (student-level)  equation: 

PostMathfj  —  0Q,  +  0i  PreMathij  +  \2 Covariates  +  rtj 

Level-2  (classroom-level)  equation: 

0Oj  =  Too  +  ~t(_Treatmentj  -I-  \2Covariatesj  +  u()j 

0i,  =  Yio  +  «u 

where  (, PostMath is  the  posttreatment  measure  of  mathematics 
achievement  for  the  ith  student  in  school  j.  Posttreatment  mathe¬ 


matics  achievement  is  modeled  as  a  function  of  an  overall  intercept 
(y00,  the  main  effect  for  the  treatment  group  (y c.Treatmentj),  a 
vector  of  level-2  covariates  ( y2CovariateSj ),  the  students  baseline 
mathematics  achievement  ($xPreMath7),  a  vector  of  level  one 
covariates  ( y2CovariateSj ),  and  a  classroom-level  (u0j)  and 
student-level  (rj)  error  term. 

The  equations  for  the  effect  of  the  mediator  on  posttreatment 
mathematics  achievement  (path  b)  are  the  same  as  above,  except 
that  a  mediator  component  is  added  to  the  level-2  equation: 

Level- 1  (student-level)  equation: 

V 

PostMathij  =  00,  +  fi^PreMathjj  +  k^Covariates^  +  rtj 

Level-2  (classroom-level)  equation: 

00,  =  Too  +  y  ^Treatment j  +  y  Mediator  j  +  \3Covariatesj  +  u0j 
01;  =  Yio  +  u\j 

The  equation  for  the  effect  of  the  treatment  on  the  mediator 
(path  a)  is: 

Mediator  j  =  0O  +  [iaTreatmentj  +  r,- 

where  the  mediator  is  a  function  of  an  overall  intercept  (0O),  the 
main  effect  of  the  treatment  ( $aTreatmentj ),  and  a  classroom-level 
error  term  (rj). 

Mediation  is  implied  if  the  treatment  is  significantly  related  to 
the  mediator  (classroom  observation),  the  mediator  is  significantly 
associated  with  the  outcome  (student  achievement),  and  the  me¬ 
diator  accounts  for  a  significant  portion  of  the  variance  of  the 
association  of  the  treatment  on  the  outcome.  Further,  we  also 
specified  a  multiple  group  model  whereby  the  effect  of  classroom 
observation  (level  2)  on  student  mathematics  achievement  (level  1) 
differed  between  African  American  and  non-African  American 
students.  Because  our  grouping  variable  varied  within  classroom, 
calculating  varying  effects  for  African  American  and  non-African 
American  students  cannot  be  directly  specified  because  the  esti¬ 
mated  variance/covariance  matrix  for  the  observed  variables  will 
be  group-specific  (i.e.,  classroom  specific).  However,  the  effect  of 
the  classroom  observation  on  mathematics  achievement  is  corre¬ 
lated  between  racial/ethnic  groups  because  these  students  are  in  the 
same  classroom,  but  the  effect  need  not  be  the  same  for  both 
ethnicities. 

To  circumvent  this  within  the  multilevel  structural  equation 
framework,  we  used  a  method  proposed  by  Asparouhov  and 
Muthen  (2012)  where  latent  variables  are  introduced  in  the  model 
to  account  for  the  covariance  between  the  group  specific  classroom 
effects  (please  refer  to  the  supplemental  materials  for  our  Mplus 
code).  Specifically,  known  latent  classes  using  race  (African 
American  and  non-African  American)  were  specified  in  the  model 
such  that  separate  effects  for  African  American  and  non-African 
American  students  are  estimated.  In  the  between  portion  of  the 
model  where  level  2  effects  are  specified,  two  latent  variables  (our 
known  latent  classes)  are  introduced  to  represent  the  between  level 
random  effects  for  enon_African  American  and  eAfrican  American.  The 
math  outcome  was  specified  to  have  a  zero  residual  variance 
structure  as  well  as  loadings  equal  to  one  in  both  groups.  The 
random  effects  were  correlated  within  classroom  to  account  for 
nesting.  This  results  in  a  model  where  the  outcome  (posttreatment 
mathematics  achievement)  was  represented  by  enon_African  American 
and  e African  American ■  A  w^d  test  was  used  to  examine  differences 
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in  the  b  paths  (path  between  classroom  dimension  and  math 
achievement)  between  the  two  groups.  To  estimate  the  indirect 
effects  and  report  a  statistical  test  for  mediation,  we  used  a  para¬ 
metric  bootstrap  method  (Efron  &  Tibshirani,  1986)  in  which  the 
parameter  point  estimates  for  the  indirect  effect  are  generated  from 
random  draws  of  the  parameter  distributions  for  the  a  and  b  paths 
of  the  mediation  model.  This  method  has  advantages  over  the 
Sobel  test  in  that  the  distribution  of  the  indirect  effect  is  not 
assumed  to  be  normally  distributed  (Preacher  et  al„  2010).  To 
estimate  the  parametric  bootstrap,  we  used  a  Web-based  tool  to 
generate  R  code  developed  by  Selig  and  Preacher  (2008)  specify¬ 
ing  a  confidence  interval  of  95%  and  20,000  random  draws.  The  p 
values  for  the  average  indirect  effects  were  then  calculated  directly 
in  R  and  reported.  In  total,  three  models  were  run — one  for  each 
mediator. 

Results 

We  first  present  results  from  the  correlations  among  the  vari¬ 
ables  of  interest,  which  are  displayed  in  Table  2.  We  then  discuss 
results  from  each  of  the  mediation  models  with  the  three  classroom 
observation  variables  for  non-African  American  and  African 
American  groups.  These  are  displayed  as  figures  (Figures  1 
through  3)  depicting  path  diagrams  as  well  as  in  table  form  (Tables 
3  through  5).  We  have  also  included  information  on  the  same 
mediation  models  comparing  White  students  with  Hispanic  stu¬ 
dents  (n  =  488)  to  further  justify  why  we  collapsed  these  two 
racial/ethnic  groups  into  the  non-African  American  group.  These 
results  are  described  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  mediator  sections, 
and  full  tables  can  be  found  in  the  supplemental  materials  (Tables 
S4  through  S6).  Wald  tests  were  only  performed  if  the  path  from 
the  classroom  dimension  to  students’  mathematics  achievement 
was  statistically  significant  for  at  least  one  of  the  groups. 

Baseline  mathematics  achievement  and  posttreatment  mathe¬ 
matics  achievement  were  highly  correlated,  r  =  .57,  p  <  .001. 
Across  the  whole  sample,  teacher  confidence  and  enthusiasm  was 
statistically  significantly  correlated  with  post  mathematics 
achievement  (r  =  .18,  p  <  .001),  as  was  expectations  and  respon¬ 
siveness  to  developmental  needs  (r  =  .09,  p  <  .01),  but,  support 
for  mathematical  discourse  and  posttest  mathematics  achievement 
were  not  significantly  correlated,  r  =  —.03,  p  =  .29. 

Number  of  computers  in  the  classroom  (recall  that  the  Building 
Blocks  intervention  included  software)  was  statistically  signifi¬ 
cantly  correlated  with  teacher  confidence  and  enthusiasm  and 
expectations  and  responsiveness  to  developmental  needs  (r  =  .22, 
p  <  .001;  r  =  .14,  p  <  .001,  respectively)  but  not  with  support  for 
mathematical  discourse,  r  =  —.02,  p  =  .48.  Number  of  mathe¬ 
matics  activities  was  also  significantly  correlated  with  teacher 
confidence  and  enthusiasm  and  expectations  and  responsiveness  to 
developmental  needs  (r  =  .31,  p  <  .001;  r  =  .11,  p  <  .001, 
respectively)  but  significantly  negatively  correlated  with  support 
for  mathematical  discourse,  r  =  —.26,  p  <  .001.  Whether  the 
teacher  assigned  mathematics  homework  was  significantly  nega¬ 
tively  correlated  with  all  three  classroom-observation  variables 
(r  =  -.08,  p  <  .01;  r  =  -.10,  p  <  .001;  r  =  -.28,/?  <  .001;  for 
teacher  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  expectations  and  responsive¬ 
ness  to  developmental  needs,  and  support  for  mathematical  dis¬ 
course,  respectively). 


Mediator  1:  Expectations  and  Responsiveness  to 
Developmental  Needs 

Figure  1  displays  the  path  diagram  for  the  first  mediator:  ex¬ 
pectations  and  responsiveness  to  developmental  needs.  The  treat¬ 
ment  had  a  positive  impact  on  teacher  expectations  (b  =  0.10,  p  — 
.05).  For  non-African  American  students  the  path  from  expecta¬ 
tions  and  responsiveness  to  developmental  needs  to  post  mathe¬ 
matics  achievement  was  not  statistically  significantly  different 
from  zero  (b  -  -0.08,  p  =  .57)  and  there  was  no  mediation 
(b  =  -0.01,  p  =  .33,  95%  Cl  [-.05,  .02]).  For  African  American 
students,  expectations  and  responsiveness  to  developmental  needs 
was  significantly  associated  with  post  mathematics  achievement 
(b  =  0.54,  p  <  .001).  However,  the  parametric  bootstrap  test  for 
mediation  only  approached  statistical  significance  (b  —  0.05,  p  = 
.07,  95%  Cl  [0.002,  0.12]).  These  findings  suggest  that  African 
American  students  especially  benefited  from  teacher  expectations 
and  responsiveness  to  developmental  needs. 

A  Wald  test  comparing  the  point  estimates  of  the  path  from 
expectations  and  responsiveness  to  developmental  needs  of  the 
two  groups  (African  American  and  non-African  American  stu¬ 
dents)  was  statistically  significant  (p  <  .001).  The  coefficients, 
standard  errors,  p  values,  and  95%  confidence  intervals  for  the  full 
list  of  variables  are  displayed  in  Table  3. 

In  the  model  comparing  White  and  Hispanic  students  (488 
students  in  88  classrooms),  the  treatment  did  not  quite  have  a 
significant  impact  on  teacher  expectations  {b  =  .09  p  =  .06).  For 
Hispanic  students,  the  path  from  expectations  and  responsiveness 
to  developmental  needs  to  post  mathematics  achievement  was  not 
significantly  different  from  zero  (b  =  —0.21,  p  =  .33).  For  White 
students,  expectations  and  responsiveness  to  developmental  needs 
was  not  significantly  associated  with  post  mathematics  achieve¬ 
ment  (b  =  0.03,  p  =  .93).  The  parametric  bootstrap  test  for 
mediation  was  not  statistically  significant  for  either  group.  The  full 
table  (Table  SI)  of  results  is  displayed  in  the  supplemental  mate¬ 
rials. 

Mediator  2:  Teacher  Confidence  and  Enthusiasm 

Figure  2  displays  the  path  diagram  for  the  second  mediator: 
teacher  confidence  and  enthusiasm.  Teachers  in  the  treatment 
group  on  average  were  rated  0.25  points  higher  (p  =  .001)  on 
teacher  confidence  and  enthusiasm  than  teachers  in  the  control 
group. 

For  non-African  American  students,  the  path  from  teacher  con¬ 
fidence  and  enthusiasm  to  post  mathematics  achievement  was  not 
significantly  different  from  zero  (b  =  0.14,  p  =  .12).  The  para¬ 
metric  bootstrap  test  indicated  no  statistically  significant  mediation 
for  non- African  American  students  (b  =  0.04,  p  —  .10,  95%  C'l 
[0.0003,  0.08]).  For  African  American  students,  teacher  confi¬ 
dence  and  enthusiasm  was  statistically  significantly  associated 
with  posttreatment  mathematics  achievement  (b  =  0.25 ,  p  =  .001) 
such  that  a  one-unit  increase  in  observed  teacher  confidence  and 
enthusiasm  yielded  a  predicted  0.25  unit  increase  in  their  post¬ 
treatment  mathematics  scores.  The  parametric  bootstrap  test  indi¬ 
cated  partial  mediation  for  African  American  students  {b  =  0.06, 
p  =  .03,  95%  Cl  [0.01, 0.13]).  This  implies  that  part  of  the  effects 
of  the  treatment  were  through  increasing  teacher’ s  confidence  and 
enthusiasm  for  teaching. 
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Figure  1.  Multigroup  multilevel  mediation  for  expectations  and  respon- 

.  mess  to  developmental  needs.  Unstandardized  regression  coefficients  at 
;  ?  i  e  ween-level  are  shown.  Wald  test  was  statistically  significant.  Results 
'  om  the  parametric  bootstrap  test  for  mediation  for  the  African  American 
•roup  suggest  partial  mediation  approaching  statistical  significance.  Tx  = 
treatment;  FI  =  expectations  and  responsiveness  to  developmental  needs. 
*p  <  0.05.  '*  p  <  0.01.  *”p  <  0.001. 

Although  we  found  evidence  of  partial  mediation  for  African 
American  students  but  not  for  non-African  American  students,  a 
W aid  test  comparing  the  point  estimates  of  the  path  from  teacher 
confidence  and  enthusiasm  to  post  mathematics  achievement  was 
not  statistically  significant  (p  =  .28).  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
confidence  interval  for  the  point  estimate  for  the  non-African 
American  group  includes  the  point  estimate  from  the  African 
American  group  suggesting  that  the  effects  for  the  two  groups 
might  not  actually  differ.  As  such,  we  suggest  that  limited  evi- 


Figure  2.  Multigroup  multilevel  mediation  for  teacher  confidence  and 
enthusiasm.  Unstandardized  regression  coefficients  at  the  between-level 
are  shown.  Wald  test  was  not  statistically  significant.  Results  from  the 
parametric  bootstrap  test  for  mediation  suggest  partial  mediation  for  Afri¬ 
can  American  students  but  no  mediation  for  non-African  American  stu¬ 
dents.  Tx  =  treatment;  F2  =  teacher  confidence  and  enthusiasm.  *  p  < 

0.05.  **  p  <  0.01.  ***p  <  0.001. 


Figure  3.  Multigroup  multilevel  mediation  for  support  for  mathematical 
discourse.  Unstandardized  regression  coefficients  at  the  between-level  are 
shown.  No  significant  mediation.  Tx  =  treatment;  F3  =  support  for 
mathematical  discourse.  *  p  <  0.05.  **  p  <  0.01.  ***  p  <  0.001. 

dence  supports  the  conclusion  that  teacher  confidence  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  differentially  influenced  African  American  students’  math¬ 
ematics  achievement.  The  coefficients,  standard  errors,  p  values, 
and  95%  confidence  intervals  for  the  full  list  of  variables  are 
displayed  in  Table  4. 

In  the  model  comparing  White  and  Hispanic  students  (488 
students  in  88  classrooms),  the  treatment  had  a  positive  impact  on 
teacher  confidence  (b  =  .20,  p  =  .02).  For  Hispanic  students  the 
path  from  teacher  confidence  to  post  mathematics  achievement 
was  not  statistically  significantly  different  from  zero  (b  =  0.06, 
p  =  .68).  For  White  students,  teacher  confidence  was  also  not 
statistically  significantly  associated  with  post  mathematics 
achievement  ( b  =  0.19,  p  =  .12).  The  parametric  bootstrap  test 
was  not  statistically  significant  for  either  group.  The  full  table 
(Table  S2)  of  results  is  displayed  in  the  supplemental  materials. 

Mediator  3:  Support  for  Mathematical  Discourse 

Figure  3  displays  the  path  diagram  for  the  third  mediator: 
support  for  mathematical  discourse.  Teachers  in  the  treatment 
group  on  average  were  rated  0.22  points  higher  (p  =  .01)  on 
support  for  mathematical  discourse  than  teachers  in  the  control 
group. 

The  path  from  support  for  mathematical  discourse  to  posttreat¬ 
ment  mathematics  achievement  was  not  statistically  significant  for 
both  groups  ( b  =  —0.11,  p  =  .24;  b  =  0.16,  p  =  .13,  for 
non-African  American  and  African  American  students,  respec¬ 
tively).  As  such,  the  parametric  bootstrap  test  was  not  statistically 
significant  for  either  group  {b  =  -0.02,  p  =  .46,  95%  Cl  [—0.08, 
0.02];  b  =  0.03,  p  =  .22,  95%  Cl  [—0.01,  0.10],  for  non-African 
American  and  African  American  students,  respectively).  The  co¬ 
efficients,  standard  errors,  p  values,  and  95%  confidence  intervals 
for  the  full  list  of  variables  are  displayed  in  Table  5. 

In  the  model  comparing  White  and  Hispanic  students  (488 
students  in  88  classrooms),  the  treatment  had  a  positive  impact  on 
support  for  mathematical  discourse  ( b  =  .21,  p  =  .02).  For 
Hispanic  students,  the  path  from  mathematical  discourse  to  post 
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Results  From  the  Multigroup  Multilevel  Mediation  Model  With  Expectations  and  Responsiveness  to  Developmental  Needs  as  the 
Mediator  (N  =  1,238  Students  in  101  Classrooms)   


Mediator 


Indirect  effect  (Treatment  — *  Post-mathematics) 

Within  level 
Pre-mathematics 
Male 
Age 
LEP 

Special  education 
Hispanic 
Between  level 
Treatment 

Treatment  — »  Expectations  and  responsiveness  to  developmental  needs 
Between  level 
Treatment 

Expectations  and  responsiveness  to  developmental  needs  — *  Post-mathematics 
Between  Level 
Expectations 
Number  of  computers 
Number  of  math  activities 
Minutes  of  math 
Assign  math  homework 
Classroom  size 
Master’s  degree 
Number  of  years  teaching 
PD  hours 

Percent  African  American 
Percent  SES 


African  American  students  Non— African  American  students 


3  ( SE) 

95%  Cl 

P 

(3  ( SE) 

95%  Cl 

P 

.44  (.03) 

[.40— .49] 

<.001 

.44  (.03) 

[.40-49] 

<.001 

-.05  (.03) 

[-.10-.00] 

.12 

-.05  (.03) 

[-.10-.00] 

.12 

.26  (.05) 

[.18-35] 

<.001 

.26  (.05) 

[.18-35] 

<.001 

.07  (.05) 

[ — .01— .16] 

.14 

.07  (.05) 

[  —  .01-16] 

.14 

-.07  (.04) 

[-.14—  .01] 

.07 

-.07  (.04) 

[—.14— —.01] 

.07 

— 

— 

— 

-.11  (.05) 

[-.20— .03] 

.03 

.47  (.07) 

[.37— .58] 

<.001 

.26  (.07) 

[.14— .37] 

<.001 

.10  (.05) 

[.02—.  1 8] 

.05 

.10  (.05) 

[.02—.  1 8] 

.05 

.55  (.13) 

[.33— .77] 

<.001 

-.08  (.15) 

[-.33-.  16] 

.57 

.00  (.02) 

[  — .03-.03] 

.98 

.00  (.02) 

[ — .03— .03] 

.98 

.03  (.01) 

[.01 -.05] 

.003 

.03  (.01) 

[.01— .05] 

.003 

-.001  (.002) 

[— .003-002] 

.69 

-.001  (.002) 

[— .003-002] 

.69 

.02  (.02) 

[—.03-02] 

.54 

.02  (.02) 

[—.03-02] 

.54 

-.01  (.01) 

[ — .02— .01] 

.31 

-.01  (.01) 

[ — .02— .01] 

.31 

-.03  (.07) 

[ — .13— .08] 

.7 

-.03  (.07) 

[—.13-08] 

.7 

-.01  (.01) 

[ — .02— .01] 

.41 

-.01  (.01) 

[—.02-01] 

.41 

.01  (.01) 

[—.01-02] 

.35 

.01  (.01) 

[ — .01— .02] 

.35 

.06  (.09) 

[ — .1 1— .15] 

.50 

.06  (.09) 

[ — -1 1 — -15] 

.50 

-.01  (.12) 

[ — .20— .  19] 

.64 

-.01  (.12) 

[ — .20—.  1 9] 

.64 

Note.  Unstandardized  coefficients  are  reported.  PD  =  professional  development;  SES  =  socioeconomic  status;  SE  =  standard  error;  Cl  =  confidence 
interval;  LEP  =  limited  English  proficient.  Expectations  is  expectations  and  responsiveness  to  developmental  needs.  PD  hours  is  number  of  PD  hours  before 
the  intervention. 


mathematics  achievement  was  not  statistically  different  from  zero 
(, b  —  -0.22,  p  =  .11).  For  White  students,  support  for  mathemat¬ 
ical  discourse  was  also  not  significantly  associated  with  post 
mathematics  achievement  (b  =  —0.02,  p  =  .86).  The  parametric 
bootstrap  test  for  mediation  was  not  statistically  significant  for 
both  groups.  The  full  table  (Table  S3)  of  results  is  displayed  in  the 
supplemental  materials. 

Discussion 

This  study  evaluated  the  differential  effects  of  three  instruc¬ 
tional  practices  on  African  American  students’  achievement  in 
the  context  of  a  randomized  control  trial  of  preschool  class¬ 
rooms.  Specifically,  we  found  that,  on  average,  African  Amer¬ 
ican  students  benefited  more  from  certain  instructional  prac¬ 
tices  (teacher  expectations  and  responsiveness  to  developmental 
needs)  than  non-African  American  students  and  that  teacher 
expectations  and  responsiveness  to  developmental  needs  only 
approached  significance  for  the  partially  mediated  effect  of  the 
intervention  on  African  American  students’  mathematics 
achievement.  No  support  was  found  for  the  effect  of  support  for 
mathematical  discourse  on  student  achievement  for  either 
group. 

In  this  study,  we  compared  African  American  students  with 
non-African  American  students  such  that  White  and  Hispanic 


students  were  included  in  the  former  category.  This  decision  was 
further  justified  when  we  replicated  our  analyses  and  restricted  the 
sample  to  just  those  two  groups  and  found  no  statistically  signif¬ 
icant  differences  between  the  groups.  In  recent  years,  Hispanic  and 
African  American  children  have  shown  different  achievement  tra¬ 
jectories  relative  to  White  students  (National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  2013;  Reardon,  Robinson-Cimpian,  &  Weathers,  2015; 
for  an  exception  see  Rumberger  &  Palardy,  2005).  Whereas 
White-African  American  achievement  gaps  increase  during  the 
first  six  years  of  schooling  in  both  math  and  reading,  White- 
Hispanic  gaps  decrease  during  this  period  (Fryer  &  Levitt,  2004, 
2006;  Hemphill  &  Vanneman,  2011;  Reardon  &  Galindo,  2006; 
Reardon  &  Robinson,  2008).  Our  findings  are  consistent  with 
Bodovski  and  Farkas  (2007)  and  Bottia  and  colleagues  (2014)  who 
reported  modest  reductions  in  the  achievement  gap  between  Afri¬ 
can  American  and  White  students  in  kindergarten  as  a  result  of 
certain  instructional  practices,  but  no  reductions  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  gap  between  Whites  and  Hispanics.  For  example,  instruction 
that  focuses  on  developmentally  appropriate  but  higher-level 
thinking  has  been  shown  to  have  a  positive  impact  on  African 
American  but  not  Hispanic  children’s  mathematics  performance 
(Bodovski  &  Farkas,  2007).  It  is  unclear  from  the  empirical  and 
theoretical  literature  why  African  American  and  Hispanic  children 
responded  differentially  to  the  classroom  environment.  Theory 
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Table  4 


Results  From  the  Multigroup  Multilevel  Mediation  Model  With  Teacher  Confidence  and  Enthusiasm  as  the  Mediator  (N  =  1,238 
Students  in  101  Classrooms ) 


African  American  students 

Non-African  American  students 

Mediator 

(3  ( SE)  95%  Cl  p 

(3  ( SE)  95%  Cl  p 

Indirect  effect  (Treatment  Post-mathematics) 
Within  level 


Pre-mathematics 

.44  (.02) 

[.41— .48] 

<.001 

.44  (.02) 

[.41-48] 

<.001 

Male 

-.05  (.03) 

[-.10-.01] 

.07 

-.05  (.03) 

[-.10-.01] 

.07 

Age 

.27  (.05) 

[.18— .35] 

<.001 

.27  (.05) 

[.18— .35] 

<.001 

LEP 

.08  (.05) 

[ -.002-.  17] 

.11 

.08  (.05) 

[ -.002-.  17] 

.11 

Special  education 

-.08  (.04) 

[-.14— .01] 

.05 

-.08  (.04) 

[-.14— .01] 

.05 

Hispanic 

— 

— 

_ 

-.10  (.05) 

[-.19— .021 

.05 

Between  level 

Treatment 

.46  (.07) 

L35-.57] 

<.001 

.25  (.07) 

L13-.371 

.001 

Treatment  — >  Teacher  confidence  and  enthusiasm 

Between  level 

Treatment 

.25  (.08) 

[.13-37] 

.001 

.25  (.08) 

[.  13— .371 

.001 

Teacher  confidence  and  enthusiasm  ->  Post-mathematics 

Between  level 

Confidence 

.25  (.08) 

[.13-38] 

.001 

.14  (.07) 

[ — .01— .29] 

.03 

Number  of  computers 

-.003  (.02) 

[—.03— .03] 

.89 

-.003  (.02) 

[—.03-03] 

.89 

Number  of  math  activities 

.02  (.01) 

[.002— .04] 

.07 

.02  (.01) 

[.002-  .04] 

.07 

Minutes  of  math 

-.00  (.002) 

[— .003-002] 

.79 

-.00  (.002) 

[— .003-002] 

.79 

Assign  math  homework 

.03  (.02) 

[—.01-07] 

.23 

.03  (.02) 

[ — .0 1— .07] 

.23 

Classroom  size 

-.01  (.01) 

[—.02-003] 

.23 

-.01  (.01) 

[  —  .02— .003] 

.23 

Master’s  degree 

-.06  (.07) 

[ — .17— .05] 

.39 

-.06  (.07) 

[—.17-05] 

.39 

Number  of  years  teaching 

-.01  (.01) 

[—.02— .01] 

.30 

-.01  (.01) 

[—.02-01] 

.3 

PD  hours 

.01  (.01) 

[—.003-02] 

.21 

.01  (.01) 

[—.003-02] 

.21 

Percent  African  American 

.02  (.08) 

[—•11—15] 

.77 

.02  (.08) 

[—•11-15] 

.77 

Percent  SES 

-.01  (.12) 

[  —  .20-19] 

.96 

-.01  (.12) 

[ — .20— .  19] 

.96 

Note.  Unstandardized  coefficients  are  reported.  PD  =  professional  development;  SES  =  socioeconomic  status;  SE  =  standard  error;  Cl  =  Confidence 
Interval;  LEP  =  limited  English  proficient.  Confidence  is  teacher  confidence  and  enthusiasm.  PD  hours  is  number  of  PD  hours  before  the  intervention. 


from  Garcia  Coll  and  colleagues  (1996)  suggests  that  children  of 
different  racial/ethnic  groups  hold  differing  cultural  values,  expe¬ 
riences  of  prejudice,  and  family  values,  which  may  all  be  factors  in 
children’s  perceptions  of  and  participation  in  the  learning  environ¬ 
ment.  This  issue  is  still  not  well  understood  and  future  research  is 
needed  to  better  understand  how  racial/ethnic  background  influ¬ 
ences  students’  experiences  of  the  learning  environment.  It  should 
be  noted  that  in  the  present  study,  we  only  examined  three  teacher 
practices  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  an  examination  of  other 
classroom  dimensions  would  yield  instances  where  Hispanic  stu¬ 
dents  respond  differentially  to  the  classroom  environment  than 
White  students. 

A  contribution  of  this  study  is  that  we  address  a  limitation  of 
previous  studies  investigating  racial/ethnic  differences  in  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  classroom  (e.g.,  Bodovski  &  Farkas,  2007;  Bottia  et 
al.,  2014;  Sonnenschein  &  Galindo,  2015).  Specifically,  we  were 
able  to  directly  investigate  within-classroom  variation  in  respon¬ 
siveness  to  instructional  practices  rather  than  relying  on  a  dataset 
that  was  collected  at  the  student-level.  A  student-level  dataset  is 
problematic  because  observations  or  teacher  reports  of  the  same 
instructional  practices  were  not  collected  and  it  could  not  be 
investigated  whether  students,  within  the  same  classroom,  differ¬ 
entially  benefit  from  certain  instructional  practices.  It  may  suggest 
that  other  confounding  factors  such  as  access  to  quality  classrooms 
or  the  actual  classroom  environment  children  experience  may 
influence  the  interpretation  of  previous  studies.  Additionally,  in¬ 
structional  practices  in  previous  studies  (e.g.,  Bodovski  &  Far¬ 


kas,  2007;  Bottia  et  al.,  2014;  Sonnenschein  &  Galindo,  2015) 
were  measured  using  teacher  reports,  which  may  have  limited 
reliability. 

Teacher  Expectations  and 
Developmental  Appropriateness 

Findings  from  our  study  extend  the  research  on  teacher  expec¬ 
tations  and  student  achievement  in  the  following  ways:  (a)  ob¬ 
served  teacher  expectations  can  be  modified  through  professional 
development  implemented  as  part  of  a  mathematics  intervention, 
(b)  teacher  expectations  differentially  influence  mathematics 
achievement  for  African  American  students,  and  (c)  teacher  ex¬ 
pectations  significantly  influence  students’  mathematics  achieve¬ 
ment  in  young  students  (mean  age  4.34  years)  supporting  earlier 
work  suggesting  the  importance  of  early  expectations  (Alvidrez  & 
Weinstein,  1999).  In  support  of  theory  on  teacher  expectancy 
beliefs,  the  effects  we  found  in  our  sample  of  preschool  students 
may  have  been  strongest  during  that  year  because  teachers  had 
little  prior  contact  with  children,  the  teacher  was  integral  in  con¬ 
veying  the  mathematics  knowledge  to  students,  and  the  mathemat¬ 
ics  content  was  novel  (West  &  Anderson,  1976).  It  may  be  that 
African  American  students  respond  positively  to  these  kinds  of 
teacher  practices  and  behaviors  because  these  practices  and  beliefs 
have  been  found  to  be  absent  from  environments  (school,  home,  or 
otherwise)  where  large  numbers  of  African  Americans  participate 
(Oakes,  1990).  Theoretical  work  on  African  American  students’ 
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Table  5 


Results  From  the  Multigroup  Multilevel  Mediation  Model  With  Support  for  Mathematical  Discourse  as  the  Mediator  (N  1,238 


students  in  W1  Classrooms) 

Mediator 

African  American  students 

Non- 

African  American  students 

P  (SE) 

95%  Cl 

P 

P  (SE) 

95%  Cl 

P 

Indirect  effect  (Treatment  —>  Post-mathematics) 

Within  level 

[.40— .51] 

<.001 

Pre-mathematics 

.45  (.03) 

[.40— .51] 

<.001 

.45 

(.03) 

Male 

-.05  (.03) 

[—.10— .003] 

.13 

-.05 

(.03) 

[—.10— .003] 

.13 

Age 

.26  (.05) 

[.17 -.34] 

<.001 

.26 

(.05) 

[.17  — .34] 

<.001 

LEP 

.07  (.05) 

[—.02— .15] 

.2 

.07 

(.05) 

[—.02  — .15] 

.20 

Special  education 

-.07  (.04) 

[-.14— .01] 

.07 

-.07 

(.04) 

[—.14— .01] 

.07 

Hispanic 

— 

— 

— 

-.12 

(.05) 

[—.21— .04] 

.02 

Between  level 

[.12— .38] 

.001 

Treatment 

.44  (.08) 

[.31 -.57] 

<.001 

.25 

(.08) 

Treatment  — >  Support  for  mathematical  discourse 

Between  level 

[.08— .36] 

.01 

Treatment 

.22  (.09) 

[.08— .36] 

.01 

.22 

(.09) 

Support  for  mathematical  discourse  — >  Post-mathematics 

Between  level 

[ — .27— .05] 

.24 

Discourse 

.15  (.10) 

[—.01-33] 

.13 

-.11 

(.10) 

Number  of  computers 

.01  (.02) 

[— .03-04] 

.80 

.01 

(.02) 

[—.03-04] 

.8U 

Number  of  math  activities 

.03  (.01) 

[.02— .05] 

.001 

.03 

(.01) 

[.02-05] 

.001 

Minutes  of  math 

.00  (.002) 

[ — .003— .002] 

.83 

.00 

(.002) 

[  — .003-.002] 

.83 

Assign  math  homework 

.01  (.03) 

[ — .03— .05] 

.70 

.01 

(.03) 

[  —  .03— .05] 

.70 

Classroom  size 

-.01  (.01) 

[—.02-004] 

.27 

-.01 

(.01) 

[—.02-004] 

.27 

Master’s  degree 

-.02  (.07) 

[—.14— .10] 

.80 

-.02 

(.07) 

[— .14—.10] 

.80 

Number  of  years  teaching 

-.01  (.01) 

[— .02— .01] 

.44 

-.01 

(.01) 

[ — .02— .01] 

.44 

PD  hours 

.01  (.01) 

[  —  .01— .02] 

.37 

.01 

(.01) 

[ — .01— .02] 

.37 

Percent  African  American 

.05  (.09) 

[—.10-19] 

.61 

.05 

(.09) 

[  —  .10— .19] 

.61 

Percent  SES 

.07  (.14) 

[—.15-29] 

.60 

.07 

(.14) 

[ — .15— .29] 

.60 

Note.  Unstandardized  coefficients  are  reported.  PD  =  professional  development;  SES  —  socioeconomic  status;  SE  —  standard  error;  Cl  —  Confidence 
Interval;  LEP  =  limited  English  proficient.  Discourse  is  support  for  mathematical  discourse.  PD  hours  is  number  of  PD  hours  before  the  intervention. 


mathematics  learning  also  suggests  the  expectations  teachers  have 
for  these  students  are  important  (Ladson-Billings,  1997).  It  may 
also  be  that  African  American  students  are  typically  not  exposed  to 
environments  where  individuals  have  high  expectations  of  them 
(Ferguson,  2000;  Lopez,  2002).  However,  most  of  the  research 
suggesting  teacher  expectations  are  especially  important  for  Afri¬ 
can  American  students  is  usually  qualitative  in  nature  and  does  not 
compare  the  effects  of  teacher  expectations  on  achievement  across 
different  racial/ethnic  groups.  The  present  study  provided  empiri¬ 
cal  support  for  this  assertion  but  cannot  answer  why.  More  re¬ 
search  using  student  and  teacher  interviews  could  shed  light  on  this 
question. 

The  expectations  teachers  have  of  their  students  may  be  an 
indicator  of  overall  classroom  quality.  For  example,  Rubie-Davies 
(2007)  found  statistically  significant  differences  in  observed  prac¬ 
tices  of  teachers  who  were  low,  average,  and  high  in  their  expec¬ 
tations  of  students.  Teachers  in  the  high  expectations  group  were 
observed  to  provide  more  feedback  to  their  students,  engage  in 
more  higher-order  questioning,  and  were  rated  higher  in  managing 
student  behavior.  In  the  present  study,  we  found  evidence  of  this  in 
the  large  and  statistically  significant  correlations  among  the  three 
classroom  dimensions  we  measured.  These  findings  suggest  that 
efforts  to  improve  teachers’  instructional  practices  could  also  in¬ 
clude  professional  development  opportunities  aimed  at  changing 
teacher’s  expectations  of  their  students  and  can  even  be  imple¬ 
mented  at  the  same  time  as  interventions  focused  on  improving 
mathematics  achievement.  This  integrated  view  of  mathematics 


whereby  improvement  of  elements  of  mathematics  instruction  and 
the  classroom  climate  is  supported  in  the  NCTM  standards 
(NCTM,  2000).  Additionally,  we  note  that  it  is  important  to 
consider  multiple  dimensions  of  the  classroom-learning  environ¬ 
ment  as  only  looking  at  teacher  expectancy  effects  could  mask  our 
understanding  of  other  important  dimensions. 

Teacher  Confidence  and  Enthusiasm 

The  intervention  significantly  increased  the  observed  teacher 
confidence  and  enthusiasm  of  teachers  in  the  treatment  condition. 
This  is  not  surprising  given  that  the  intervention  was  mathematics- 
specific  and  provided  treatment  teachers  with  ample  support  to 
teach  mathematics  through  the  Building  Blocks  curriculum.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  we  found  some  support  that  teacher  confidence  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  differentially  partially  mediated  the  effect  of  the  inter¬ 
vention  on  African  American  students’  mathematics  achievement 
but  not  non-African  American  students’  achievement.  Even 
though  we  found  a  statistically  significant  association  between 
observer’s  ratings  of  teacher  confidence  and  enthusiasm  and  Af¬ 
rican  American  students’  mathematics  achievement,  a  Wald  test 
comparing  the  coefficients  between  the  two  groups  was  not  sta¬ 
tistically  significant,  suggesting  that  there  may  not  actually  be  a 
statistically  significant  association  between  teacher  confidence  and 
enthusiasm  and  African  American  students’  mathematics  achieve¬ 
ment.  We  caution  readers  from  over  interpreting  these  findings  and 
instead  suggest  that  future  research  replicate  this  finding.  Previous 
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research  does,  however,  suggest  that  teachers’  mathematical 
knowledge  for  teaching  is  associated  with  gains  in  student  achieve¬ 
ment  over  time  (Hill,  Rowan,  &  Ball,  2005)  and  that  mathematical 
knowledge  for  teaching  could  be  related  to  how  confidently  and 
enthusiastically  a  teacher  teaches. 

Support  for  Mathematical  Discourse 

Although  we  found  that  the  intervention  significantly  increased 
teacher’s  observed  support  for  mathematical  discourse,  we  did  not 
find  that  this  dimension  was  significantly  associated  with  students’ 
posttreatment  mathematics  achievement.  This  was  surprising  and 
stands  in  contrast  to  theory  suggesting  the  importance  of  support 
for  mathematical  discourse  and  students’  mathematics  achieve¬ 
ment  (e.g.,  Chi,  2000).  In  the  present  study,  it  may  be  that  support 
for  the  mathematical  discourse  dimension  did  not  have  an  additional 
effect  on  students’  achievement  above  and  beyond  the  elements  that 
were  already  present  in  the  intervention,  such  as  the  use  and  quality  of 
the  Building  Blocks  software.  Additionally,  the  age  of  the  students  in 
our  sample  may  be  too  young  to  benefit  from  high  quality  support  for 
mathematical  discourse.  Because  observations  were  conducted  of  the 
teacher’s  support  for  mathematical  discourse,  it  is  unclear  if  the 
preschool  students  in  our  sample  actually  took  up  this  practice  and 
benefited  from  it. 

Limitations  and  Future  Directions 

We  note  several  limitations  of  this  work.  Unfortunately,  we  did  not 
have  information  about  the  teacher’s  ethnicity  and  therefore  could  not 
investigate  effects  based  on  teacher  and  student  ethnicity  match. 
Conflicting  evidence  for  the  importance  of  teacher- child  ethnicity 
match  exists  on  outcomes  such  as  achievement  and  school  behavioral 
adjustment.  For  example,  Ewing  and  Taylor  (2009)  did  not  find  that 
teacher- child  ethnicity  match  moderated  the  association  between 
relationship  quality  and  behavioral  adjustment.  However,  Saft  and 
Pianta  (2001)  found  that  teacher- child  ethnicity  match  was  related  to 
teacher’s  expectations  of  the  child.  It  was  not  possible  for  us  to 
examine  teacher  and  student  ethnicity  match  with  our  data,  but  it 
should  be  a  direction  for  future  research. 

The  design  of  the  present  study  prevents  us  from  teasing  apart 
what  particular  aspects  of  the  intervention  led  to  the  differential 
improvements  in  student  performance.  It  remains  unclear  whether 
this  might  be  attributable  to  the  additional  support  teachers  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  professional  development  sessions  or  the  novel 
attention  the  research  team  paid  to  the  teachers.  A  useful  direction 
for  future  research  would  be  to  test  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
each  of  the  intervention  components  separately  in  the  form  of  a 
treatment  “dismantling  approach”  in  which  only  certain  compo¬ 
nents  of  mathematics  interventions  already  known  to  be  effective 
are  retained.  Further,  it  is  important  to  note  that  a  unique  advantage 
of  our  study  is  that  we  were  able  to  show  that  teachers’  instruc¬ 
tional  behaviors,  such  as  holding  high  expectations  for  all  students, 
can  be  changed  within  the  context  of  a  mathematics  intervention. 
Future  studies  should  also  consider  including  a  second  type  of 
intervention,  such  as  a  literacy  or  socioemotional  curriculum,  to 
compare  the  effects  of  teachers’  general  participation  in  the  inter¬ 
vention  to  the  Building  Blocks  intervention. 

In  considering  why  many  of  the  proposed  classroom  mediators 
were  nonsignificant,  it  could  be  that  other  unmeasured  characteristics 


of  the  classroom  were  stronger  mediators  of  the  intervention  for 
African  American  students.  Another  speculation  is  that  whereas  class¬ 
room  environments  help  support  the  learning  and  achievement  of 
students,  it  is  really  students’  participation  in  those  environments  that 
influences  their  subsequent  achievement  (e.g.,  Ing  et  ah,  2014;  Ruzek 
et  ah,  2016;  Skinner  &  Belmont,  1993).  Ing  and  colleagues  (2014),  for 
example,  coded  video  observations  of  elementary  school  mathematics 
classrooms  for  the  quality  of  students’  engagement  the  classroom. 
The  authors  coded  for  the  level  of  detail  students  gave  in  their 
explanations  as  well  as  the  quality  of  students’  engagement  and 
found  that  the  quality  of  students’  engagement  related  to  gains  in 
standardized  mathematics  achievement.  Though  these  analyses  are 
time  and  researcher  intensive,  future  research  should  consider 
incorporating  measures  of  student  engagement — whether  through 
observations  or  self-report — in  understanding  the  relation  between 
instructional  characteristics  and  student  achievement. 

We  examined  the  importance  of  classroom  learning  environments 
for  students’  development  of  mathematics  skills;  however,  we  were 
unable  to  examine  whether  sustained  high-quality  instruction,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  present  study,  sustained  teacher  expectations  could  aid 
in  closing  the  achievement  gap  between  African  American  students 
and  other  groups.  A  possible  fruitful  area  of  future  research  could  be 
to  examine  the  same  associations  we  investigated  in  this  paper  but 
include  more  information  on  the  learning  environments  students  are 
subsequently  exposed  to.  Looking  at  sustained  high-quality  instruc¬ 
tion  could  help  us  understand  whether  these  differential  effects  of  the 
classroom  environment  remain  even  in  cases  where  African  American 
students  have  had  teachers  with  high  levels  of  confidence  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  or  high  expectations  for  them.  Earlier  work  documenting  the 
middle  school  and  high  school  transition  (Hirsch  &  Rapkin,  1987; 
Midgley,  Feldlaufer,  &  Eccles,  1989;  Wigfield,  Eccles,  Mac  Iver, 
Reuman,  &  Midgley,  1991)  has  found  that  continuity  in  students’ 
experiences  mattered  for  their  outcomes.  For  example,  Midgley  and 
colleagues  (1989)  looked  at  students’  transition  from  elementary 
school  to  junior  high  and  found  that  students  who  had  rated  then- 
teacher  as  low  on  support  in  elementary  school  but  went  into  class¬ 
rooms  where  they  rated  their  teacher  as  high  in  support  experienced 
higher  intrinsic  motivation  than  students  who  had  initially  highly 
supportive  teachers  and  transitioned  into  classrooms  where  they  were 
low  in  support.  This  would  also  help  us  understand  possible  reasons 
for  the  fadeout  effect  in  educational  interventions.  Will  students  who 
are  continually  in  high-quality  classrooms  sustain  gains  that  are  not 
found  in  interventions  that  only  last  one  year?  Rubie-Davies  and 
colleagues  (2014)  investigated  the  cumulative  effects  of  teachers  from 
kindergarten  to  fourth  grade  on  students’  fourth  grade  academic 
achievement  and  found  that  the  higher  the  teacher’s  expectations  were 
relative  to  the  student’s  actual  ability,  the  higher  the  student’s  achieve¬ 
ment  in  fourth  grade.  Conversely,  the  lower  the  teachers’  expectations 
were  over  time,  the  lower  the  student  achieved  at  the  end  of  fourth 
grade.  In  understanding  students’  continuity  of  classroom  experi¬ 
ences,  information  on  the  cumulative  effects  of  classroom  environ¬ 
ments  could  be  better  explored. 

Conclusion 

Taken  together,  our  findings  suggest  that  specific  dimensions  of  the 
classroom  environment  differentially  influenced  African  American 
students’  mathematics  learning.  Specifically,  teacher  expectations  and 
developmental  appropriateness  increased  the  achievement  of  African 
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American  students.  Additionally,  we  found  that  a  carefully  designed 
and  well-implemented  preschool  mathematics  intervention  changed 
multiple  dimensions  of  the  classroom  environment.  If  classroom 
interventions  are  likely  to  help  close  important  race-based  achieve¬ 
ment  gaps,  then  targeting  classroom  processes,  such  as  teacher  ex¬ 
pectations,  might  prove  fruitful  in  making  progress  toward  this  goal. 
Findings  from  this  study  can  help  researchers  and  practitioners  un¬ 
derstand  the  ways  in  which  the  organization  of  classroom  learning 
environments  might  be  structured  more  suitably  to  leverage  and 
support  the  positive  mathematics  learning  experiences  of  students 
who  stand  to  benefit  from  it  the  most. 
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The  ability  to  retain  educationally  relevant  content  in  a  readily  accessible  state  in  memory  is  critical  for 
students  at  all  stages  in  schooling.  We  hypothesized  that  a  high  degree  of  stress  in  mathematics  courses 
can  threaten  students’  mathematics  self-concept  and  lead  to  a  motivation  to  forget  course  content.  We 
tested  the  aforementioned  hypothesis  by  recruiting  students  from  a  college  course  on  multivariate 
calculus.  Students  were  asked  to  report  their  ongoing  stress  in  the  course.  The  forgetting  rate  was  assessed 
by  comparing  students’  final  exam  performance  against  their  performance  for  a  subset  of  the  same  final 
exam  items  2  weeks  later.  We  found  that  among  students  with  a  strong  mathematics  self-concept,  a  higher 
amount  of  ongoing  weekly  stress  during  the  course  was  associated  with  increased  forgetting  of  course 
content  and  a  higher  report  of  avoidant  thinking  about  the  course.  Neither  of  these  associations  was  found 
among  students  with  a  weaker  mathematics  self-concept.  Our  results  provide  evidence  for  a  scientific 
account  of  the  affective  and  motivational  forces  that  shape  why  students  forget  educationally  relevant 
content.  We  discuss  the  various  educational  practices  that  cue  forgetting  and  make  recommendations  for 
reducing  motivated  forgetting  in  the  classroom. 


Keywords:  classroom  stress,  memory,  identity  threat,  mathematics  performance,  mathematics  self-concept 


A  popular  belief  among  students  is  that  much  of  what  is  learned 
during  class  is  forgotten  soon  after  they  are  done  with  classes. 
Researchers  commonly  attribute  forgetting  to  the  disuse  of  the 
target  information,  interference  from  competing  information,  or 
the  absence  of  the  target  information’s  retrieval  cues.  More  re¬ 
cently,  it  has  been  argued  that  forgetting  can  also  occur  because  of 
a  deliberate  process  or  motivation  to  exclude  unwanted  memories 
from  our  awareness  (Anderson  &  Green,  2001).  The  motivated 
forgetting  perspective  broadly  posits  that  internal  drives  can  lead 
individuals  to  forget  unpleasant  memories  that  threaten  the  self.  In 
the  current  study,  we  argue  that  one  context  in  which  people 
should  be  the  most  motivated  to  remember  (i.e.,  the  college  class¬ 
room)  might  ironically  create  the  motivation  to  forget.  We  reason 
that  students  for  whom  mathematics  is  a  central  paid  of  their 
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self-concept  may  be  at  risk  for  forgetting  important  classroom 
content  when  they  undergo  an  unpleasant  course  experience. 

Motivated  Forgetting 

Motivated  forgetting  is  the  process  by  which  people  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  recalling  information  and  memories  for  events  that  are 
unpleasant,  painful,  or  generally  threating  to  the  self-perceptions 
that  individuals  strive  to  maintain  (Ceci  &  Bruck,  1995;  Thomp¬ 
son,  Morton,  &  Fraser,  1997;  Tajfel  &  Turner,  1986).  By  prevent¬ 
ing  the  successful  retrieval  of  these  types  of  memories,  motivated 
forgetting  processes  are  believed  to  serve  an  adaptive  function  that 
helps  preserve  psychological  well-being  (DePrince  et  aL,  2012). 
Research  across  clinical,  social,  and  cognitive  psychology  pro¬ 
vides  strong  evidence  supporting  this  assertion.  For  instance,  clin¬ 
ical  and  research  accounts  have  reported  that  forgetting  of  trau¬ 
matic  information  can  be  caused  by  memories  of  death,  murder, 
and  war  (Arrigo  &  Pezdek,  1997;  Belli,  2012;  Pyszora,  Barker,  & 
Kopelman,  2003;  Rivers,  1917),  as  well  as  childhood  abuse  at  the 
hands  of  a  trusted  caregiver  (Bowman,  1996;  Herman  &  Schatzow, 
1987). 

Evidence  of  motivated  forgetting  has  also  been  observed  in 
more  commonplace  circumstances.  Several  studies  investigating 
memory  for  historical  passages  show  that  people  are  less  able  to 
recall  statements  about  historical  atrocities  when  the  perpetrators 
of  those  atrocities  belong  to  the  individual’s  cultural  in-group 
(Imhoff  &  Banse,  2009;  Rotella  &  Richeson,  2013).  For  instance, 
Sahdra  and  Ross  (2007)  found  that  Hindus  who  strongly  identify 
with  their  in-group  were  the  worst  at  recalling  instances  where 
Hindus  engaged  in  aggression  toward  Sikhs  (and  vice  versa).  This 
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research  suggests  that  one  way  individuals  are  able  to  maintain  a 
self-serving  history  is  by  participating  in  a  motivated  forgetting 
process  that  reduces  accessibility  of  historical  information. 

Individuals  experience  a  similar  motivated  forgetting  process 
when  they  receive  individual  level  diagnostic  history.  Researchers 
investigating  mnemic  neglect  ask  participants  to  fill  out  personal¬ 
ity  surveys,  which  are  then  used  to  provide  individuals  with 
diagnostic  feedback  about  their  personality  and  behavior.  This 
feedback  varies  as  to  whether  it  describes  behaviors  that  are  central 
or  peripheral  to  the  self,  as  well  as  whether  the  feedback  is  positive 
or  negative.  Oftentimes,  when  individuals  are  asked  to  recall 
previously  given  feedback,  they  are  equally  good  at  recalling  both 
negative  and  positive  feedback  concerning  behaviors  peripheral  to 
the  self.  However,  when  individuals  are  asked  to  recall  feedback 
concerning  behaviors  central  to  the  self,  they  are  generally  worse 
at  recalling  negative  than  positive  feedback  (Sedikides  &  Green, 
2004).  Work  on  mnemic  neglect  suggests  that  it  is  not  simply  that 
people  are  bad  at  recalling  negative  or  unpleasant  information,  but 
rather  that  people  show  deficient  recall  (i.e.,  forgetting)  of  feed¬ 
back  that  is  threatening  to  a  central  part  of  the  self. 

More  recent  support  for  motivated  forgetting  has  been  informa¬ 
tive  in  addressing  a  common  criticism  that  can  be  raised  about 
much  of  the  aforementioned  literature.  For  instance,  one  criticism 
of  the  motivated  forgetting  literature  is  that  the  threatening  infor¬ 
mation  that  individuals  experience  might  lead  to  deficient  encod¬ 
ing  of  information  rather  than  reductions  in  the  retrievability  of 
information  after  encoding  (i.e.,  storage  and  retrieval).  As  an 
example  of  this  deficient-encoding  hypothesis,  women  show  im¬ 
paired  note-taking  activities  following  a  manipulation  that  threat¬ 
ens  their  identity  in  science  and  mathematics  (Appel,  Kronberger, 
&  Aronson,  2011).  There  are  at  least  two  studies  that  provide 
evidence  that  motivated  forgetting  can  occur  even  when  informa¬ 
tion  was  successfully  encoded.  These  studies  ask  participants  to 
encode  neutral  information  prior  to  receiving  information  that  is 
threatening  to  the  self. 

Shu,  Gino,  and  Bazerman  (2011)  studied  the  ways  in  which 
people  justify  dishonest  behaviors  by  forgetting  moral  rales.  Shu  et 
al.  reasoned  that  when  individuals  commit  dishonest  behaviors  that 
threaten  their  self-image  as  good  and  moral  people  (Aquino  & 
Reed,  2002),  it  is  advantageous  that  they  strategically  forget  moral 
rales.  To  test  this,  researchers  asked  participants  to  memorize  an 
ostensibly  neutral  “honor  code,”  solve  a  problem-solving  task,  and 
then  pay  themselves  for  every  problem  they  solved  correctly.  The 
authors  found  that  participants  who  cheated  by  understating  how 
much  they  actually  paid  themselves  went  on  to  remember  less  of 
the  honor  code  during  a  memory  test  at  the  end  of  the  experiment, 
compared  with  participants  who  did  not  cheat. 

Another  study  asked  whether  people  show  reduced  recall  for 
neutral  information  linked  to  an  identity  threatened  after  the  en¬ 
coding  phase.  Dalton  and  Huang  (2014)  asked  college  students  to 
memorize  a  set  of  neutral  commercial  advertisements  that  were 
either  linked  to  their  university  (i.e.,  HKU  students  get  10%  off)  or 
not  linked  to  their  university  (i.e.,  get  10%  off).  Following  this 
neutral  encoding  task,  participants  either  received  threatening  in¬ 
formation  (i.e.,  your  institution  is  performing  below  other  local 
universities)  or  nonthreatening  information  (i.e.,  your  institution  is 
on  par  with  other  local  universities).  Participants  demonstrated 
poorer  memory  performance  for  the  advertisements  when  they 
received  the  threatening  relative  to  the  nonthreatening  information, 


but  only  if  the  advertisements  were  linked  to  their  university. 
Dalton  and  Huang  (2014)  argued  that  threats  to  participants’ 
university  identity  led  to  a  motivation  to  forget  even  neutral 
information  when  linked  to  their  threatened  self-concept.  Thus,  in 
both  studies  participants  encoded  the  information  equally  well,  but 
motivational  processes  led  to  more  forgetting  of  that  information 
when  individuals  perceived  it  as  a  threat  to  the  self. 

Common  Tenets  in  Motivated  Forgetting 

As  reviewed  previously,  a  diverse  body  of  work  provides  ample 
evidence  for  motivated  forgetting.  Based  on  this  evidence,  we  have 
identified  two  key  tenets  that  inform  our  current  research  design 
and  hypothesis.  First,  work  on  motivated  forgetting  suggests  that 
people  have  some  control  over  the  process  of  forgetting.  Basic 
memory  research  provides  strong  evidence  that  motives  and  direc¬ 
tives  can  lead  to  real  difficulty  bringing  memories  to  mind.  For 
instance,  Bjork  and  Bjork  (1996)  and  others  (e.g.,  Davis  &  Okada, 
1971;  MacLeod,  1998)  maintain  that  explicitly  directing  individ¬ 
uals  to  forget  words  previously  committed  to  memory  can  subse¬ 
quently  lead  to  an  inability  to  recall  this  information  (for  review, 
see  Bjork,  Bjork,  &  Anderson,  1998).  Participants  in  directed 
forgetting  studies  are  not  simply  demonstrating  demand  effects; 
people  continue  to  show  poor  recall  even  when  they  are  provided 
a  monetary  incentive  for  successfully  recalling  the  words  they 
were  previously  asked  to  forget  (MacLeod,  1999;  Woodward  & 
Bjork,  1971).  Similarly,  Anderson  and  Green  (2001)  demonstrate 
that  the  more  times  participants  are  instructed  to  inhibit  particular 
words  (using  a  think/no-think  paradigm),  the  less  likely  they  are  to 
retrieve  those  words  at  a  later  recall  test.  Converging  neuroimaging 
evidence  also  notes  that  this  ability  to  control  forgetting  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  reduced  activation  in  brain  regions  thought  to  be 
involved  in  memory  retention  (i.e.,  hippocampus),  as  well  as 
increased  activation  in  attentional  control  regions  of  the  brain  (i.e., 
the  dorsolateral  prefrontal  cortex;  Anderson  et  al.,  2004;  Benoit, 
Hulbert,  Huddleston,  &  Anderson,  2015).  There  is  clear  support 
for  the  premise  that  individuals  are  capable  of  goal-directed  for¬ 
getting  via  external  directives  using  both  the  directed  forgetting 
paradigm  (Bjork,  Bjork,  &  Anderson,  1998)  and  the  think-no-think 
paradigm  (Anderson  &  Green,  2001).  Research  on  motivated 
forgetting  simply  extends  this  premise,  indicating  that  certain 
situations  create  unpleasant  experiences  that  trigger  internal  direc¬ 
tives  or  motives  to  forget. 

A  second  common  tenet  in  the  literature  argues  that  the  moti¬ 
vation  to  forget  stems  from  the  desire  to  protect  one’s  self-concept. 
Self-concept  refers  to  a  predominantly  positive  mental  represen¬ 
tation  of  how  people  perceives  themselves  (Baumeister,  1998; 
Conway  &  Pleydell-Pearce,  2000;  Gaertner,  Sedikides,  Vevea,  & 
Iuzzini,  2002).  The  claim  that  threats  to  the  self  activate  a  type  of 
psychological  immune  system  with  an  impetus  to  protect  one’s 
self-concept  goes  back  as  far  as  Freud  (1937),  but  is  also  a  basic 
tenet  in  self-affirmation  theory  (Sherman  &  Cohen,  2006).  Self- 
affirmation  theory  focuses  on  how  individuals  adapt  and  respond 
to  experiences  that  threaten  the  self-concept.  When  situations 
create  a  threat  to  the  self,  individuals  respond  in  a  defensive 
manner  and  enlist  a  number  of  strategies  that  dismiss,  deny,  or 
avoid  the  threat  in  an  effort  to  reaffirm  the  self.  Some  of  these 
strategies  involve  making  downward  social  comparisons  against 
other  individuals  who  are  clearly  inferior  (Fein,  Hoshino-Browne, 
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Davies,  &  Spencer,  2003),  misidentifying  or  downplaying  the 
importance  of  the  domain  they  are  performing  in  (Major,  Spencer, 
Schmader,  Wolfe,  &  Crocker,  1998),  or  distancing  themselves 
from  situations  and  people  that  confirm  a  threat  (Goff,  Steele,  & 
Davies,  2008).  We  and  others  (Dalton  &  Huang,  2014;  Green, 
Sedikides,  &  Gregg,  2008)  borrow  from  self-affirmation  theory  to 
argue  that  memories  that  threaten  a  concept  central  to  the  self  are 
likely  to  cue  a  pronounced  motivation  to  forget. 

We  draw  on  the  aforementioned  tenets  of  the  motivated  forget¬ 
ting  literature  to  ask  whether  college  students,  who  often  are  forced 
to  contend  with  unpleasant  course  experiences,  are  at  risk  of 
forgetting  important  content  once  the  class  is  over.  We  also  ad¬ 
dress  how  students’  own  self-perceptions  for  the  domain  under 
study  (in  this  case  mathematics)  moderate  the  effects  of  the  un¬ 
pleasant  course  experience  to  produce  a  motivation  to  forget. 

Motivated  Forgetting  Within  Education 

One  context  where  students  are  highly  motivated  to  retain 
course  content,  but  often  report  quickly  forgetting,  is  the  classroom 
(Bahrick,  1979).  Curiously,  there  has  been  no  work  on  motivated 
forgetting  that  focuses  on  real-world  course  content  or  fieldwork 
within  the  context  of  education.  College  classrooms,  in  particular, 
are  an  ideal  place  for  studying  motivated  forgetting;  students  enter 
college  with  a  strong  academic  self-concept  yet  are  constantly 
challenged  by  a  host  of  experiences  in  the  classroom  (Major  et  al., 
1998;  Marsh,  1991). 

If  motivated  forgetting  does  occur  within  college  courses,  we 
reasoned  that  threats  to  students’  academic  self-concept  most 
likely  occur  within  challenging  mathematics  courses.  Mathematics 
courses  are  often  rated  as  the  most  difficult  (Hoyt  &  Lee,  2002), 
receive  the  lowest  course  ratings  (Centra,  2009),  and  commonly 
create  aversive  learning  experiences  for  students  across  all  stages 
in  schooling  (Hembree.  1990;  Jackson  &  Leffingwell,  1999).  In 
fact,  many  individuals  suffer  from  a  form  of  anxiety  that  is  specific 
to  mathematics  (what  is  termed  math  anxiety).  Math  anxiety  can 
emerge  early  in  schooling  (Ramirez,  Chang,  Maloney,  Levine,  & 
Beilock,  2016),  stems  from  the  negative  attitudes  and  beliefs  of 
parents  as  well  as  teachers  (Beilock,  Gunderson,  Ramirez,  & 
Levine,  2010;  Maloney,  Ramirez,  Gunderson,  Levine,  &  Beilock, 
2015),  and  has  even  been  associated  with  activation  in  brain 
regions  associated  with  the  visceral  sensation  of  pain,  threat,  and 
vigilance  (Lyons  &  Beilock,  2012;  Pizzie  &  Krammer,  2016). 

Stress  and  anxiety  in  regards  to  mathematics  is  a  common 
problem  even  among  college  students  who  are  quite  competent  and 
have  strong  perceptions  about  their  mathematics  ability.  For  in¬ 
stance,  college  students  who  can  easily  perform  basic  arithmetic 
operations  and  count  dots  are  impaired  under  the  duress  of  math¬ 
ematics  anxiety  (Ashcraft  &  Kirk,  2001;  Maloney,  Ansari,  & 
Fugelsang,  2011;  Maloney,  Risko,  Ansari,  &  Fugelsang,  2010).  In 
fact,  international  comparison  studies  reveal  that  students  from 
countries  with  the  highest  levels  of  achievement  (e.g.,  Singapore 
and  Czech  Republic)  are  most  at  risk  for  demonstrating  declines  in 
achievement  because  of  mathematics  anxiety  (Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  2013).  Mathematics  is 
also  a  domain  where  negative  ability  stereotypes  continue  to  exist 
even  for  highly  competent  college  students.  Women  and  under¬ 
represented  students  in  college  must  contend  with  negative  ability 
stereotypes  about  their  potential  ability  in  mathematics,  which  can 


create  additional  stress  and  fear  about  confirming  these  existing 
negative  stereotypes  (Steele  &  Aronson,  1995).  It  is  clear  that 
stress  and  anxiety  around  mathematics  are  capable  of  derailing  the 
educational  outcomes  of  all  students,  even  those  who  show  high 
ability  and  great  promise  in  mathematics. 

If  classroom  experiences  create  threatening  memories  for  stu¬ 
dents,  this  would  suggest  that  the  very  same  context  where  stu¬ 
dents  are  most  motivated  to  remember  course  content  might  iron¬ 
ically  create  a  powerful  motivation  for  students  to  forget  that 
course  content  instead.  In  fact,  one  study  found  that  high-achieving 
women  demonstrate  more  forgetting  of  algebra  knowledge  over 
time  (Bahrick  &  Hall,  1991),  which  provides  indirect  evidence  that 
populations  who  experience  added  stress  in  regards  to  mathematics 
are  at  risk  for  forgetting. 

It  is  certainly  the  case  that  not  all  students  who  experience 
ongoing  stress  around  their  mathematics  course  may  feel  threat¬ 
ened  by  these  experiences  and  therefore  motivated  to  forget. 
Rather,  students  with  high  self-perceptions  of  mathematics  ability 
(i.e.,  mathematics  self-concept;  Wigfield  &  Karpathian,  1991) 
should  be  the  most  vulnerable  to  forget.  For  students  with  a  high 
mathematics  self-concept,  a  high  degree  of  ongoing  course  stress 
may  undermine  students’  beliefs  that  their  self-concept  is  ade¬ 
quately  defined,  stable,  or  internally  consistent  (Campbell  et  al., 
1996).  For  example,  experiencing  social,  financial,  and  work  stress 
has  been  associated  with  a  reduction  in  the  extent  to  which  indi¬ 
viduals  believe  they  have  a  clear  idea  of  who  they  are  (De  Cremer 
&  Sedikides,  2005;  Lavallee  &  Campbell,  1995;  Nezlek  &  Plesko, 
2001;  Ritchie,  Sedikides,  Wildschut,  Arndt,  &  Gidron,  2011). 
Stressful  classroom  events  may  be  threatening,  in  part,  because 
they  challenge  one’s  daily  assumptions  and  perceptions  about  their 
ability  in  mathematics.  One  way  in  which  students  might  respond 
to  such  threats  to  the  self  is  by  creating  a  defensive  response  that 
seeks  to  minimize  the  accessibility  of  memories  (i.e.,  motivated 
forgetting).  Hence,  students  high  in  mathematics  self-concept  and 
whose  course  experience  is  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  stress 
may  come  to  interpret  their  stressful  experiences  as  a  threat  to  the 
assumptions  they  have  about  their  abilities  (e.g.,  “Mathematics  is 
supposed  to  be  something  I  am  good  at,  so  why  am  I  feeling  so 
stressed  out  by  this  class?”).  If  this  is  the  case,  then  students  with 
the  highest  self-concept  for  mathematics  may  be  at  risk  for  moti¬ 
vated  forgetting.  Thus,  we  ask: 

Research  Question  1:  To  what  extent  does  students’  mathematics 
self-concept  moderate  the  degree  to  which  ongoing  stress  predicts 
forgetting  of  course  material? 

We  focus  on  studying  motivated  forgetting  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  course,  when  students  may  be  most  likely  to  deem  the  course 
content  no  longer  relevant  for  retention  (Bunce,  VandenPlas,  & 
Soulis,  2011;  Khanna,  Brack,  &  Finken,  2013).  Hence,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study,  we  operationalized  forgetting  as  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  students’  performance  on  their  final  exam  and  their 
performance  on  a  subset  of  the  same  final  exam  items  given  two 
weeks  after  the  completion  of  the  course.  In  this  way,  we  tested 
whether  stressful  classroom  experiences  lead  to  motivated  forget¬ 
ting  of  classroom  content  after  the  course  is  over. 

To  the  extent  that  we  could  find  evidence  for  our  first  research 
question,  we  also  must  rule  out  several  alternative  interpretations. 
One  possibility  is  that  students  with  higher  ongoing  stress  and 
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higher  mathematics  self-concept  may  perform  very  well  on  the 
original  exam  which,  ironically,  leaves  them  with  more  to  lose  on 
the  follow-up  exam  two  weeks  later.  A  significant  interaction 
between  stress  and  mathematics  self-concept  on  original  exam 
performance  would  support  this  alternative.  A  second  possibility  is 
that  a  high  degree  of  ongoing  stress  and  high  mathematics  self- 
concept  could  lead  to  deficient  encoding  of  the  course  content  or 
exam  preparation  which  would  leave  these  students  vulnerable  to 
forgetting  (i.e.,  the  deficient-encoding  hypothesis;  Appel  et  ah, 
2011).  Evidence  in  favor  this  account  also  would  require  that  we 
demonstrate  a  relationship  between  ongoing  stress  and  original 
final  exam  performance  as  a  function  of  mathematics  self-concept. 
To  address  this,  we  also  asked: 

Research  Question  2:  To  what  extent  does  the  combination  of  ongoing 
stress  and  having  a  high  mathematics  self-concept  relate  to  perfor¬ 
mance  on  the  original  final  exam? 

While  higher  ongoing  stress  could  lead  students  to  differentially 
encode  the  course  material,  our  intuition  was  that  all  students  in  the 
course  would  be  equally  motivated  to  effectively  encode  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  perform  well  in  this  very  important  gateway  course.  As 
a  preview,  we  earned  out  our  study  in  an  advanced  multivariate 
calculus  course  that  was  geared  for  students  interested  in  a  science, 
technology,  engineering  or  mathematics  (STEM)  career.  We  sur¬ 
mised  that  all  students  would  correctly  understand  the  need  to 
maintain  course  content  knowledge  during  their  participation  in 
the  course  to  perform  at  a  high  level  during  exams.  But  once  the 
class  is  over,  a  different  story  might  arise.  Students  who  go  into 
their  postcourse  break  (i.e.,  the  summer)  may  see  little  need  to 
reflect  on  and  maintain  memories  that  were  threatening  to  their 
mathematics  self-concept. 

Additional  alternative  possibilities  of  the  hypothesized  moti¬ 
vated  forgetting  effect  could  be  related  to  the  amount  of  effort 
students  put  into  the  follow-up  final  exam  given  two  weeks  into 
the  summer  break.  In  general,  we  argue  that  individuals  whose 
identity  is  threatened  by  their  ongoing  stress  experience  forget 
through  a  motivated  process  of  inhibition  that  disrupts  long-term 
memories  related  to  the  course  content  (i.e.,  a  subtractive  process 
that  degrades  retrieval  strength;  Erdelyi,  2006).  However,  students 
higher  in  ongoing  stress  and  mathematics  self-concept  may  simply 
not  try  as  hard  on  the  follow  up  assessment.  Research  on  stereo¬ 
type  threat,  for  instance,  documents  that  making  stigmatized  indi¬ 
viduals  aware  of  an  existing  negative  stereotype  can  lead  to  re¬ 
duced  effort  to  perform  (Schimel,  Arndt,  Banko,  &  Cook,  2004; 
Stone,  2002).  Hence,  we  ask: 

Research  Question  3:  To  what  extent  does  students’  self-reported 
effort  during  the  follow-up  exam  vary  as  a  function  of  ongoing  stress 
and  mathematics  self-concept? 

Lastly,  students  might  avoid  thoughts  related  to  the  course 
between  the  original  exam  and  the  follow-up  final  exam.  This 
interpretation  would  implicate  an  avoidance  strategy  rather  than 
inhibition  as  the  cause  of  students’  reduced  ability  to  retrieve 
memories  during  the  follow-up  exam.  Thought  avoidance  is  a 
hallmark  of  stress  and  anxiety  (Andrews  et  al„  2010)  and  a 
common  response  to  identity  threat  (Brodish  &  Devine,  2009; 
Chalabaev,  Sarranzinr,  Stone,  &  Cury,  2008;  Seibt  &  Forster, 
2004).  In  fact,  some  work  has  determined  that  threats  to  the  self 


can  produce  spontaneous  performance-avoidance  goals  that  are 
capable  of  reducing  interest  in  the  domain  (Smith,  Sansone,  & 
White,  2007)  and  even  lead  to  disidentification  with  the  domain 
(Osborne,  1997;  Osborne  &  Walker,  2006). 

In  terms  of  motivated  forgetting,  there  is  previous  support  that 
long-term  memory  recall  is  impaired  by  both  inhibitory  processes 
that  suppress  information  at  retrieval  (Anderson  et  al.,  2004;  Butler 
&  James,  2010),  as  well  as  avoidance  processes  that  replace 
unpleasant  memories  with  other  thoughts  (Hertel  &  Calcaterra, 
2005).  It  is  possible  that,  once  the  course  is  over,  students  whose 
mathematics  self-concept  was  previously  at  risk  might  avoid 
thoughts  related  to  their  unpleasant  course  experience  by  occupy¬ 
ing  their  mind  with  less  threatening  thoughts  and  memories  (i.e., 
an  additive  process  that  adds  “noise”  to  the  signal;  Erdelyi,  2006). 
Avoiding  thoughts  related  to  unpleasant  memories  also  holds  the 
potential  to  deliberately  change  the  mental  context  altogether 
(Manning  et  al.,  2016;  Sahakyan  &  Kelley,  2002),  which  could 
impair  students’  ability  to  associate  the  previous  course  material 
with  retrieval  cues  that  are  unique  to  the  context  after  the  course 
(i.e.,  the  postcourse  break).  Hence,  by  measuring  students’  avoid¬ 
ance  of  course-related  thoughts,  we  address  the  degree  to  which 
students  were  aware  that  they  were  actively  making  an  effort  to 
avoid  thinking  of  the  classroom  material  and  whether  this  process 
accounts  for  forgetting.  In  our  last  question,  we  ask: 

Research  Question  4:  To  what  extent  do  students’  reports  of  course- 
related  thought  avoidance  account  for  the  interaction  between  ongoing 
stress  and  mathematics  self-concept  on  forgetting? 

In  summary,  we  attempt  to  provide  the  first  evidence  for  moti¬ 
vated  forgetting  of  educationally  relevant  materials  within  a  nat¬ 
ural  classroom  setting.  This  work  is  important  in  opening  a  new 
window  into  understanding  the  dynamic  interpersonal  processes 
that  impact  students’  real-world  retention  of  knowledge  after  the 
completion  of  a  course.  This  new  understanding,  in  turn,  delivers 
important  insights  into  the  mechanisms  for  improving  long-term 
retention  of  classroom  content  and  supporting  STEM  students 
beyond  their  time  in  the  classroom. 

Method 

Participants 

We  recruited  students  from  an  advanced  multivariate  calculus 
course  at  a  large  public  university.  The  course  is  primarily  offered 
to  students  who  will  enter  STEM  intensive  fields  that  require 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  advanced  calculus.  Four  hundred 
students  were  enrolled  in  the  course.  Only  n  —  185  students  gave 
their  consent  to  participate  in  the  study  and  filled  out  the  initial 
web  survey.  Unfortunately,  a  large  group  of  students  eventually 
dropped  the  course,  which  reduced  the  study  sample.  The  final 
sample  of  n  =  117  consisted  of  students  who  completed  both  the 
original  final  exam  as  well  as  the  follow-up  exam.  This  sample  of 
117  students  did  not  differ  in  gender,  age,  race,  weekly  stress,  or 
mathematics  self-concept  from  the  68  students  who  initially  signed 
up  in  the  study  and  dropped  the  course  (all  ps  >  .05).  At  the  end 
of  the  study,  all  of  the  students  who  participated  at  any  point  in  the 
study  were  paid  $30. 
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Materials  and  Procedure 

The  study  consisted  of  four  stages:  an  initial  entry  survey, 
weekly  text  messages,  the  original  final  exam,  and  a  final  assess¬ 
ment  that  included  the  follow-up  exam. 

Stage  I:  Initial  Entry  Survey.  During  the  first  week  of  the 
10-week  course,  students  were  asked  to  complete  the  initial  Web 
survey  that  asked  students  to  answer  a  Demographic  Survey  and 
complete  a  Mathematics  Self  Concept  Questionnaire.  During  this 
time  students  were  also  given  instructions  on  how  to  respond  to 
weekly  text  messages  that  they  would  receive  (which  we  outline 
below). 

Demographic  information.  Considering  the  large  diversity 
that  exists  within  the  public  university  setting  of  our  sample,  we 
asked  students  to  report  their  mother  and  father’s  level  of  educa¬ 
tion,  completed  from  1  ( less  than  high  school)  to  7  ( graduate 
degree),  as  well  as  their  family’s  annual  gross  income  from  1  ( less 
than  $15,000)  to  7  ($115,000  or  more).  We  created  a  composite 
measure  of  socioeconomic  status  (SES)  by  standardizing  each  of 
the  three  measures  and  averaging  them  together.  We  used  this 
composite  SES  measure  as  a  covariate  in  all  of  our  analyses  to 
account  for  individual  differences  in  material,  human  and  social 
resources  of  our  sample  of  public  university  students.  SES  has  also 
been  previously  shown  to  predict  mathematics  achievement 
(Dubow,  Boxer,  &  Huesmann,  2009),  knowledge  retention  across 
summer  periods  (Cooper,  Nye,  Charlton,  Lindsay,  &  Greathouse, 
1996),  and  chronic  stress  (Baum,  Garofalo,  &  Yali,  1999;  Cohen, 
Doyle,  &  Baum,  2006),  making  it  a  prime  covariate  to  ensure  that 
our  results  are  not  driven  by  differences  in  social  capital  that  may 
exist  among  particular  subgroups  in  our  sample.  We  also  asked 
students  to  report  their  intended  college  major  and  year  in  school 
in  an  effort  to  provide  additional  evidence  that  our  sample  was 
primarily  interested  in  pursuing  a  STEM  career. 

Mathematics  self-concept.  We  assessed  students’  mathemat¬ 
ics  self-concept  using  a  six-item  survey  that  broadly  measures 
self-perceptions  related  to  mathematics  and  were  borrowed  from 
previous  identity  threat  research  (e.g.,  Aronson  et  al.,  1999; 
Beilock,  Rydell,  &  McConnell,  2007;  Markus,  1977;  Smith,  & 
White,  2001;  Spencer,  Steele,  &  Quinn,  1999).  The  six  items  were: 
(a)  It  is  important  to  me  that  I  am  good  at  mathematics;  (b)  I  am 
good  at  mathematics;  (c)  I  feel  that  I  am  good  at  thinking  analyt¬ 
ically  about  mathematics;  (d)  I  feel  like  I  have  a  good  understand¬ 
ing  of  mathematics  concepts;  (e)  Compared  with  others,  I  feel  that 
I  perform  well  in  mathematics;  and  (f)  Compared  with  others,  I 
feel  I  understand  mathematics  well.  Participants  responded  to  the 
six  items  using  a  7-point  Likert  scale,  from  1  (strongly  disagree) 
to  7  ( strongly  agree).  A  reliability  analysis  revealed  a  Cronbach’s 
alpha  of  .94  after  we  dropped  one  item  (It  is  important  to  me  that 
I  am  good  at  mathematics)  that  was  reducing  the  reliability  of  the 
set  of  mathematics  self-concept  items.  We  subsequently  averaged 
participants’  responses  on  the  remaining  five  items  to  create  a 
mathematics  self-concept  index. 

Ongoing  stress.  To  get  a  measure  of  students’  ongoing  stress, 
we  asked  students  to  respond  to  the  following  question:  How 
stressed  out  do  you  feel  in  regards  to  the  Mathematics  course  this 
week ?  Students  were  required  to  enter  with  a  numerical  response 
from  1  (not  at  all)  to  4  (very  much).  Participants  entered  their 
Week  1  responses  during  the  initial  entry  survey  and  were  in¬ 


formed  that  they  needed  to  report  their  ongoing  stress  in  regards  to 
their  mathematics  course  each  week,  which  we  outline  in  Stage  II. 

Stage  II:  Weekly  text  message.  Students  were  sent  a  weekly 
text  message  for  the  remaining  9  weeks  of  the  course  that  assessed 
their  current  mathematics  stress  level  (i.e.,  ongoing  stress).  The 
same  question  ("How  stressed  out  do  you  feel  in  regards  to  the 
Mathematics  course  this  week?”)  and  response  scale  (1-4)  was 
used,  as  in  the  initial  entry  survey.  Students  received  this  text 
message  on  one  of  the  two  days  they  were  scheduled  to  meet  for 
class  and  were  required  to  provide  a  response  at  some  point  during 
the  day.  We  averaged  across  the  10  stress  responses  to  create  our 
measure  of  ongoing  stress  (Cronbach’s  alpha  =  .85). 

Stage  III:  Final  exam.  During  Week  11,  the  students  who 
were  still  enrolled  in  the  course  were  scheduled  to  take  their  final 
exam  (referred  to  as  the  original  final  exam).  The  original  final 
exam  was  cumulative  and  was  built  by  the  course  instructor.  The 
final  exam  was  composed  of  35  questions  in  a  variety  of  formats 
(e.g.,  multiple  choice,  short  answer,  graph-equation  matching, 
true-false).  The  combined  set  of  items  on  the  final  exam  showed 
weak  internal  consistency  (Cronbach’s  alpha  =  .64).  This  low 
consistency  between  items  was  to  be  expected  given  that  the  exam 
covered  a  wide  range  of  topics  and  was  not  meant  to  focus  on  a 
single,  converging  concept.  A  sample  exam  item  was,  “The  linear 
approximation  L(x,  y)  oi  fix,  y)  =  5x  -  lOOy  at  (0,  0)  satisfies  L(x, 
y)  =  5x  -  lOOy.  Indicate  whether  the  statement  is  true  or  false.” 
Performance  on  the  final  exam  served  as  our  sole  measure  of 
actual  course  performance  since  we  did  not  obtain  permission  to 
get  the  students’  final  grade.  Students  were  allotted  2  hr  to  com¬ 
plete  the  original  final  exam. 

Stage  IV:  Final  assessment.  To  allow  sufficient  time  for 
student  forgetting,  we  waited  two  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  course 
before  emailing  the  students  to  complete  the  final  assessment  of 
the  study.  The  email  contained  a  link  that  directed  students  to  the 
final  assessment  that  was  administered  using  an  online  platform 
for  data  collection  (Collector;  https://github.com/gikeymarcia/ 
Collector).  Students  began  the  final  assessment  by  first  reporting 
the  extent  to  which  they  avoided  thinking  about  their  mathematics 
course  using  the  following  item:  “/  have  avoided  thinking  about 
my  mathematics  course  since  completing  the  class ”  on  a  scale  from 
1  (not  at  all  true  of  me)  to  5  (completely  true  of  me). 

Students  were  then  asked  to  complete  the  follow-up  exam  that 
consisted  of  the  exact  same  questions  they  received  for  the  original 
final  exam  in  the  course,  with  one  exception:  we  only  presented 
students  with  the  multiple  choice  and  true-false  questions  they 
previously  received.  The  follow-up  exam  was  composed  of  eight 
multiple-choice  and  eight  true-false  questions  which  together 
made  up  40%  of  the  original  final  exam.  Our  goal  in  only  using  the 
multiple  choice  and  true-false  problems  was  to  limit  the  length  of 
the  follow-up  exam  to  30  min  and  to  facilitate  an  objective  scoring 
procedure  that  would  not  be  dependent'  on  teaching  assistants  to 
score  the  exam  questions,  which  could  introduce  unnecessary 
variability.  Our  primary  dependent  variable  was  the  difference 
between  proportion  correct  on  the  original  final  exam  and  the 
follow-up  exam  (Follow-up  Exam  minus  Original  Final  Exam) 
using  the  same  questions  across  each  test.  After  completing  the 
follow-up  exam,  students  were  asked  to  report,  "How  much  effort 
did  you  put  into  the  exam  you  just  completed”  on  a  scale  from  1  (no 
effort)  to  5  (all  my  effort). 
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Results 

Student  Background  and  Scoring 

The  majority  of  our  student  sample  was  18—19  years  of  age 
(M  —  18.75,  SD  =  .95).  Within  our  sample,  89%  of  students 
reported  an  intention  of  going  into  a  STEM  career,  82%  of  students 
were  in  their  first  year  of  college,  and  49%  of  our  sample  were 
female.  The  ethnic  representation  of  our  sample  was  Asian  (53%), 
White  (22%),  Latino  (17.4%),  African  American  (3.5%),  and  other 
(4.4%).  The  frequencies  of  reported  highest  level  of  education  for 
mothers  and  fathers,  respectively,  was  less  than  high  school  (8.9% 
and  10.5%),  high  school  (10.5%  and  13.7%),  at  least  1  year  college 
(8.9%  and  10.5%),  2  years  college  (12.1%  and  3.2%)  4  years  of 
college  (37.9%  and  32.3%),  some  graduate  training  (3.2%  for 
mothers),  and  graduate  degree  (18.5%  and  29.8%).  The  frequen¬ 
cies  of  reported  family  income  of  our  sample  was  less  than 
$15,000  (7.9%),  $15,000  to  $34,999  (13.4%),  $35,000  to  $49,999 
(14.2%),  $50,000  to  $74,999  (7.9%),  $75,000  to  $99,999  (18.1%), 
$100,000  to  114,999  (11.8%),  $155,000  or  more  (26.8%). 

Students  responded  to  approximately  74.7%  of  the  weekly  text 
messages  across  the  entire  term  and  rated  their  average  stress  as 
moderate  ( M  =  2.30,  SD  =  .71).  Looking  at  Figure  1,  it  is  clear 
that  student’s  ongoing  stress  varied  dramatically  across  weeks  with 
peaks  near  midterm  and  final  exam.  The  mathematics  self-concept 
average  was  above  the  center  of  the  scale  (M  =  4.76,  SD  =  1.30). 
As  a  general  rule  of  thumb,  distributions  with  a  skew  be¬ 
tween  —  1.0  and  1 .0  are  considered  approximately  symmetric 
(George  &  Mallery,  2010).  The  distribution  of  ongoing  stress  was 
slightly  positively  skewed  (skewness  score  was  .322)  while  the 
distribution  of  mathematics  self-concept  was  slightly  negatively 
skewed  (—.460). 

For  the  original  final  exam  score,  we  analyzed  only  the  specific 
items  that  were  present  in  the  follow-up  Exam  as  a  proportion  of 
the  total  possible.  Proportion  correct  on  the  original  final  exam 
(M  =  .76,  SD  =  .13)  was  significantly  higher  than  performance  on 
the  follow-up  exam  (M  =  .60,  SD  =  .18;  f(l  17)  =  9.65,  p  <  .01). 
Students  showed  an  average  reduction  of  .16  ( SD  =  .18)  propor¬ 
tion  correct  (a  relative  21%  drop  in  performance)  from  the  original 
final  exam  to  the  follow-up  exam.  Table  1  presents  the  descriptive 
statistics  and  first-order  correlations  of  our  primary  variables.  Of 
note,  students  who  reported  higher  mathematics  self-concept  also 
reported  experiencing  less  ongoing  stress  in  regards  to  their  math¬ 
ematics  course,  r  =  —.37,  p  <  .01  and  lower  tendency  to  avoid 
thoughts  related  to  their  mathematics  course,  r  =  -.23,  p  <  .05. 
These  results  suggest  that  higher  mathematics  self-concept  is  gen¬ 
erally  associated  with  a  reduction  in  maladaptive  course  experi¬ 
ences  and  behaviors  within  our  sample. 

Before  turning  to  our  main  analyses,  we  checked  basic  model 
assumptions  for  multivariate  linear  regression.  As  seen  in  Table  1, 
the  strength  of  the  correlation  between  ongoing  stress  and  math¬ 
ematics  self-concept  (r  =  -.37)  did  not  warrant  concern  for 
multicollinearity.  VIF  values  for  our  predictor  variables  were  all 
between  1  and  2.  We  also  plotted  the  model  residuals  in  a  histo¬ 
gram  and  found  visual  evidence  for  a  normal  distribution  of 
residuals.  A  Durbin-Watson  test  for  autocorrelation  revealed  a  test 
statistic  of  1.77,  which  is  close  to  the  value  of  2  that  is  typically 
used  as  evidence  that  residuals  are  uncorrelated  (i.e.,  independence 
of  errors).  A  scatter  plot  of  standardized  predicted  values  against 


the  standardized  residuals  demonstrated  evidence  that  the  residuals 
were  constant.  Admittedly,  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  ana¬ 
lyze  our  ordinal  data  using  nonparametric  rather  than  the  paramet¬ 
ric  tests.  However,  methodologists  have  argued  that  Likert  items 
that  are  sums  or  averages  across  many  items  can  be  considered 
interval  (see  Norman,  2010,  for  an  extensive  discussion  on  this 
issue). 

We  addressed  our  main  research  questions  by  conducting  a 
series  of  simultaneous  regression  models  using  PROCESS  (Hayes, 
2013).  Main  erfect  predictors  were  all  mean  centered.  A  listwise 
deletion  procedure  was  used  to  deal  with  missing  data  across  our 
model  variables.1  We  present  the  full  results  for  the  regression 
models  in  Table  2. 

Research  Question  1 :  To  what  extent  does  students’  mathematics 
self-concept  moderate  the  degree  to  which  ongoing  stress  predicts 
forgetting  of  course  material? 

Our  main  moderation  model  (Model  1)  evaluated  whether  av¬ 
erage  ongoing  stress  (the  predictor  variable)  predicted  forgetting 
rate  (the  primary  outcome)  and  whether  this  relation  was  moder¬ 
ated  by  mathematics  self-concept  (the  moderator  variable)  while 
controlling  for  SES  (the  control  variable).  The  results  for  Model  1 
revealed  that  the  main  effect  of  ongoing  stress  response  and 
mathematics  self-concept  were  not  significant  (ps  >  .05).  How¬ 
ever,  consistent  with  our  hypotheses,  the  interaction  between  stu¬ 
dents’  ongoing  stress  response  and  mathematics  self-concept  was 
significant  ( b  =  —.05,  t  =  —2.62,  p  =  .01).  A  simple  slopes 
analysis  showed  that  at  1  standard  deviation  above  the  mean  of 
mathematics  self-concept,  a  higher  ongoing  stress  response  pre¬ 
dicted  student  forgetting  rate  (b  =  -.10,  95%  confidence  interval 
[Cl]  [—.17,  —.03]).  In  contrast,  at  both  the  mean  and  1  standard 
deviation  below  the  mean  of  mathematics  self-concept,  ongoing 
stress  response  did  not  relate  to  their  forgetting  rate  (ps  >  .05; 
Figure  2.  We  also  tested  whether  the  aforementioned  interaction 
would  hold  if  not  accounting  for  differences  in  SES.  After  remov¬ 
ing  SES  from  the  model,  the  interaction  between  students’  ongoing 
stress  response  and  mathematics  self-concept  remained  significant 
(see  Model  2  in  Table  2). 

Research  Question  2:  To  what  extent  does  the  combination  of  ongoing 
stress  and  having  a  high  mathematics  self-concept  relate  to  perfor¬ 
mance  on  the  original  final  exam? 

One  alternative  account  of  the  results  presented  in  Model  1  is 
that  students  with  a  higher  mathematics  self-concept  and  more 
ongoing  stress  may  have  performed  the  best  on  the  original  final 
exam  and  hence  had  more  room  to  forget  during  the  follow-up 
exam.  We  evaluated  this  alternative  account  by  running  the  same 
set  of  predictors  as  Model  1 ,  but  with  original  final  exam  perfor¬ 
mance  as  our  outcome  (Model  3).  The  coefficient  for  the  main 
effect  of  mathematics  self-concept  was  significant  (b  =  .04,  t  = 
3.79,  p  <  .01),  revealing  that  greater  mathematics  self-concept  was 
associated  with  greater  performance  on  the  original  final  exam. 
Critically,  however,  the  main  effect  of  ongoing  stress  and  the 


1  There  were  1-4  missing  cases  for  each  of  our  model  predictors  and 
outcome  variables  (<5%  of  the  data  for  each  respective  variable).  The 
results  did  not  change  when  a  mean  imputation  procedure  was  used  instead 
to  account  for  missing  data. 
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Figure  1.  Ongoing  stress  across  weeks.  Error  bars  are  SDs. 


interaction  between  ongoing  stress  and  mathematics  self-concept 
were  both  not  significant  (ps  >.05),  arguing  against  the  notion  that 
students  with  a  higher  mathematics  self-concept  and  more  ongoing 
stress  simply  had  more  amount  to  forget  or  simply  failed  to  encode 
the  information  adequately. 

As  stated  earlier,  our  premise  throughout  the  study  is  that 
students  engage  in  a  motivated  forgetting  process  only  once  the 
class  is  over.  Another  way  of  providing  evidence  for  this  account 
is  to  predict  students’  follow-up  exam  performance  when  individ¬ 
uals  are  sharing  the  same  original  final  exam  pretest  score  (i.e., 
entering  original  final  exam  score  as  a  covariate  in  the  model 
rather  than  using  a  subtraction  method).  In  this  model  (Model  4), 
we  found  no  evidence  for  a  main  effect  of  mathematics  self- 
concept  (p  >  .05),  but  did  find  that  the  main  effect  of  ongoing 
stress  ( b  =  -.05,  t  =  -2.35,  p  <  .05)  and  the  interaction  term 
were  both  significant  (b  =  —.05,  t  =  —3.0l,p  <  .01).  The  results 
for  Model  4  should  not  be  surprising  since  a  gain  score  approach 
(i.e..  Follow  up  exam  minus  Original  final  exam)  and  an  analysis 
of  covariance  (ANCOVA)  approach  are  argued  to  be  in  general 
agreement  (Maxwell  &  Delaney,  1999). 

Research  Question  3:  To  what  extent  does  students’  self-reported 
effort  during  the  follow-up  exam  vary  as  a  function  of  ongoing  stress 
and  mathematics  self-concept? 

We  also  evaluated  whether  our  results  might  be  explained  by  the 
amount  of  effort  students  were  exerting  in  the  follow-up  exam. 
Students  higher  in  mathematics  self-concept  may  have  been  ex¬ 


erting  less  effort  on  the  follow-up  exam  as  a  function  of  ongoing 
stress.  We  addressed  this  alternative  account  by  using  the  same 
predictors  in  Model  1  to  predict  self-reported  effort.  Results  for 
Model  5  showed  that  neither  the  main  effects  or  interaction  were 
significant  (ps  >  .05). 

Research  Question  4:  To  what  extent  do  students’  reports  of  course- 
related  thought  avoidance  account  for  the  interaction  between  ongoing 
stress  and  mathematics  self-concept  on  forgetting? 

To  evaluate  this  question,  we  turn  to  students’  self-reported 
tendency  to  avoid  thinking  about  the  course,  which  was  measured 
during  the  follow-up  assessment.  In  Model  6,  we  regressed  stu¬ 
dents’  self-reported  tendency  to  avoid  thinking  about  the  course  on 
ongoing  stress,  mathematics  self-concept,  and  the  interaction  of 
these  two  factors  (controlling  for  SES).  The  main  effect  of  ongoing 
stress  was  not  significant  (p  >  .05),  but  we  did  find  a  significant 
main  effect  of  mathematics  self-concept  (b  —  —.22,  t  =  —2.31, 
p  <  .05)  and  a  significant  interaction  between  ongoing  stress  and 
mathematics  self-concept  ( b  =  .36,  t  =  2.82,  p  <  .01).  For  people 
at  1  SD  above  the  mean  in  mathematics  self-concept,  greater 
ongoing  stress  was  positively  associated  with  students’  self- 
reported  tendency  to  avoid  thinking  about  the  course  in  the  two 
weeks  following  the  original  final  exam  ( b  =  .66  95%,  Cl  [.15, 
1.16]).  The  simple  slope  between  ongoing  stress  and  avoiding 
thinking  about  the  course  content  was  not  significant  at  the  mean 
or  1  SD  below  the  mean  of  mathematics  self-concept  (both  p  > 
.05;  Figure  3). 


Table  1 


Descriptive  Statistics  and  Correlation  Coefficients  for  Study  Measures 


Variable  name 

M 

SD 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  *  7 

(1)  Forgetting  score 

-.16 

.18 

— 

(2)  Original  final  exam 

.76 

.13 

-.39** 

— 

(3)  Follow-up  exam 

.60 

.18 

.72** 

.35** 

— 

(4)  Ongoing  stress 

2.30 

.71 

-.04 

-.26** 

-.23* 

— 

(5)  Math  self-concept 

4.76 

1.30 

-.15 

.49** 

.17 

'^'J*  * 

— 

(6)  Self-reported  avoidance 

3.07 

1.27 

.01 

-.25** 

-.18 

.17 

-.23* 

— 

(7)  Self-reported  effort 

2.57 

.91 

.09 

.09 

.16 

-.01 

.08 

-.08  — 

(8)  Socioeconomic  status 

-.03 

.83 

-.07 

.28** 

.15 

-.14 

.13 

-.23*  -.02 

p  <  .05.  **  p  <  .01. 
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Table  2 

Regression  Models  Predicting  Forgetting  Rate,  Original  Final  Exam,  Follow-Up  Exam,  and  Student  Self-Reported  Avoidance 


Variable 

Forgetting  rate 

Original 
final  exam 

Follow-up 

exam 

Self-report 

effort 

Self-report 

avoidance 

Forgetting 

rate 

Model  1 

Model  2 

Model  3 

Model  4 

Model  5 

Model  6 

Model  7 

Self-report  avoidance 

-.00 

Original  final  exam 

.44** 

Socioeconomic  status 

-.04* 

.04* 

-.02 

-.04 

-.13 

-.04* 

Math  self-concept 

-.02 

.03 

.04** 

-.00 

-.07 

-.22* 

-.02 

Ongoing  stress 

.04 

.04 

-.02 

-.05* 

-.04 

.19 

-.04 

Two  way  Interaction:  Ongoing  Stress  X  Math  Self-Concept 

-.05** 

-.03* 

-.01 

-.05** 

-.09 

.36** 

-.05* 

R2 

.11 

.08 

.23 

.24 

.01 

.16 

.11 

F 

3.36 

2.93 

8.05 

6.5 

.37 

5.02 

2.67 

F  dfs 

(4,  105) 

(3,  106) 

(4,  105) 

(5,  104) 

(4,  102) 

(4,  104) 

(5,  103) 

Note.  Values  shown  are  unstandardized  beta  coefficients. 
*  p  <  .05.  **p<.01. 


Our  last  model  tested  whether  the  Ongoing  Stress  X  Mathemat¬ 
ics  Self-Concept  interaction  would  remain  a  significant  predictor 
of  forgetting  rate,  even  after  we  added  students’  self-reported 
tendency  to  avoid  thinking  about  the  course  as  covariate.  Our 
results  for  Model  7  revealed  that  the  main  effect  of  mathematics 
self-concept  and  ongoing  stress  response  were  not  significant,  but 
the  interaction  between  students’  ongoing  stress  response  and 
mathematics  self-concept  remained  significant  ( b  —  —.05, 
t  =  —2.45,  p  =  .016).  This  finding  suggests  that  avoidant  thinking 
did  not  explain  the  forgetting  rate  results. 

Discussion 

Students  are  commonly  tasked  with  learning  important  course 
content  under  the  duress  of  classroom  stress  (Centra,  2009;  Hoyt  & 
Lee,  2002;  Jackson  &  Leffingwell,  1999;  Perry,  2004).  We  argue 
that  ongoing  stress  throughout  a  mathematics  course  can  create  a 
threat  for  students  with  a  high  mathematics  self-concept,  which 
triggers  a  motivation  to  forget  course  content.  We  found  support 
for  this  argument  by  demonstrating  that  higher  reported  ongoing 
stress  was  associated  with  more  pronounced  forgetting  among 
students  with  a  higher  mathematics  self-concept.  For  students  with 


Ongoing  Stress 

Figure  2.  Interaction  between  ongoing  stress  and  mathematics  self- 
concept  on  forgetting  rate  (reported  as  a  proportion).  Ongoing  stress  and 
mathematics  self-concept  are  plotted  at  1  SD  above  and  below  the  mean. 


lower  mathematics  self-concept,  higher  ongoing  stress  for  the 
mathematics  course  did  not  relate  to  the  amount  of  forgotten 
mathematics  content  at  the  end  of  the  course  (i.e.,  during  the 
postcourse  break). 

Our  interpretation  follows  quite  clearly  from  the  common  tenets 
in  the  motivated  forgetting  literature,  which  argue  that  unpleasant 
experiences  that  threaten  the  self  can  lead  to  a  real  difficulty  in 
bringing  unpleasant  memories  to  mind.  A  good  deal  of  behavioral 
and  neuroimaging  evidence  also  suggests  that  individuals  are  quite 
adept  at  suppressing  unwanted  memories  (Anderson  &  Green, 
2001;  Anderson  et  al.,  2004;  Benoit,  Hulbert,  Huddleston,  & 
Anderson,  2015;  Bjork  &  Bjork,  1996;  Bjork,  Bjork,  &  Anderson, 
1998;  Manning  et  al.,  2016).  We  borrow  from  an  identity  threat 
framework  to  propose  that  students  with  high  self  perceptions  of 
mathematics  ability  are  likely  threatened  by  course  experiences 
that  challenge  that  perception,  which  leads  to  adaptive  processes 
meant  to  reduce  accessibility  of  unpleasant  memories. 

Critically,  we  argue  that  even  though  students  may  be  motivated 
to  forget  while  they  are  enrolled  in  their  course,  they  avoid  doing 
so  since  the  material  is  still  highly  relevant  to  their  performance 
and  course  grade.  But  once  the  course  is  over,  those  with  a  higher 


Ongoing  Stress 

Figure  3.  Interaction  between  ongoing  stress  and  mathematics  self- 
concept  on  self-reported  avoidance.  Ongoing  stress  and  mathematics  self- 
concept  are  plotted  at  1  SD  above  and  below  the  mean. 
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mathematics  self-concept  and  who  feel  threatened  by  their  previ¬ 
ous  course  experience  may  feel  unconstrained  and  give  in  to  the 
motivation  to  forget  as  a  means  of  protecting  their  perceptions  of 
mathematics  ability. 

Of  course,  there  are  several  alternative  accounts  for  why  we 
observed  the  pattern  of  results  we  report.  One  account  is  that 
students  with  a  higher  mathematics  self-concept  and  more  ongoing 
stress  might  simply  have  more  room  to  forget.  In  other  words,  this 
subgroup  of  students  might  have  performed  very  well  on  the 
original  final  exam,  which  ironically  leaves  them  vulnerable  to 
forget  more  on  the  follow-up  exam.  The  opposite  might  also  be 
true.  Students  higher  in  mathematics  self-concept,  who  experi¬ 
ences  account  or  the  deficient-encoding  account. 

Another  alternative  account  for  our  results  is  that  students  who 
are  higher  in  mathematics  self-concept  and  ongoing  stress  may 
have  exerted  reduced  effort  during  the  follow-up  exam  relative  to 
their  student  peers  (Schimel.  Arndt,  Banko,  &  Cook,  2004;  Stone, 
2002).  We  did  not  find  evidence  in  support  of  this  effort  account. 
The  results  of  Model  5  revealed  that  neither  the  main  effects  nor 
the  interaction  of  ongoing  stress  and  mathematics  self-concept 
were  significant  predictors  of  self-reported  effort  during  the 
follow-up  exam. 

We  have  primarily  argued  that  motivated  forgetting  is  driven  by 
a  suppression  process  that  makes  threatening  information  less 
retrievable.  Another  possibility,  however,  is  that  avoidance  rather 
than  suppression  is  the  cause  of  students’  reduced  ability  to  re¬ 
trieve  memories.  We  examined  this  question  by  asking  students 
how  much  they  avoiding  thinking  about  their  mathematics  course 
after  the  original  final  exam.  We  found  that  students  with  a  higher 
mathematics  self-concept  who  reported  higher  ongoing  stress  did, 
in  fact,  report  that  they  avoided  thinking  about  their  mathematics 
course  more  than  students  with  lower  ongoing  stress.  The  thought 
avoidance  results  suggest  that  students  appear  to  have  some  aware¬ 
ness  about  their  efforts  to  keep  content  outside  of  consciousness. 
Evidently  students  with  a  higher  mathematics  self-concept  who  do 
feel  threatened  (i.e.,  those  who  reported  higher  ongoing  stress)  not 
only  forget  more  content,  but  also  self-report  avoidant  thoughts 
about  the  course  two  weeks  after  the  course  is  over. 

Naturally  one  might  wonder  whether  the  forgetting  results  are 
explained  by  thought  avoidance  processes  that,  perhaps,  make 
information  less  accessible.  There  are  a  number  of  possibilities  by 
which  thought  avoidance  could  lead  to  greater  forgetting.  For 
instance,  students  who  avoid  thinking  about  (and  retrieving)  course 
relevant  memories  during  their  break  could  limit  opportunities  to 
associate  their  course  memories  with  additional  retrieval  cues  that 
are  specific  to  the  break  context.  Associating  the  course  content 
solely  with  one  context  (i.e.,  the  spring  term)  might  reduce  the 
match  in  retrieval  cues  that  students  draw  upon  during  the 
follow-up  exam  (i.e.,  the  summer  term)  and  hence  lead  to  diffi¬ 
culties  in  recall  (Sahakyan  &  Kelley,  2002).  It  is  also  possible  that 
avoiding  thoughts  related  to  the  course  could  have  been  carried  out 
by  occupying  one’s  mind  with  alternative  thoughts  and  memories 
that  disrupt  long-term  memory  retrieval  (Anderson  et  al.,  2004; 
Benoit  &  Anderson,  2012;  Butler  &  James,  2010). 

While  a  number  of  reasons  might  explain  why  thought  avoid¬ 
ance  can  lead  to  forgetting,  we  found  that  thought  avoidance  did 
not  explain  the  forgetting  effects  in  our  study.  In  fact,  we  found 
that  across  the  entire  sample,  students’  self-reported  tendency  to 
avoid  thinking  about  the  course  did  not  correlate  with  students’ 


forgetting  rate,  r  =  .01 ,  p  >  .05  (Table  1).  Moreover,  inspecting  of 
Figures  2  and  3  reveal  that  the  nature  of  the  interaction  between 
mathematics  self-concept  and  ongoing  stress  also  differed. 
Whereas  forgetting  rates  were  largest  in  the  high  mathematics 
self-concept/high  stress  group  (Figure  2),  avoidance  ratings  for  this 
group  of  students  were  at  a  similarly  high  level  as  the  low  math¬ 
ematics  self-concept  groups  at  both  stress  levels  (Figure  3).  The 
fact  that  these  latter  groups  of  students  reported  similar  amounts  of 
avoidance,  but  did  not  exhibit  similar  rates  of  forgetting  suggest 
that  a  different  mechanism  is  qt  play  in  the  high  mathematics 
self-concept/high  stress  group. 

Limitations 

A  major  limitation  in  this  work  is  the  correlational  nature  of  our 
design  that  prevents  us  from  making  causal  claims  about  the 
effects  of  ongoing  stress  on  students’  forgetting  rates.  The  decision 
to  conduct  a  correlational  study  was  intentional,  as  examining 
motivated  forgetting  among  STEM  students  allowed  us  to  leverage 
the  real-life  variation  in  mathematics  self-concept  and  weekly 
classroom  stress  that  might  predict  forgetting. 

Our  focus  in  studying  real-life  course  forgetting  via  exam  per¬ 
formance  also  limited  us  in  a  number  of  other  ways.  For  instance, 
the  original  final  exam  constructed  by  the  course  professor  showed 
weak  internal  consistency.  One  possible  explanation  for  the  low 
internal  consistency  is  that  the  course  covered  over  10  different 
topics  (i.e.,  limits  and  continuity,  calculus  of  vector  value  func¬ 
tions,  gradient  and  directional  derivatives,  chain  rule  ad  optimi¬ 
zation,  etc.)  and  each  exam  question  incorporated  2  to  3  topics. 
This  is  not  typical  of  other  scales  that  focus  on  single  psycholog¬ 
ical  concepts.  We  were  also  limited  by  our  decision  to  omit  some 
final  exam  items  during  the  follow  up  exam  in  an  effort  to  keep  the 
exam  short  and  reduce  student  dropout.  Similarly,  we  chose  to 
only  administer  true-false  and  multiple-choice  items,  which  limits 
the  effects  to  recognition  rather  than  recall  processes.  Prior  work 
has  found  weaker  forgetting  effects  on  recognition  compared  with 
recall  tests  (Basden,  Basden,  &  Gargano,  1993;  Geiselman,  Bjork, 
&  Fishman,  1983;  Gross,  Barresi,  &  Smith,  1970;  Wetzel,  1975), 
suggesting  that  our  choice  of  materials  on  the  follow-up  exam  may 
have  made  memory  retrieval  easier.  It  is  also  the  case  that  read¬ 
ministering  the  16  items  from  the  original  final  exam  on  the 
follow-up  exam  builds  in  a  test-retest  effect  that  might  underesti¬ 
mate  the  rate  of  forgetting.  One  way  we  could  have  avoided  the 
inflation  of  scores  because  of  previous  testing  is  to  form  a  new 
follow-up  exam  on  the  same  concepts  tested  in  the  original  final 
exam.  However,  following  this  line  of  logic  makes  the  forgetting 
rate  effects  even  more  noteworthy  because  the  recognition  tests 
used  for  both  the  original  final  exam  and  the  follow-up  exam 
should  have  minimized  the  detection  of  such  motivated  forgetting 
effects. 

Finally,  we  acknowledge  that  this*  study  could  have  been 
strengthened  if  we  had  employed  a  separate  measure  of  course 
performance  outside  of  the  final  exam.  However,  we  did  not  ask 
students  for  permission  to  obtain  their  course  grades  because  we 
wanted  to  make  the  study  minimally  intrusive. 

Educational  Implications  and  Recommendations 

Our  results  suggest  that  threatening  classroom  experiences  may 
lead  students  to  employ  defense  adaptations  that  unintentionally 
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impair  memory  for  important  course  content.  These  defensive 
adaptations  need  to  be  addressed,  possibly  through  interventions, 
to  help  students  better  cope  with  threats  to  their  identity.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  reported  that  threatening  academic  experi¬ 
ences  can  lead  to  a  distortion  in  students’  perceptions  of  previous 
mathematics  performance  and  ability  (Necka,  Sokilowski,  &  Ly¬ 
ons,  2015),  as  well  as  disidentification  and  reduced  interest  in  a 
domain  of  study  (Steele,  James,  &  Barnett,  2002).  If  threats  to  the 
self  are  indeed  what  underlie  motivated  forgetting  in  the  class¬ 
room,  then  ensuring  that  students  leave  the  classroom  environment 
with  a  restored  sense  of  self  could  help  preserve  the  retention  of 
classroom  knowledge.  Indeed,  recent  interest  in  using  “wise- 
interventions"  (Walton,  2014)  to  restore  students’  core  social  mo¬ 
tives  could  be  extended  to  help  students  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  as  well  when  students  are  likely  to  experience  the  highest 
levels  of  academic  stress. 

Of  course,  it  is  important  to  also  give  students  the  social- 
emotional  skills  to  better  understand  and  cope  with  ongoing  stress 
as  well.  One  promising  method  is  to  help  students  endorse  a 
perspective  that  looks  at  stress  (Crum,  Salovey,  &  Achor,  2013), 
and  failure  more  broadly  (Haimovitz  &  Dweck,  2016),  as  an 
enhancing  rather  than  as  a  threatening  force.  Prior  work  finds  that 
reframing  the  physiological  stress  response  as  beneficial  can  lead 
to  enhanced  performance  on  standardized  exams  and  school  as¬ 
signments  (Jamieson,  Mendes,  &  Nock,  2013).  Students  who 
approach  classroom  stress  as  a  normal  challenge  that  is  a  part  of 
the  learning  process  rather  than  a  threat  to  their  self-perception 
may  have  the  appropriate  appraisal  perspective  to  minimize  moti¬ 
vated  forgetting  in  the  classroom. 

The  work  reported  here  also  makes  important  recommendations 
for  educators  to  be  aware  of  the  various  educational  practices  that 
encourage  forgetting.  School  systems  and  instructors  widely  en¬ 
gage  in  a  host  of  classroom  practices  that  create  implicit  cues  to 
forget  important  classroom  content,  which  may  be  exacerbated  by 
the  students’  own  motivation  to  forget. 

At  the  level  of  the  school  system,  the  postcourse  break  (espe¬ 
cially  during  the  summer)  is  a  time  that  provides  a  strong  cue  for 
students  to  forget  what  they  have  learned  during  the  previous  term. 
In  fact,  summer  break  has  been  identified  as  a  period  that  is 
associated  with  profound  forgetting  because  of  a  lack  of  educa¬ 
tionally  enriching  activities  (Cooper  et  ah,  1996).  However,  the 
summer  period  may  also  lead  to  forgetting  because  it  cues  sharp 
event  boundaries.  Research  on  event  cognition  and  memory 
(Kurby  &  Zacks,  2008)  argues  that  memories  for  events  that  make 
up  our  daily  life  are  segmented  to  have  a  beginning  and  an  end, 
such  that  when  people  pass  from  one  event  to  another,  they  forget 
more  information  than  if  they  had  not  made  such  a  shift  (Radvan- 
sky  &  Copeland,  2006;  Radvansky,  Krawietz,  &  Tamplin,  2011). 
Summer  break  provides  a  concrete  event  boundary  by  which 
students  might  be  cued  to  forget  an  unpleasant  course  experience. 
If  this  is  the  case,  then  extending  mathematics  activities  into  the 
summer  could  help  to  diffuse  the  event  boundary  between  the 
school  year  and  summer  term  and  improve  the  retention  of  course 
content  (Bahrick  &  Hall,  1991). 

At  the  instructor  level,  pedagogical  decisions  impact  rates  of 
forgetting.  For  instance,  classrooms  that  rely  on  a  linear  versus  a 
spiral  curriculum  (Bunce,  VandenPlas,  &  Soulis,  2011)  and  those 
in  which  instructors  teach  in  a  more  traditional  as  opposed  to 
inquiry-oriented  manner  (Kwon,  Rasmussen,  &  Allen  Keene, 


2005)  lead  to  greater  difficulties  in  recalling  STEM  knowledge 
after  the  passage  of  time.  Students  also  appear  to  search  for  reasons 
to  retain  content  memories.  A  common  student  query  is,  “Why  am 
I  learning  this?”  which  reflects  the  need  to  convey  to  students  the 
importance  of  content.  If  answered  appropriately,  the  students’ 
need  for  relevance  could  go  a  long  way  in  better  promoting 
knowledge  retention.  For  example,  STEM  textbooks  that  use  ap¬ 
plications  to  introduce  and  motivate  a  concept  or  skill  result  in 
greater  retention  of  conceptual  knowledge  (Gamer  &  Gamer, 
2001). 

In  addition,  the  presentation  of  blocked  practice  problems  within 
mathematics  textbooks  (Rohrer  &  Taylor,  2007),  as  well  as  use  of 
noncumulative  examinations  (Khanna,  Brack,  &  Finken,  2013; 
Lawrence,  2013)  are  practices  that  also  lead  to  greater  forgetting. 
The  aforementioned  practices  may  lead  to  greater  forgetting,  in 
part,  because  they  communicate  that  previously  covered  content  no 
longer  holds  any  relevance  for  future  classroom  performance. 

Anecdotally,  it  seems  like  testing  (cumulative  or  not)  is  a  common 
source  of  ongoing  stress  for  many  students  that  could  tempt  educators 
to  reduce  testing  altogether.  Yet  distributed  testing  actually  seems  to 
reduce  testing-related  stress  (Agarwal,  D’Antonio,  Roediger,  Mc¬ 
Dermott,  &  McDaniel,  2014;  Crooks,  1988;  Dempster,  1992; 
Dustin,  1971;  Szpunar,  Khan,  &  Schacter,  2013)  and  promote 
long-term  knowledge  retention  (McDaniel,  Anderson,  Derbish,  & 
Morrisette,  2007;  Roediger  &  Karpicke,  2006).  Hence,  when  tests 
are  used  as  a  learning  tool,  more  rather  than  less  testing  may  give 
teachers  one  promising  avenue  by  which  to  improve  knowledge 
retention  and  reduce  ongoing  stress  that  contributes  to  motivated 
forgetting. 

At  the  student  level,  we  suspect  that  particular  study  practices 
such  as  taking  photographs  of  classroom  PowerPoint  slides  (Hen¬ 
kel,  2014)  or  taking  long-hand  notes  on  a  laptop  during  lectures 
(Mueller  &  Oppenheimer,  2014)  have  the  potential  to  encourage 
forgetting  as  well.  These  practices  lead  students  to  expect  that  they 
will  have  future  access  to  the  information  and  do  not  need  to 
maintain  a  strong  memory  representation  (Sparrow,  Liu,  & 
Wegner,  2011). 

Our  work  contributes  to  ongoing  discussions  around  whether  the 
forgetting  process  that  underlies  motivated  forgetting  is  largely 
carried  out  as  a  result  of  students’  conscious  efforts  to  suppress 
threatening  information  or  whether  this  process  occurs  below 
conscious  awareness.  Indeed,  there  is  a  lively  ongoing  debate 
(Brewin  &  Andrews,  2014;  Handy,  2015;  Patihis,  Ho,  Tingen, 
Lilienfeld,  &  Loftus,  2014)  about  whether  motivated  forgetting  is 
best  explained  by  controlled  conscious  processes  (i.e.,  suppres¬ 
sion)  or  processes  outside  of  conscious  awareness  (i.e.,  repression; 
Epstein,  1994;  Freud,  1937),  with  others  suggesting  that  repression 
and  suppression  are  largely  the  same  thing  (Erdelyi,  2006).  Our 
forgetting  results  highlight  that  students  may  forget  the  mathemat¬ 
ics  course  content  despite  being  aware  that  this  content  will  be 
relevant  in  their  future  studies.  The  thought  avoidance  results 
suggest  that  this  motivated  forgetting  process  is  also  paired  with  a 
conscious  effort  to  avoid  bringing  threatening  content  to  mind.  We 
hope  that  the  work  reported  here  will  stimulate  this  ongoing 
discussion  on  whether  motivated  forgetting  is  a  process  that  is 
largely  outside  of  conscious  awareness,  by  providing  an  example 
of  motivated  forgetting  within  a  natural  classroom  field  setting. 
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Conclusion 

The  ability  to  retain  learned  material  in  a  course  is  critical  to 
excel  in  related  courses  and  to  succeed  in  a  work  environment  that 
depends  on  those  learned  skills  and  knowledge.  We  provide  the 
first  evidence  of  a  self-directed  motivation  that  jeopardizes  long¬ 
term  retention  of  course  material  in  a  real-world  educational  con¬ 
text.  Students  with  a  high  self-concept  related  to  the  course  topic 
and  ongoing  course-related  stress  are  at  the  greatest  risk  for  for¬ 
getting  that  material.  Future  work  aimed  at  supporting  long-term 
retention  of  course  material  is  critical  for  this  group  of  students 
who,  ironically,  are  most  in  need  of  retaining  the  material  for 
future  STEM  courses  and  careers. 
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This  investigation’s  aims  were  to  map  prevalence,  normative  trends,  and  patterns  of  continuity  or  change 
in  school-based  peer  victimization  throughout  formal  schooling  (i.e.,  Grades  K-12),  and  determine 
whether  specific  victimization  patterns  (i.e.,  differential  trajectories)  were  associated  with  children’s 
academic  performance.  A  sample  of  383  children  (193  girls)  was  followed  from  kindergarten  0Vfage  — 
5.50)  through  Grade  12  (Mage  =  17.89),  and  measures  of  peer  victimization,  school  engagement, 
academic  self-perceptions,  and  achievement  were  repeatedly  administered  across  this  epoch.  Although  it 
was  the  norm  for  victimization  prevalence  and  frequency  to  decline  across  formal  schooling,  5  trajectory 
subtypes  were  identified,  capturing  differences  in  victimization  frequency  and  continuity  (i.e.,  high- 
chronic,  moderate-emerging,  early  victims,  low  victims,  and  nonvictims).  Consistent  with  a  chronic  stress 
hypothesis,  high-chronic  victimization  consistently  was  related  to  lower — and  often  prolonged 
disparities  in  school  engagement,  academic  self-perceptions,  and  academic  achievement.  For  other 
victimization  subtypes,  movement  into  victimization  (i.e.,  moderate-emerging)  was  associated  with  lower 
or  declining  scores  on  academic  indicators,  and  movement  out  of  victimization  (i.e.,  early  victims)  with 
higher  or  increasing  scores  on  these  indicators  (i.e.,  “recovery”).  Findings  provide  a  more  complete 
account  of  the  overall  prevalence,  stability,  and  developmental  course  of  school-based  peer  victimization 
than  has  been  reported  to  date. 

Keywords:  peer  victimization,  trajectories  of  peer  victimization,  peer  relations,  school  engagement, 
achievement 


Introduction 

Bullying  and  peer  victimization  in  educational  settings  has 
become  a  national  public  concern  in  part  because  youth  who  are 
victimized  by  schoolmates — particularly  across  multiple  school 
years  (Troop-Gordon  &  Ladd,  2005) — evidence  a  plethora  of 
psycho-social  and  scholastic  adjustment  problems  (see  Ettekal, 
Kochenderfer-Ladd,  &  Ladd,  2015;  Nakamoto  &  Schwartz,  2010). 
Peer  victimization  has  been  defined  as  being  bullied  or  aggressed 
upon  repeatedly  and  over  time  by  one  or  more  students  (Juvonen 
&  Graham,  2014;  Olweus,  1999),  and  has  been  operationalized  by 
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assessing  how  frequently  youth  are  the  recipients  of  peers’  aggres¬ 
sive  acts  (e.g.,  see  Ladd  &  Kochenderfer-Ladd,  2002). 

The  link  between  peer  victimization  and  academic  performance 
has  been  examined  less  thoroughly  than  its  association  with  other 
aspects  of  development,  such  as  child  health  and  psychological 
adjustment  (see  Ettekal  et  al.,  2015).  Even  though  research  on  peer 
victimization  in  school  contexts  is  ongoing  and  has  been  a  source 
of  important  discoveries  (see  Juvonen  &  Graham,  2014),  insight 
into  this  phenomenon  and  its  links  with  children’s  academic  de¬ 
velopment  could  be  enhanced  if  investigative  attention  were  fo¬ 
cused  on  three  pivotal  objectives.  First,  a  more  complete  descrip¬ 
tive  account  is  needed  of  the  prevalence,  stability,  and 
developmental  course  of  peer  victimization  across  the  entire  period 
of  formal  schooling.  At  present,  and  as  detailed  more  completely 
below,  more  is  known  about  some  intervals  of  schooling  (e.g., 
Grades  K-5;  7-8)  than  others  (e.g.,  Grades  9-12).  A  broader, 
more  accurate  picture  of  these  dimensions  could  therefore  be 
obtained  by  mapping  both  the  prevalence  and  normative  (mean) 
levels  of  peer  victimization  in  Grades  K-12.  Second,  more  needs 
to  be  known  about  intraindividual  differences  in  the  continuity  or 
discontinuity  of  peer  victimization  across  all  of  the  formal  school 
years.  We  know  that  some  children  are  victimized  earlier  versus 
later  in  their  schools  careers,  and  for  longer  versus  shorter  periods 
of  time  (reviewed  below),  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
determine  whether  there  are  specific  classes  of  children  who 
exhibit  stable  versus  increasing  or  decreasing  victimization  trajec¬ 
tories  from  Grades  K  through  1 2.  Third,  along  with  differences  in 
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the  temporal  patterning  of  victimization,  there  is  a  need  to  under¬ 
stand  how  differences  in  victimization  trajectories  are  associated 
with  children’s  academic  performance  across  the  formal  school 
years. 

Accordingly,  this  investigation’s  specific  aims  were  to  (a)  map 
prevalence  and  normative  trends  in  peer  victimization  across  the 
entire  period  ot  formal  schooling,  (b)  identify  patterns  of  continu¬ 
ity  or  discontinuity  (i.e.,  distinct  victimization  trajectory  classes) 
across  Grades  K  through  12,  and  (c)  determine  the  extent  to  which 
specific  trajectory  classes  (i.e.,  differential  victimization  trajecto¬ 
ries)  are  associated  with  aspects  of  children’s  academic  perfor¬ 
mance  over  the  course  of  their  entire  school  careers.  The  latter  two 
aims  were  examined  in  the  context  of  factors  (e.g.,  gender,  SES, 
race,  school  transition  timing)  that,  logically,  might  be  related  to 
the  identification  of  trajectory  classes  and  their  associations  with 
children’s  academic  adjustment. 

Prevalence  and  Normative  Trends 

Prevalence  denotes  the  proportion  of  persons  in  a  given 
population  that  possess  a  particular  characteristic  or  malady. 
Although  prevalence  estimates  for  peer  victimization  vary,  and 
some  periods  of  schooling  have  been  investigated  more  than 
others,  evidence  suggests  that  the  occurrence  of  peer  victimiza¬ 
tion  varies  by  age  or  grade  level.  For  example,  extant  findings 
imply  that  victimization  tends  to  be  more  widespread  in  earlier 
as  opposed  to  later  years  of  schooling  (Nylund,  Bellmore, 
Nishina,  &  Graham,  2007;  Reavis,  Keane,  &  Calkins,  2010; 
Rudolph,  Troop-Gordon,  Hessel,  &  Schmidt,  2011).  These  find¬ 
ings  have  led  some  to  conclude  that  victimization  likely  “peaks” 
during  middle  school  (e.g.,  Nylund  et  al.,  2007).  Prevalence 
also  has  been  reported  to  vary  by  gender,  but  evidence  of  this 
difference  often  has  been  mixed  and  substantiation  weak.  Some 
have  found  that  more  boys  than  girls  are  victimized  (e.g., 
Snyder  et  al.,  2003;  Sullivan  et  al.,  2006;  Wolke  et  al.,  2001), 
particularly  when  bullying  is  perpetrated  directly  or  physically 
rather  than  indirectly  or  relationally  (e.g.,  Delfabbro  et  al., 
2006;  Paquette  &  Underwood,  1999;  Storch  et  al.,  2003).  Oth¬ 
ers  have  found  that  more  girls  than  boys  are  victimized  (e.g., 
Seals  &  Young,  2003).  In  general,  gender  differences  in  prev¬ 
alence  tend  not  to  be  statistically  robust. 

Differential  Victimization  Trajectories 

The  question  of  whether  there  are  distinct  classes  or  subtypes 
of  children  who  exhibit  stable,  increasing,  or  decreasing  pat¬ 
terns  of  victimization  across  time  has  been  investigated,  but  not 
across  the  entire  period  of  formal  schooling.  Those  who  have 
addressed  this  question  have  done  so  using  concurrent,  cross- 
sectional,  and  short-term  longitudinal  designs — that  is,  by  gath¬ 
ering  data  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  multiyear  intervals  (e.g., 
5th  and  8th  grades;  Scholte,  Engles,  Overbeek,  de  Kemp,  & 
Haselager,  2007),  or  at  regular  intervals  (repeatedly)  across  two 
to  four  contiguous  grades  (e.g.,  K-3rd  grades,  Kochenderfer- 
Ladd  &  Wardrop,  2001;  2nd-5th  grades,  Rudolph  et  al.,  2011; 
3rd-5th  grades,  Biggs  et  al.,  2010;  5th— 7th  grades,  Goldbaum, 
Craig,  Pepler,  &  Connolly,  2003).  Accordingly,  the  current 
state  of  knowledge  about  classes  of  children  who  traverse 
differing  (i.e.,  stable,  increasing,  or  decreasing)  victimization 


trajectories  across  grades  is  limited  in  the  sense  that  more  is 
known  about  some  intervals  of  schooling  (e.g.,  Grades  K-5; 
7-8)  than  others  (e.g.,  Grades  9-12). 

In  fact,  when  specific  periods  of  schooling  have  been  exam¬ 
ined,  the  types  of  trajectory  classes  identified  differ.  Across  mid 
to  late  grade  school  (i.e.,  Grades  3-6),  investigators  have 
identified  between  3  and  5  trajectory  subtypes.  Boivin,  Petit- 
clerc,  Feng,  and  Barker  (2010)  followed  children  from  Grade  3 
through  6  and  identified  three  distinct  trajectories:  rarely  vic¬ 
timized  (low-stable;  85.5%  of  sample;  49%  boys),  victimized 
and  increasing  (moderate-increasing;  10%  of  sample;  69% 
boys),  and  highly  victimized  and  declining  (high-decreasing; 
4.5%  of  sample;  54.5%  boys).  Boys  significantly  outnumbered 
girls  only  in  the  moderate-increasing  group.  Biggs  et  al.  (2010), 
in  contrast,  tracked  children  across  nearly  the  same  grade  levels 
(Grades  3-5)  and  found  five  victimization  trajectory  groups: 
low  (56.2%),  moderate  (31.7%),  decreasing  (5.9%),  increasing 
(4.0%),  and  chronic  (2.1%).  Gender  distributions  were  not 
reported,  but  gender  by  subtype  analyses  revealed  no  significant 
sex  differences. 

With  adolescents,  followed  from  late  grade  school  into  the 
middle  school,  investigators  have  identified  3  to  4  trajectory  sub- 
types.  After  gathering  data  across  Grades  5  through  7,  Goldbaum 
et  al.  (2003)  identified  four  trajectory  groups  that  they  labeled 
nonvictims  (low;  88%;  50%  males),  desisters  (high-decreasing; 
6%;  58%  males),  late  onset  (low-increasing;  5%;  59%  males),  and 
stable  victims  (consistently  high;  1%;  60%  males).  The  proportion 
of  males  versus  females  within  each  group  did  not  differ  statisti¬ 
cally.  In  comparison,  using  data  collected  online  rather  than  in 
schools,  Sumter,  Baumgartner,  Valkenburg,  and  Peter  (2012)  iden¬ 
tified  three  victimization  subtypes  with  adolescents  who  were 
followed  from  ages  12  to  17.  The  identified  trajectory  classes  were 
labeled  low  (48%),  moderate  (45%),  and  high  (6%),  and  all  sub- 
types  evidenced  declines  in  victimization  over  time.  Boys  and  girls 
were  “almost  equally  represented”  in  the  low  and  moderate  sub- 
types,  but  fewer  boys  (39%)  were  in  the  high  group. 

Thus,  at  present,  research  on  trajectory  classes  paints  an 
inconsistent  picture  of  developmental  trends.  Comparisons 
across  studies  are  made  difficult  because  trajectory  classes  have 
been  mapped  using  different  data  sources  (e.g.,  self  vs.  peer 
reports)  and  different  schooling  intervals  (i.e.,  periods  of 
schooling,  grades  within  periods).  However,  one  empirically 
supported  inference  is  that  whereas  some  youth  are  seldom 
abused  by  peers,  others  are  chronically  victimized,  and  still 
others  experience  discontinuities  such  as  progressively  increas¬ 
ing  or  decreasing  peer  victimization.  Other  seemingly  defensi¬ 
ble  inferences  are  that  (a)  there  is  a  greater  propensity  for  peer 
victimization  to  decline  (both  normatively  and  by  subtypes) 
rather  than  increase  as  youth  progress  through  school,  and  (b) 
when  increasing  trajectory  classes  are  identified,  these  subtypes 
occur  during  earlier  rather  than  later  periods  of  schooling. 

Significant  gender  differences  in  trajectory  class  membership 
appear  rare,  and  when  reported,  do  not  follow  a  consistent  pattern. 
With  grade-schoolers,  Boivin  et  al.  (2010)  found  more  boys  than 
girls  in  a  moderate-increasing  trajectory  class,  but  Biggs  et  al. 
(2010)  found  no  gender  differences  for  groups  characterized  by 
moderate  or  increasing  victimization.  With  adolescents,  Sumter  et 
al.  (2012),  found  more  girls  than  boys  in  a  high  victimization 
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subtype,  but  Goldbaum  et  al.  (2003)  found  no  such  difference  for 
highly  victimized  youth. 

Associations  Among  Victimization  Trajectories  and 
Academic  Performance 

When  victimization’s  association  with  academics  has  been  in¬ 
vestigated,  achievement  has  been  targeted  more  often  than  other 
indicators  of  educational  performance  or  adjustment.  A  meta¬ 
analysis  of  existing  evidence  (e.g.,  Nakamoto  &  Schwartz,  2010) 
suggests  that  there  is  a  small  but  significant  negative  association 
between  victimization  and  children’s  achievement. 

The  absence  of  a  strong  relation  between  victimization  and 
achievement  is  perhaps  understandable  because  the  determinants 
(e.g.,  intelligence,  parent  education,  SES)  of  scholastic  attainment 
(e.g.,  summative  indictors  such  as  grades,  achievement  test  scores, 
etc.)  are  diverse,  and  some  may  be  more  influential  than  peer 
maltreatment.  Furthermore,  when  viewed  from  the  perspective  that 
victimization  precedes  scholastic  difficulties  (currently,  the  most 
corroborated  model;  see  Nakamoto  &  Schwartz,  2010;  Schwartz, 
Gorman,  Nakamoto,  &  Toblin,  2005),  it  can  be  argued  that 
achievement  may  not  be  the  most  proximal  or  sensitive  indicator 
of  victimization’s  academic  consequences.  Rather,  victimization 
may  be  more  closely  linked  with  other  formative  aspects  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  educational  experience,  including  the  feelings,  motivations, 
and  behaviors  they  develop  toward  school  (e.g.,  facets  of  school 
engagement),  and  the  perceptions  they  develop  of  their  academic 
abilities  (i.e.,  perceived  academic  competence). 

Moreover,  it  is  conceivable  that  exposure  to  victimization  in 
school  may  be  particularly  disruptive  during  the  foundational 
periods,  such  as  the  grade  school  years,  when  children  are  first 
formulating  and  eventually  solidifying  their  school-related  atti¬ 
tudes,  motivations,  perceptions,  and  behaviors  (see  Ladd  & 
Dinella,  2009;  Ladd,  Buhs,  &  Seid,  2000;  Ladd,  Herald-Brown,  & 
Reiser,  2008).  If  so,  then  it  would  be  expected  that  victimization, 
particularly  when  chronic,  would  evidence  stronger  relations  with 
school  engagement  during  earlier  rather  than  later  school  years. 

School  engagement.  Three  forms  of  school  engagement  have 
been  linked  with  learning  and  achievement:  cognitive,  behavioral, 
and  emotional  (see  Fredricks,  Blumenfeld,  &  Paris,  2004;  Ladd, 
Herald-Brown,  &  Kochel,  2009).  Whereas  cognitive  engagement 
has  been  construed  as  students’  level  of  processing  or  intellectual 
effort  during  learning  tasks,  behavioral  engagement  refers  to  ac¬ 
tions  such  as  taking  initiative,  participating  cooperatively,  mani¬ 
festing  effort  and  persistence,  adopting  classroom  norms,  and 
staying  out  of  trouble  (Birch  &  Ladd,  1997;  Buhs  &  Ladd,  2001; 
Finn,  1989).  Emotional  engagement  has  been  defined  as  students’ 
attitudes  or  sentiments  toward  school  and  has  been  operationalized 
in  terms  of  children’s  feelings  about  peers,  teachers,  schoolwork, 
or  their  overall  affective  reactions  to  school  (Ladd  et  al.,  2000; 
Skinner,  Wellborn,  &  Connell,  1990). 

Although  arguably  important,  the  association  between  peer  vic¬ 
timization  and  school  engagement  has  been  understudied.  This  is 
unfortunate  because  a  substantial  case  can  be  made  for  victimiza¬ 
tion  as  a  determinant  of  school  disengagement.  In  particular,  the 
experiences  engendered  in  victimization  (e.g.,  punishing  interac¬ 
tions,  physical  harm,  embarrassment)  may  decrease  emotional 
engagement  by  causing  children  to  develop  negative  school- 
related  attitudes  (i.e.,  dislike  of  school)  and  motivations  (i.e.. 


desiring  or  seeking  to  avoid  school).  Support  for  this  hypothesis 
includes  evidence  indicating  that  young  victimized  children,  as 
compared  to  their  nonvictimized  counterparts,  display  lower 
school  liking  and  higher  school  avoidance  (e.g.,  Buhs,  Ladd,  & 
Herald,  2006;  Kochenderfer  &  Ladd,  1996).  Unfortunately,  evi¬ 
dence  that  speaks  to  these  relations  largely  is  limited  to  the  early 
school  years. 

Peer  victimization  also  may  undermine  children  s  behavioral 
engagement  in  classrooms.  In  particular,  this  type  of  maltreatment 
may  discourage  independent  participation,  or  children  s  propensity 
to  initiate  and  actively  participate  in  classroom  activities.  Indepen¬ 
dent  participation  has  been  hypothesized  to  be  a  contributor  to 
classroom  learning  and  achievement  (see  Finn,  1989,  1993; 
Fredricks  et  al.,  2004;  Ladd  et  al„  2000),  and  evidence  corrobo¬ 
rates  this  premise  (see  Buhs  &  Ladd,  2001;  Buhs  et  al.,  2006;  Finn, 
1989;  Ladd,  Birch,  &  Buhs,  1999). 

Academic  self-perceptions.  Peer  victimization  also  may 
color  children’s  perceptions  of  their  academic  competence.  Com¬ 
pared  to  nonvictimized  children,  those  who  are  victimized  may  be 
less  likely  to  receive  peer  support,  including  classmates’  affirma¬ 
tion  for  their  academic  skills  and  accomplishments.  These  chil¬ 
dren,  moreover,  may  often  receive  negative  messages  from  peers 
about  their  academic  competence  or  worth  as  learning  companions 
(e.g.,  teased  about  schoolwork;  disparaged  during  peer-mediated 
learning  activities;  etc.).  Although  this  hypothesis  has  not  been 
well  investigated,  the  available  evidence  is  consistent  with  expec¬ 
tation.  In  a  concurrent  study  conducted  with  sixth  graders,  Thijs 
and  Verkuyten  (2008)  found  that  peer  victimization  and  perceived 
academic  competence  were  negatively  correlated.  More  remains  to 
be  learned  about  victimization’s  association  with  children’s  sense 
of  their  academic  competence. 

Overview  of  Investigative  Aims  and  Hypotheses 

To  address  this  study’s  three  specific  aims,  participants  were 
followed  from  grades  kindergarten  through  Grade  12.  Repeated 
assessments  were  made  of  children’s  peer  victimization,  school 
engagement,  academic  self-perceptions,  and  achievement. 

Aim  1:  Profile  prevalence  and  normative  trends  in  peer 
victimization  across  Grades  K-12.  Previously  reported  preva¬ 
lence  trends,  even  though  estimated  across  limited  periods  of 
schooling,  led  us  to  hypothesize  that  declines  would  be  evident  in 
peer  victimization  levels — both  sample- wide  and  by  gender — 
across  the  K  to  12  school  years.  Although  normative  declines  in 
victimization  were  expected  for  both  genders,  past  findings  led  us 
to  expect  that — if  reliable  sex  differences  were  detected — boys 
would  have  higher  levels  of  peer  victimization  than  girls  (e.g., 
there  would  be  gender  differences  in  the  intercepts  but  not  the 
slopes  of  children’s  normative  victimization  trajectories).  Because 
no  one  has  profiled  normative  trends  across  the  entirety  of  formal 
schooling,  it  was  specifically  of  interest  to  pinpoint  the  time(s)  at 
which,  during  the  course  of  children’s  school  careers,  normative 
fluctuations  occur  in  peer  victimization. 

Aim  2:  Examine  intraindividual  differences  in  temporal  pat¬ 
terns  and  identify  distinct  victimization  trajectory  classes 
across  Grades  K  through  12.  Although  investigators  have  yet 
to  map  victimization  trajectories  across  more  than  a  few  grade 
levels,  corroboration  among  previously  documented  patterns  led  us 
to  hypothesize  that  at  least  three  types  of  trajectory  classes  would 
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be  identified,  including  nonvictims  (i.e.,  low-stable;  Biggs  et  al., 
2010,  Boivin  et  al.,  2010;  Goldbaum  et  al.,  2003;  Sumter  et  al., 
2012)  and  high-chronic  victims  (or  high-decreasing;  see  Boivin  et 
al.,  2010;  Goldbaum  et  al.,  2003;  Sumter  et  al.,  2012).  A  high- 
decreasing  rather  than  a  high-stable  trajectory  was  anticipated 
because  this  pattern  was  documented  by  investigators  who  utilized 
the  longest  follow-through  designs  (Boivin  et  al.,  2010;  Sumter  et 
al.,  2012),  and,  normatively,  it  was  expected  that  victimization 
levels  would  decline  across  grades.  A  moderate  victimization 
trajectory  was  also  expected  because  some  form  of  this  pattern  has 
been  documented  in  all  of  the  previous  longitudinal  investigations. 
However,  no  hypotheses  were  made  about  the  direction  of  this 
trajectory  because  findings  for  this  subtype  have  been  inconsistent 
across  studies  (i.e.,  variously  reported  as  stable,  increasing,  and 
decreasing).  Whether  or  not  an  increasing  victimization  trajectory 
would  be  identified  was  treated  as  an  empirical  question  because 
this  pattern  has  emerged  only  sporadically,  and  in  different  forms 
(e.g.,  low  increasing;  moderate  increasing).  Gender  differences  in 
trajectory  group  membership  were  not  anticipated,  given  that  such 
findings  have  been  rare  or  inconsistent. 

Aim  3:  Probe  the  links  among  victimization  trajectories  and 
academic  performance  across  Grades  K-12.  Expectations 
about  these  linkages  were  based  on  the  above-articulated  ratio¬ 
nales  and  the  overarching  hypothesis  that  victimization  impedes 
children’s  academic  engagement,  perceptions,  and  perfor¬ 
mance.  When  examined  by  trajectory  classes,  academic  differ¬ 
ences  were  expected  to  conform  to  a  chronic  stress  hypothe¬ 
sis — -that  is,  be  largest  (most  discrepant)  between  children  in 
trajectories  indicative  of  higher  (i.e.,  magnitude)  and  longer 
(i.e.,  chronicity)  victimization  patterns  (e.g.,  high-chronic/de¬ 
creasing  subtype)  than  those  who  exhibited  static,  nonoccurring 
patterns  of  victimization  (i.e.,  nonvictims,  or  low-stable  sub- 
type).  Accordingly,  when  contrasted  with  nonvictims,  academic 
engagement,  perceptions,  and  achievement  scores  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  largely  discrepant  (significantly  lower)  for  the 
high-chronic  subtype,  and  moderately  discrepant  (but  still  sig¬ 
nificantly  lower)  for  moderate  subtypes. 

In  the  event  that  declining  victimization  trajectory  subtypes 
were  identified,  two  potential  effect  patterns  were  envisioned. 
The  first  was  consistent  with  a  “recovery”  hypothesis  (see 
Kochenderfer  &  Ladd,  1996),  which  postulates  that,  as  victim¬ 
ization  diminishes  (i.e.,  children  approach  nonvictim  status),  so 
do  the  processes  (stressors)  that  inhibit  academic  performance, 
which  in  turn  enables  children  to  academically  reengage,  de¬ 
velop  more  positive  views  of  their  academic  competence,  and 
achieve  in  school.  Recovery  of  this  type,  however,  would  not  be 
anticipated  for  subtypes  where  declines  were  not  large  enough 
to  eradicate  children’s  victimization  experiences  (e.g.,  elimi¬ 
nate  exposure  to  stress  processes).  The  second  was  based  on  a 
“scar”  hypothesis  (see  Kochel,  Ladd,  &  Rudolph,  2012;  Rohde, 
Lewinsohn,  &  Seeley,  1990),  which  implies  that  victimization’s 
stress-  and  coping-related  effects  endure  beyond  its  cessation 
and,  thus,  continue  to  impede  children’s  school  engagement  and 
achievement. 

If  increasing  victimization  trajectory  classes  were  identified,  it 
was  expected  that  such  subtypes  would  evidence  significantly 
lower  or  decreasing  patterns  of  school  engagement,  perceived 
academic  competence,  and  achievement.  Logically,  increasing  vic¬ 


timization  trajectories  signify  the  exacerbation  of  maltreatment 
and  its  effects  (e.g.,  stress). 

Method 

Participants 

Participants  were  383  children  (193  girls  and  190  boys)  who 
were  recruited  into  a  longitudinal  study  as  they  entered  kindergar¬ 
ten  (Mage  =  5.50)  and  followed  yearly  until  Grade  12  (Mage  = 
17.89).  IRB  approval  was  obtained  at  the  study’s  inception  and 
renewed  in  all  subsequent  years.  School  district  consent  was  ob¬ 
tained  prior  to  recruitment,  and  95%  of  parents  provided  written 
informed  consent  for  their  child’s  participation.  Approximately 
81%  of  children  made  the  transition  to  middle  or  junior  high 
school,  and  19%  remained  in  the  same  school  from  K  to  Grade  8. 
Approximately  77.8%  of  children  were  Caucasian,  17.8%  African 
American,  and  4.4%  Hispanic,  biracial,  and  other  backgrounds. 
About  24.5%  came  from  families  with  low  annual  incomes  ($0- 
$20,000),  36.8%  had  low  to  middle  incomes  ($20,00 1— $50, 000), 
and  38.7%  had  middle  to  high  incomes  (over  $50,001). 

Procedure 

A  repeated-measures,  multi-informant  design  was  utilized,  and 
all  measures  were  administered  in  the  spring  of  the  school  year. 
Prom  Grades  K  to  12,  children  provided  self-report  data  about  peer 
victimization  and  school  engagement  (i.e.,  school  liking,  avoid¬ 
ance)  and,  beginning  in  Grade  4,  reported  about  their  perceived 
academic  competence.  Trained  project  examiners  administered 
measures  in  counterbalanced  order  individually  (Grades  K-5)  or  in 
groups  using  self-paced  questionnaire  booklets  (Grades  6-12). 
Examiners  provided  instructions  about  how  to  complete  each 
measure,  and  encouraged  children  to  report  about  contemporane¬ 
ous  events,  circumstances,  perceptions,  and  so  forth  Examiners 
also  individually  administered  standardized  reading  and  math  tests 
from  Grade  2  to  Grade  12.  From  Grades  K  to  12,  teachers  (K-5: 
the  classroom  teacher;  6-12:  a  subject-area  teacher)  rated  each 
child’s  classroom  engagement. 

The  analyses  performed  in  this  study  utilized  peer  victimization 
data  that  were  collected  on  a  yearly  basis  and  academic  adjustment 
indicators  that  were  assessed  every  other  year.  Although  many  of 
the  academic  indicators  were  assessed  yearly,  specifying  growth 
models  with  13  waves  of  data  led  to  estimation  problems  in  some 
of  the  models.  Thus,  to  reduce  model  complexity  and  maintain 
consistency  across  criteria,  scores  from  every  other  year  (e.g.,  K 
and  Grades  2,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12,  when  available)  were  used  for  the 
academic  indicators.  Demographic  information  was  collected  from 
parents  at  the  outset  of  the  study. 

Measures 

Child  reports  of  peer  victimization  were  obtained  using  a  pre¬ 
viously  validated  measure.  Multiple  facets  of  children’s  school- 
related  engagement,  self-perceptions,  and  achievement  were  as¬ 
sessed  using  established  child-  and  teacher-report  instruments.  For 
all  study  variables,  descriptive  (range,  means,  SDs,)  and  reliability 
(alphas)  statistics  are  reported  in  Table  1. 
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Table  1  ....... 

Descriptive  Statistics  (Range,  Observed  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations)  and  Scale  Reliabilities  for  Peer  Victimization  and  Academic 


Adjustment  Variables  (N  =  383) 


Grade 

n 

Min 

Max 

M 

SD 

a 

Grade 

n 

Min 

Max 

M 

SD 

a 

Peer  victimization 

Academic  competence 

.70 

K 

382 

1.00 

5.00 

2.24 

1.15 

.75 

4 

Ml 

1.00 

4.00 

3.00 

.77 

1 

383 

1.00 

5.00 

2.26 

1.07 

.73 

6 

364 

1.00 

4.00 

3.16 

.68 

.73 

2 

382 

1.00 

5.00 

2.17 

1.04 

.77 

8 

350 

1.00 

4.00 

3.20 

.68 

.81 

3 

381 

1.00 

5.00 

2.08 

1.00 

.74 

10 

287 

1.00 

4.00 

3.06 

.68 

.83 

4 

370 

1.00 

5.00 

1.95 

.91 

.80 

12 

216 

1.00 

4.00 

3.12 

.67 

.83 

5 

371 

1.00 

5.00 

1.89 

.84 

.80 

6 

364 

1.00 

4.50 

1.99 

.82 

.70 

Independent  participation 

7 

362 

1.00 

5.00 

1.59 

.82 

.86 

K 

383 

1.00 

3.00 

2.37 

.63 

.89 

8 

349 

1.00 

5.00 

1.45 

.71 

.86 

2 

382 

1.00 

3.00 

2.33 

.64 

.89 

9 

306 

1.00 

4.00 

1.38 

.61 

.83 

4 

361 

1.00 

3.00 

2.38 

.50 

.73 

10 

287 

1.00 

4.50 

1.37 

.62 

.82 

6 

346 

1.00 

3.00 

2.34 

.61 

.86 

11 

296 

1.00 

3.75 

1.26 

.50 

.79 

8 

329 

1.00 

3.00 

2.25 

.65 

.88 

12 

276 

1.00 

5.00 

1.31 

.56 

.80 

10 

233 

1.00 

3.00 

2.29 

.61 

.84 

12 

225 

1.00 

3.00 

2.32 

.54 

.82 

School  liking 

K 

383 

1.00 

5.00 

4.17 

1.14 

.87 

Math 

performance 

2 

383 

1.00 

5.00 

4.19 

.98 

.85 

2 

383 

46.00 

155.00 

96.26 

12.61 

— 

4 

372 

1.00 

5.00 

3.37 

1.07 

.87 

4 

370 

48.00 

144.00 

100.22 

12.74 

— 

6 

368 

1.00 

5.00 

3.31 

.97 

.88 

6 

369 

56.00 

153.00 

100.22 

16.33 

— 

8 

349 

1.00 

5.00 

3.26 

1.04 

.89 

8 

335 

63.00 

137.00 

101.81 

14.76 

— 

10 

287 

1.00 

5.00 

3.12 

.99 

.90 

10 

282 

60.00 

135.00 

99.02 

14.58 

— 

12 

276 

1.00 

5.00 

3.14 

.98 

.91 

12 

274 

61.00 

130.00 

97.92 

13.91 

— 

School  avoidance 

Reading  performance 

K 

383 

1.00 

5.00 

2.77 

1.44 

.71 

2 

382 

47.00 

140.00 

103.31 

14.33 

— 

2 

383 

1.00 

5.00 

2.42 

1.31 

.76 

4 

371 

58.00 

144.00 

103.35 

14.06 

— 

4 

372 

1.00 

5.00 

2.60 

1.15 

.77 

6 

370 

57.00 

144.00 

103.03 

14.72 

— 

6 

368 

1.00 

5.00 

2.70 

1.08 

.77 

8 

336 

57.00 

139.00 

104.57 

14.42 

— 

8 

349 

1.00 

5.00 

2.49 

1.09 

.81 

10 

273 

64.00 

131.00 

104.99 

12.61 

— 

10 

287 

1.00 

5.00 

2.49 

1.05 

.80 

12 

268 

63.00 

128.00 

106.72 

13.93 

— 

12 

276 

1.00 

5.00 

2.48 

1.10 

.81 

Peer  victimization.  Self-reports  of  victimization  best  suited 
this  investigation’s  aims  and  longitudinal  design.  In  contrast  to 
peer  or  teacher  reports,  self-reports  have  the  advantage  of  provid¬ 
ing  (a)  frequency  rather  than  consensus  data,  (b)  greater  rater 
consistency  across  grades,  (c)  scores  that  are  more  sensitive  to 
changes  in  victimization  and  less  affected  by  reputational  biases, 
and  (d)  data  that  reflect  children’s  experiences  across  multiple 
school  contexts  (e.g.,  classroom,  bus,  lunchrooms,  schoolyard;  see 
Furlong  et  al.,  2010;  Olweus,  2010). 

Children  completed  a  four-item  peer  victimization  scale 
(Kochenderfer  &  Ladd,  1996)  to  assess  the  frequency  (1  =  almost 
never,  2  =  a  little,  3  =  sometimes,  4  =  a  lot,  and  5  —  almost 
always )  with  which  they  had  experienced  physical  (“Does  anyone 
in  your  class  ever  hit  you  at  school?”),  verbal  (“Does  anyone  in 
your  class  ever  say  mean  things  to  you  at  school?”),  relational 
(“Does  anyone  in  your  class  ever  say  bad  things  about  you  to  other 
kids  at  school?”),  and  general  victimization  (“Does  anyone  in  your 
class  ever  pick  on  you  at  school?”).  Scores  were  calculated  by 
averaging  ratings  across  the  four  items  at  each  grade  level  (as  = 
.73  to  .86). 

Confirmatory  factor  analysis  (CFA)  was  used  to  assess  mea¬ 
surement  invariance.  Longitudinal  measurement  models  were 
specified  such  that  peer  victimization  indicators  at  each  of  the  13 
waves  (K-12)  were  used  as  the  observed  indicators  and  loaded 
onto  latent  factors  representing  peer  victimization  over  time.  First, 
configural  invariance  was  assessed  by  specifying  a  baseline  model 


in  which  factor  loadings  and  intercepts  were  unconstrained.  This 
model  had  adequate  model  fit  (x2  —  1665.53,  df=  1130,  p<.  001; 
RMSEA  =  .04;  SRMR  =  .05;  CFI  =  .93).  Second,  weak  mea¬ 
surement  invariance  was  assessed  by  specifying  a  model  in  which 
factor  loadings  for  similar  items  were  constrained  to  be  equal  over 
time.  This  model  had  adequate  model  fit  (x2  —  1780.52,  df  = 

1 166,  p  <  .001;  RMSEA  =  .04;  SRMR  =  .06;  CFI  =  .92).  Third, 
strong  factorial  invariance  was  assessed  by  specifying  a  model  in 
which  the  factor  loadings  and  intercepts  of  similar  items  were 
constrained  to  be  equal  over  time.  This  model  appeared  to  have 
inadequate  model  fit  based  on  several  fit  indices  (x2  =  2282.57, 
df=  1214,  p  <  .001;  RMSEA  =  .05;  SRMR  =  .14;  CFI  =  .86). 

Nested  model  comparisons  were  used  to  contrast  these  models. 
Because  difference  tests  based  on  x2  are  sensitive  to  sample  size, 
contrasts  were  conducted  for  multiple  fit  indices  (see  Cheung  & 
Rensvold,  2002).  When  testing  for  weak  measurement  invariance, 
although  the  nested  model  comparisons  based  on  the  yf  were 
statistically  significant  (Ax2  =  114.^9,  df  =  36,  p  <  .001), 
differences  among  the  other  fit  indices  were  trivial  (A RMSEA  < 
.01,  A  SRMR  <  .01,  A  CFI  =  —.01).  Cheung  and  Rensvold  (2002) 
recommend  that  a  difference  score  of  -  .01  or  less  on  the  CFI  can 
be  used  as  a  cutoff  for  retaining  the  more  parsimonious  model. 

Thus,  it  appeared  that  weak  measurement  invariance  was  a 
reasonable  assumption,  indicating  that  the  nature  of  peer  victim¬ 
ization  remained  stable  over  time.  Nested  model  comparisons 
indicated  that  imposing  strong  measurement  invariance  resulted  in 
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a  significant  decline  in  model  fit  (Ax2  =  502.05,  df  =48 ,  p  < 
.001,  A.RMSEA  =  .01,  &SRMR  =  .08,  A CFI  =  -.06).  Within  a 
longitudinal  measurement  invariance  test,  the  lack  of  strong  in¬ 
variance  indicated  mean-level  changes  in  the  peer  victimization 
indicators  over  time.  Although  this  invariance  test  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  exactly  how  mean-level  changes  were  occurring  over  time,  by 
using  latent  growth  modeling  to  assess  normative  trends  in  peer 
victimization  from  K-12,  it  was  possible  to  more  concisely  ascer¬ 
tain  the  nature  of  these  mean-level  changes. 

Prevalence  was  calculated  as  the  proportion  of  children  sampled 
at  each  grade,  from  K  to  12,  who  had  victimization  scores  high 
enough  to  be  considered  “victimized."  To  examine  prevalence  by 
victimization  frequency,  two  classification  criteria  were  created 
that  were  referenced  against  item  scaling:  moderate  (i.e.,  children 
with  scores  between  2.00  and  3.50)  and  severe  (i.e.,  children  with 
scores  above  3.50).  Scores  of  2.00  were  for  children  who,  aver¬ 
aging  over  the  four  forms  of  victimization,  indicated  that  they  had 
experienced  victimization  “a  little.”  Scores  greater  than  3.50  were 
for  children  who  indicated  that  at  least  two  of  the  four  forms  of 
victimization  happened  to  them  “a  lot.” 

School  engagement.  Assessed  aspects  of  school  engagement 
included  emotional  (i.e.,  child-reported  school  liking/disliking), 
motivational  (i.e.,  child-reported  school  avoidance),  and  behav¬ 
ioral  (i.e.,  teacher  reports  of  classroom  independent  participation) 
components.  A  7-item  version  of  the  School  Liking  and  Avoidance 
Questionnaire  (Ladd,  1990;  Ladd  &  Price,  1987)  was  used  to 
assess  emotional  (i.e.,  school  liking;  4  items)  and  motivational 
(school  avoidance;  3  items)  aspects  of  school  engagement.  Chil¬ 
dren  rated  each  item  using  a  5-point  scale  (1  =  almost  never,  2  = 
a  little,  3  =  sometimes,  4  =  a  lot  and  5  =  almost  always).  Example 
school  liking  items  included  “Are  you  happy  at  school?”  and  “Do 
you  like  being  in  school?”  School  avoidance  items  included  “Do 
you  wish  you  did  not  have  to  go  to  school?”  and  “Do  you  ask  your 
parents  to  let  you  stay  home  from  school?” 

CFA  was  used  to  determine  whether  items  from  the  school 
liking  and  avoidance  subscales  assessed  distinct  dimensions  of 
school  engagement  (i.e.,  school  liking  and  avoidance).  For  each  of 
seven  data  waves  (Grades  K,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12),  a  1-factor 
model  (combining  all  school  liking  and  avoidance  items)  was 
compared  to  a  2-factor  model  (school  liking  and  avoidance  items 
specified  as  correlated  factors).  For  all  waves,  the  2-factor  model 
had  adequate  model  fit  (RMSEAs  <  .08;  SRMRs  <  .04;  CFIs  > 
.98)  and  fit  the  data  better  than  the  1-factor  model  ( RMSEAs  = 
.13-22;  SRMRs  =  .05-10;  CFIs  =  .83-93).  Accordingly,  in 
subsequent  analyses,  school  liking  and  school  avoidance  were 
examined  as  distinct  constructs.  Subscale  scores  were  created  by 
averaging  ratings  across  component  items. 

The  Independent  Participation  (4  items)  subscale  of  the  Teacher 
Rating  Scale  of  School  Adjustment  (see  Birch  &  Ladd,  1997; 
Ladd,  Kochenderfer,  &  Coleman,  1996)  was  used  to  assess  chil¬ 
dren’s  behavioral  classroom  engagement.  Example  items  include 
“shows  initiative”  and  “works  independently,”  and  teachers  rated 
each  item  on  a  3-point  scale  (1  =  doesn’t  apply,  2  =  applies 
sometimes ,  and  3  =  certainly  applies ).  Seven  waves  of  participa¬ 
tion  data  were  utilized  (Grades  K,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12),  and  scores 
for  this  measure  exhibited  adequate  reliability. 

Perceived  academic  competence.  Children’s  self-perceptions  in 
the  academic  domain  were  evaluated  with  a  4-item  child-report 
version  of  the  widely  used  and  validated  Perceived  Academic 


Competence  subscale  of  the  Perceived  Competence  Scale  for  Chil¬ 
dren  (Harter,  1982).  Each  item  is  presented  using  a  structured 
alternative  response  format  (e.g.,  “Some  kids  feel  like  they  are 
very  good  at  their  schoolwork  .  .  .  but  other  kids  worry  about 
whether  they  can  do  the  schoolwork  assigned  to  them.”).  Children 
are  instructed  to  choose  the  alternative  that  is  more  like  them,  and 
then  rate  whether  that  response  is  “ sort  of  true"  or  “ really  true"  for 
them.  Item  responses  are  scored  on  a  4-point  scale  (1-4)  and  then 
averaged  such  that  higher  scores  denote  greater  perceived  aca¬ 
demic  competence.  Five  waves  of  academic  competence  data  were 
used  in  this  study  (Grades  4,  6,  8,  10,  and  12)  and,  for  each  wave, 
scale  reliability  was  adequate. 

Academic  achievement.  Reading  and  math  achievement 
were  assessed  using  corresponding  subscales  of  the  Wide  Range 
Achievement  Test  (WRAT;  Wilkinson,  1993).  WRAT  subscale 
items  are  scored  as  incorrect  or  correct  (scores  =  0,  1).  The  WRAT 
is  suitable  for  children  in  Grades  2-12,  has  adequate  psychometric 
properties,  and  has  been  normed  and  validated  on  national  samples 
(Hughes,  1987;  Wilkinson,  1993).  For  each  wave,  standard  scores 
for  reading  and  math  were  computed  for  each  participant  using  the 
scale  developer’s  scoring  procedures.  WRAT  scores  from  Grades 
2,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  were  utilized. 

Data  Analysis  Plan 

First,  multiple-group  latent  growth  modeling  (Mplus;  Muthen  & 
Muthen,  1998-2010)  was  performed  to  assess  normative  trends  in 
peer  victimization  from  kindergarten  to  Grade  12  and  to  determine 
whether  these  trends  varied  by  gender.  Second,  growth  mixture 
modeling  (GMM)  was  performed  to  identify  classes  of  children 
with  similar  victimization  trajectories  from  K  to  12.  Third,  study 
hypotheses  were  evaluated  by  examining  time-varying  differences 
in  academic  performance  for  children  in  different  victimization 
class  trajectories,  with  the  nonvictim  subtype  serving  as  a  referent 
group.  For  each  academic  indicator,  growth  models  were  used  to 
contrast  patterns  of  continuity  or  change  among  victim  trajectory 
classes,  and  premises  about  potential  effect  patterns  (i.e.,  temporal 
differences  consistent  with  recovery,  scar,  or  developmental  hy¬ 
potheses)  were  evaluated  by  comparing  linear  growth  models  with 
piecewise  growth  models  (via  nested  model  comparisons).  To 
reduce  the  complexity  of  the  latent  growth  models,  and  keep  the 
models  consistent  across  criteria,  scores  from  every  other  year 
(e.g.,  K  and  Grades  2,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12,  when  available)  were 
used  for  the  academic  indicators. 

Results 

Missing  Data  Analyses 

Examination  of  missing  data  and  participant  attrition  revealed 
that,  for  all  study  variables,  12.1%  of  the  data  were  missing. 
Attrition  increased  with  time  (0%  in  Grade  2,  1.0%  in  Grade  4, 
0.8%  in  Grade  6,  3.7%  in  Grade  8,  7.8%  in  Grade  10,  and  9.9%  in 
Grade  12).  In  all,  by  Grade  12,  23.2%  of  participants  had  dropped 
out.  A  series  of  univariate  t  tests  were  performed  to  examine  the 
associations  between  children’s  gender,  race,  and  socioeconomic 
status  (e.g.,  family  income)  and  the  likelihood  of  having  either 
missing  data  on  a  specific  measure  or  dropping  out  of  the  study. 
Results  showed  that  boys  were  more  likely  than  girls  to  drop  out; 
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however,  there  were  no  differences  by  race  or  family  income. 
Moreover,  boys,  African  Americans,  and  children  with  lower 
family  incomes  were  more  likely  to  have  missing  data  on  self- 
report  measures,  but  not  teacher  reports,  in  Grades  10  and  12,  but 
these  differences  were  small  in  magnitude. 

Missing  data  were  handled  in  Mplus  using  full  information 
maximum  likelihood  (FIML)  estimation.  This  approach  is  advan¬ 
tageous  compared  to  more  traditional  missing  data  techniques 
because  it  includes  all  participants  in  the  analyses  ( n  =  383) 
regardless  of  whether  they  had  missing  data  or  dropped  out  of  the 
study  (Enders,  2010).  In  order  for  FIML  to  provide  accurate  and 
unbiased  parameter  estimates,  observable  causes  of  missingness 
should  be  included  within  the  specified  models.  Therefore,  in 
addition  to  examining  gender  and  middle  school  transition  effects, 
race  and  SES  were  included  in  the  growth  models.  When  possible, 
race  and  SES  were  specified  as  auxiliary  variables  using  the 
auxiliary  command  in  Mplus  (which  uses  a  saturated  correlates 
model;  see  Enders,  2010).  However,  this  command  cannot  be  used 
in  mixture  models  (Muthen  &  Muthen,  1998-2010),  in  which  case 
they  were  specified  as  covariates  in  the  GMMs.  Although  the 
addition  of  covariates  in  a  GMM  may  impact  the  identification  of 
classes  (see  Muthen,  2004),  the  peer  victimization  trajectory 
classes  that  were  identified  were  nearly  identical  when  comparing 
models  with  and  without  covariates. 

Prevalence  of  Peer  Victimization 

The  proportions  of  children  sampled  at  each  grade  who  had 
scores  that  fit  the  criteria  for  moderate  (2.00  to  3.50)  and  severe 
(>3.50)  victimization  are  shown  in  Table  2.  Children  were  cate¬ 
gorized  as  low-victims  if  their  peer  victimization  scores  were  less 
than  2.00.  Whether  estimated  as  moderate  or  severe,  prevalence 
rates  for  peer  victimization  declined  across  grades. 

Normative  Trends  in  Peer  Victimization  by  Gender 

Normative  trends  in  peer  victimization  were  assessed  from 
Grades  K  to  12  using  a  series  of  multiple-group  latent  growth 
models  that  were  designed  to  assess  gender  differences  in  time- 
varying  changes  in  peer  victimization.  Fit  for  all  growth  models 


Table  2 


Victimization  Prevalence  Rates  by  Grade 


Grade 

Low  victims 

Moderate  victims 

Severe  victims 

K 

41.1 

38.0 

20.9 

1 

39.7 

41.5 

18.8 

2 

42.1 

42.1 

15.7 

3 

42.0 

45.4 

12.6 

4 

56.5 

33.8 

9.7 

5 

60.6 

33.7 

5.7 

6 

50.5 

44.5 

4.9 

7 

75.1 

21.3 

3.6 

8 

82.2 

14.9 

2.9 

9 

83.7 

15.4 

1.0 

10 

86.1 

12.2 

1.7 

11 

91.2 

7.8 

1.0 

12 

88.8 

10.5 

.7 

Note.  Low  victims  <  2.  Moderate  victims  from  2  to  3.5.  Severe  vic¬ 
tims  s-  3.5. 


was  deemed  adequate  if  RMSEA  <  .06  and  SRMR  <  .08  (Hu  & 
Bentler,  1999).  Because  software  packages  use  an  inappropriate 
baseline  model  to  compute  the  CFI  in  growth  curve  models  (Wu, 
West,  &  Taylor,  2009),  this  index  was  not  interpreted  for  these 
models. 

A  model-building  strategy  was  used  such  that  a  multiple-group 
linear  growth  model  was  first  specified  that  included  latent  inter¬ 
cept  and  slope  factors  to  capture  linear  changes  in  peer  victimiza¬ 
tion  from  kindergarten  to  Grade  12.  This  model  did  not  appear  to 
have  adequate  model  fit  (RMSEA  =  09;  SRMR  =  .11).  To  assess 
possible  sources  of  misfit,  residual  variances  and  observed  means 
were  examined,  and  a  nonlinear  latent  growth  model  was  specified 
that  included  a  quadratic  effect  to  capture  nonlinear  changes  in 
peer  victimization  over  time.  This  model  did  not  have  adequate 
fit  (RMSEA  =  08;  SRMR  =  .10).  A  cubic  growth  factor  was 
added  to  the  latent  growth  model;  this  model  had  adequate  fit 
(RMSEA  =  06;  SRMR  =  .08)  and  more  accurately  estimated 
the  observed  peer  victimization  scores  than  previous  models. 

To  determine  whether  there  were  gender  differences  in  norma¬ 
tive  trends  in  peer  victimization  from  kindergarten  to  Grade  12, 
nested  model  tests  (i.e.,  Likelihood  Ratio  Tests;  LRTs)  were  per¬ 
formed.  Toward  this  end,  the  unconstrained  model  in  which  the 
latent  growth  (i.e.,  intercept,  slope,  quadratic  and  cubic)  factors 
were  estimated  for  each  group  (log  likelihood  =  5033.61)  was 
compared  to  a  constrained  model  in  which  constraints  were  added 
to  make  these  factors  equal  for  girls  and  boys  (log  likelihood  = 
5039.65).  The  LRT  indicated  that  constraining  these  factors  be¬ 
tween  genders  resulted  in  a  statistically  significant  reduction  in 
model  fit  (-2* A LL  =  12.08,  A df=  4,  p  =  .02).  Follow-up  nested 
model  comparisons  indicated  that  gender  differences  were  primar¬ 
ily  attributable  to  intercept  differences  between  boys  and  girls  (log 
likelihood  =  -5034.27;  —2* ALL  =  1.31,  A df  =  3,  p  =  .73  with 
unconstrained  model  and  —2* ALL  =  10.77,  A df=  1  ,p  —  .01  with 
constrained  model).  Thus,  although  boys  appeared  to  have  signif¬ 
icantly  higher  levels  of  peer  victimization  than  girls  (i.e.,  intercept 
differences;  M  =  2.17  for  girls  and  M  =  2.31  for  boys),  the 
patterns  of  change  over  time  between  girls  and  boys  were  similar 
(for  girls  and  boys:  Mslope  =  .25,  Mquadratic  =  -2.64,  Mcubic  = 
1.50;  see  Figure  1). 

Differential  Victimization  Trajectories 

To  identify  groups  of  children  with  heterogeneous  peer  victim¬ 
ization  trajectories  from  kindergarten  to  Grade  12,  a  series  of 
growth  mixture  models  (i.e.,  2-  thru  6-classes)  were  specified 
using  the  13  (yearly)  waves  of  peer  victimization  data.  Models 
included  intercept,  slope,  and  quadratic  latent  growth  factors. 
Several  criteria  were  used  to  determine  the  optimal  solution,  and 
for  each  model,  multiple  fit  indices  were  evaluated  in  addition  to 
examining  whether  the  trajectory  classes  appeared  substantively 
and  conceptually  meaningful  (Ram  &  Grimm,  2009;  Tofighi  & 
Enders,  2008).  A  combination  of  multiple  information  criteria  (i.e., 
AIC,  BIC,  and  sample-size  adjusted  BIC  referred  to  as  SABIC), 
the  likelihood  ratio  test  (i.e.,  Lo-Mendell-Rubin  likelihood  ratio 
test;  LMR-LRT),  and  classification  accuracy  were  used  to  assess 
each  model.  Models  with  smaller  AIC,  BIC,  and  SABIC  values 
indicate  better  solutions.  A  significant  p  value  on  the  LMR-LRT 
indicates  that  a  model  with  k  classes  has  better  fit  to  the  observed 
data  than  a  model  with  k—  1  classes.  Classification  accuracy  was 
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Figure  1.  Predicted  normative  trends  in  peer  victimization  from  kinder¬ 
garten  to  Grade  12  by  gender. 

assessed  by  examining  the  entropy  and  class  assignment  probabil¬ 
ities  for  each  model  (values  closer  to  1  indicate  more  precise 
classification). 

Based  on  these  criteria,  the  5-class  model  appeared  to  be  the 
optimal  solution  (see  Table  3  and  Figure  2).  This  model  had  the 
smallest  BIC,  second  smallest  AIC  and  SABIC,  high  entropy,  and 
average  class  assignment  probabilities,  and  the  LMR-LRT  ap¬ 
proached  statistical  significance  (p  =  .08).  Although  the  6-class 
solution  had  the  smallest  AIC  and  SABIC,  the  addition  of  a  sixth 
class  did  not  improve  model  fit  compared  to  the  5-class  solution 
(2  *  ALL  =  42.8,  p  =  .14),  and  the  additional  class  identified  in 
this  model  was  not  conceptually  distinguishable  from  the  classes 
identified  in  the  5-class  solution.  The  5-class  solution  (see  Figure 
2)  consisted  of  24.0%  of  children  in  a  high-declining  peer  victim¬ 
ization  trajectory  class  (labeled  high-chronic  victims),  25.8%  in  a 
high  steeply  declining  trajectory  class  (labeled  early  victims), 
17.8%  in  a  moderate  increasing  victimization  trajectory  class  (la¬ 
beled  moderate-emerging  victims),  25.8%  in  a  moderate  declining 
victimization  class  (labeled  low  victims),  and  6.5%  in  a  very  low 
victimization  trajectory  class  (labeled  nonvictims).  After  determin¬ 
ing  the  optimal  model,  covariate  effects  were  assessed.  High- 


chronic  and  moderate-emerging  victims  were  significantly  more 
likely  (ps  <  .01)  to  be  boys  than  nonvictims  (65%  and  64%, 
respectively).  Making  the  transition  to  middle  school  was  not 
associated  with  victimization  class  membership.  Nonetheless,  in 
subsequent  growth  models  assessing  academic  adjustment  trajec¬ 
tories,  gender  and  middle-school  transition  were  specified  as  co¬ 
variates. 

Differential  Victimization  Trajectories  and  Academic 
Adjustment  Trajectories 

To  examine  the  associations  between  children’s  peer  victim¬ 
ization  trajectories  and  their  academic  adjustment  trajectories, 
separate  latent  growth  models  were  estimated  for  each  of  the 
academic  indicators.  Peer  victimization  trajectory  class  assign¬ 
ments  were  used  to  compute  a  series  of  dummy  coded  variables 
that  were  then  regressed  on  the  latent  intercept  and  slope 
academic  factors.  Because  both  the  low  and  nonvictims  trajec¬ 
tory  groups  appeared  to  have  relatively  low  levels  of  peer 
victimization  and  the  nonvictims  group  was  smaller  than  other 
groups,  these  two  groups  were  combined  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  referent  group  in  subsequent  analyses  (referred  to  as  the  low 
victims  group  hereafter). 

To  explore  whether  there  were  developmental  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  early  (K-6)  and  later  grades  (6-12),  and  to  provide  a 
more  nuanced  assessment  of  the  chronic,  recovery,  and  scar  hy¬ 
potheses,  for  each  academic  indicator  a  piecewise  growth  model 
was  compared  to  a  linear  growth  model  using  nested  model  com¬ 
parisons.  Piecewise  models  included  two  latent  slope  factors  and 
one  intercept  factor.  To  test  for  differences  by  victimization  tra¬ 
jectory  classes  within  the  piecewise  models,  three  regression  ef¬ 
fects  were  estimated  for  each  class.  One  effect  estimated  differ¬ 
ences  in  children’s  academic  trajectories  (slopes)  from  baseline 
assessment  to  Grade  6,  the  second  effect  estimated  slope  differ¬ 
ences  from  Grades  6  to  12,  and  the  third  effect  estimated  intercept 
differences.  For  each  academic  adjustment  indicator,  models  were 
specified  twice  by  adjusting  the  intercept  to  estimate  differences  in 
children’s  baseline  and  Grade  12  academic  adjustment.  If  devel¬ 
opmental  differences  between  the  early  and  later  grades  were 
pronounced,  then  it  would  be  expected  that  there  would  be  signif¬ 
icant  differences  between  the  two  slope  factors  and  between  the 
victimization  class  regression  effects.  If  these  differences  were 
nonsignificant,  then  a  more  parsimonious  linear  growth  model  was 
used. 


Table  3 

Model  Fit  Indices  and  Class  Proportions  for  Peer  Victimization  Trajectories 


Percent  of  children  in  each  class 
(and  average  class  assignment  probabilities) 


Model 

LogL 

AIC 

BIC 

SABIC 

Entropy 

LMR-LRT 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2-Class 

-6433.16 

12908.32 

12991.23 

12924.60 

.87 

937.38** 

59.0  (.97) 

41.0  (.95) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3-Class 

-6303.60 

12665.20 

12779.69 

12687.68 

.81 

251.65** 

34.7  (.93) 

30.0  (.88) 

35.3  (.94) 

— 

— 

— 

4-Class 

-6209.94 

12493.89 

12639.97 

12522.57 

.83 

180.06** 

34.5  (.92) 

24.5  (.87) 

34.2  (.91) 

6.8  (.96) 

— 

— 

5-Class 

-6171.31 

12432.63 

12610.29 

12467.51 

.79 

72.92 

24.0  (.91) 

25.8  (.88) 

17.8  (.78) 

25.8  (.86) 

6.5  (.93) 

— 

6-Class 

-6148.38 

12402.77 

12612.01 

12443.85 

.78 

42.8 

23.0  (.87) 

27.2  (.87) 

13.1  (.78) 

23.0  (.83) 

7.8  (.85) 

6.0  (.94) 

Note.  LogL  =  Loglikelihood;  AIC  =  Akaike  information  criteria;  BIC  =  Bayesian  information  criteria;  SABIC  =  Sample-size  adjusted  Bayesian 
information  criteria;  LMR-LRT  =  Lo-Mendell-Rubin  likelihood  ratio  test. 
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—♦—High-chronic  victims  (Predicted) 
—♦—Early  victims  (Predicted) 
—•—Moderate-emerging  victims  (Predicted) 
— ♦ — Low  victims  (Predicted) 

Non  victims  (Predicted) 


—  --High-chronic  victims  (Observed) 
----Early  victims  (Observed) 

- Moderate-emerging  victims  (Observed) 

- Low  victims  (Observed) 

Non  victims  (Observed) 


Figure  2.  Children’s  predicted  and  observed  peer  victimization  trajectories  from  kindergarten  to  Grade  12 
based  on  5-class  solution  consisting  of  high-chronic  victims  (24.0%),  early  victims  (25.8%),  moderate-emerging 
victims  (17.8%),  low  victims  (25.8%),  and  nonvictims  (6.5%). 


In  addition  to  examining  the  effects  of  children’s  peer  victim¬ 
ization  trajectories,  these  models  also  accounted  for  gender  differ¬ 
ences  and  whether  or  not  children  made  the  transition  to  middle 
school.  Gender  and  middle  school  transition  were  specified  as 
covariate  (main)  effects  and  regressed  on  the  latent  intercept  and 
slope  factors.  A  series  of  models  were  also  estimated  to  test  for 
gender  by  victimization  class  interaction  effects.  These  interaction 
effects  were  consistently  nonsignificant  and  did  not  improve 
model  fit.  Thus,  these  interaction  effects  are  not  reported  here,  and 
more  parsimonious  models  are  presented  without  interaction  ef¬ 
fects.  Results  (i.e.,  estimates  and  significance  tests)  for  these 
models  are  presented  in  Table  4  and  illustrated  (for  interpretative 
purposes)  in  Figure  3.  Notably,  although  many  of  the  trajectories 
illustrated  in  Figure  3  appeared  to  be  different  from  one  another, 
suggestive  of  subtype  differences,  these  differences  should  be 
assessed  with  consideration  of  the  significance  tests  reported  in 
Table  4  to  account  for  the  variability  (standard  errors)  in  these 
estimated  trajectories. 

School  engagement.  The  conditional  piecewise  growth  model 
for  school  liking  had  adequate  fit  (y2  —  120.89,  df  =  38,  p  <  .001 ; 


RMSEA  =  .08;  SRMR  =  .05).  Furthermore,  a  nested  model 
comparison  (Ay2  =  120.89,  df  =  8,  p  <  .001)  revealed  that  the 
piecewise  model  had  better  fit  compared  to  a  linear  growth  model 
(X2  =  196.13,  df=  46,  p  <  .001;  RMSEA  =  .09;  SRMR  =  .07). 
This  model  revealed  a  developmental  pattern  in  which  children’s 
school  liking  trajectories  were  highest  in  kindergarten  and  exhib¬ 
ited  a  steep  decline  through  the  grade  school  years  (i.e.,  Grade  6); 
however,  these  trajectories  appeared  to  level  off  and  become  more 
stable  in  middle  and  high  school  (i.e..  Grades  6  to  12;  see  Figure 
3  top  left).  Controlling  for  gender  and  the  middle  school  transition, 
the  results  indicated  that  early  victims  had  significantly  lower  rates 
of  school  liking  in  kindergarten  compared  to  the  reference  group 
(i.e.,  low  victims;  Mintercept  =  4.42).  However,  by  Grade  12, 
high-chronic  victims  had  lower  rates  of  school  liking,  and  the 
effect  for  early  victims  was  attenuated.  Although  there  were  no 
significant  slope  effects  (i.e.,  differences)  between  victimization 
classes,  the  results  revealed  a  decline  in  school  liking  for  low- 
victims  during  the  early  grade  school  years  (Mslope  =  —.33,  p  < 
.001).  In  addition  to  the  victimization  effects,  boys  had  a  more 
significant  decline  in  school  liking  during  the  early  grade  school 
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Table  4 


Estimates  for  Conditional  Growth  Models  Examining  Children's  Academic  Adjustment  Trajectories  by  Peer  Victimization 
Trajectory  Class 


School  liking 

School 

avoidance 

Independent 

participation 

Perceived 

academic 

competence 

Math 

performance 

Reading 

performance 

Predictors 

Est. 

SE 

Est. 

SE 

Est. 

SE 

Est. 

SE 

Est. 

SE 

Est. 

SE 

Baseline  Effects 

Moderate-emerging 

.03 

.15 

-.09 

.19 

-.30*** 

.08 

-.16 

.10 

-2.36 

1.79 

-5.35** 

2.09 

Early 

-.31* 

.13 

.63*** 

.17 

-.12 

.07 

-.08 

.09 

1.20 

1.57 

-1.42 

1.84 

High-chronic 

-.24 

.14 

.26 

.17 

.07 

_  49*** 

.09 

-4.54*’ 

1.63 

-7.64*** 

1.91 

Gender 

.02 

.10 

.11 

.13 

-.15** 

.06 

.12 

.07 

-2.14 

1.23 

-1.78 

1.44 

M.S.  transition 

-.04 

.13 

.14 

.16 

-.08 

.07 

.08 

.08 

3.40* 

1.57 

-2.27 

1.80 

Grade  12  Effects 

Moderate-emerging 

-.20 

.17 

.12 

.18 

-.21* 

.08 

-^2** 

.11 

-5.80’ 

2.29 

-3.36 

2.15 

Early 

-.17 

.14 

-.09 

.15 

-.05 

.07 

-.07 

.09 

-1.46 

1.98 

-.79 

1.83 

High-chronic 

-.32* 

.16 

.40* 

.17 

-.35*** 

.08 

4  j  *** 

.10 

_7  09*** 

2.1 1 

-2.91 

1.96 

Gender 

-.22 

.11 

.11 

.12 

_ 

.06 

.03 

.07 

-.20 

1.57 

.51 

1.46 

M.S.  transition 

-.13 

.14 

.10 

.16 

-.13 

.07 

-.03 

.09 

-4.85* 

1.98 

-4.68** 

1.82 

Slope  Effects  (K-6) 

Moderate-emerging 

-.09 

.06 

.07 

.08 

.01 

.02 

-.04 

.03 

-2.47* 

1.10 

.15 

.79 

Early 

.06 

.06 

-.20** 

.07 

.01 

.02 

.00 

.03 

-2.23* 

.97 

-.23 

.69 

High-chronic 

-.03 

.06 

-.07 

.07 

.00 

.02 

.02 

.03 

-2.44* 

1.01 

1.24 

.72 

Gender 

-.10* 

.04 

.07 

.05 

-.01 

.01 

-.02 

.02 

-.10 

.76 

.41 

.54 

M.S.  transition 

-.02 

.06 

-.04 

.07 

-.01 

.02 

-.03 

.03 

-2.05* 

.96 

1.34* 

.68 

Slope  Effects  (G6-G12) 

Moderate-emergi  ng 

.01 

.06 

.00 

.08 

.01 

.02 

-.04 

.03 

.50 

.58 

.56 

.61 

Early 

-.01 

.06 

-.04 

.07 

.01 

.02 

.00 

.03 

.60 

.49 

.36 

.51 

High-chronic 

.00 

.06 

.12 

.07 

.00 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.77 

.54 

.75 

.56 

Gender 

.02 

.04 

-.07 

.05 

-.01 

.01 

-.02 

.02 

.71 

.40 

.49 

.41 

M.S.  transition 

-.01 

.06 

.03 

.07 

-.01 

.02 

-.03 

.03 

-1.39** 

.50 

1  7Q*** 

.51 

Note.  For  gender,  0  —  female,  1  —  male;  M.S.  —  middle  school;  G  =  grade.  For  all  growth  models,  the  low  victim  trajectory  class  served  as  the  reference 
group. 

>  <  .05.  *><.01.  **><.001. 


years  than  girls  and  subsequently  lower  levels  of  school  liking  by 
Grade  12.  Making  the  middle  school  transition  was  not  associated 
with  students’  school  liking  trajectories. 

The  conditional  piecewise  growth  model  for  school  avoidance 
had  adequate  model  fit  (y2  =  84.31,  df  —  38,  p  <  .001;  RMSEA  = 
.06;  SRMR  =  .04;  see  Figure  3  top  middle).  Furthermore,  a  nested 
model  comparison  (Ay2  =  16.57,  df  =  8,  p  =  .03)  revealed  that 
the  piecewise  model  had  better  fit  compared  to  a  linear  growth 
model  (x2  =  100.88,  df=  46,  p  <  .001;  RMSEA  =  .06;  SRMR  = 
.05).  Compared  to  low  victims  (Mintercept  =  2.41),  early  victims 
had  significantly  higher  rates  of  school  avoidance  in  kindergarten; 
however,  they  also  had  a  significant  decline  in  school  avoidance 
during  the  early  schooling  years  (i.e.,  K-6)  and  were  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  different  from  low  victims  by  Grade  12.  By  Grade  12, 
high-chronic  victims  had  significantly  higher  school  avoidance 
than  low  victims. 

The  conditional  piecewise  growth  model  for  independent  par¬ 
ticipation  resulted  in  estimation  problems,  but  the  linear  growth 
model  had  adequate  model  fit  (y2  =  84.12,  df  —  44,  p  <  .001; 
RMSEA  =  .05;  SRMR  =  .07;  see  Figure  3  top  right).  Compared 
to  low  victims  (Mintercept  =  2.56),  moderate-emerging  and  high- 
chronic  victims  had  significantly  lower  levels  of  independent 
participation  in  kindergarten,  which  were  sustained  until  Grade  12. 
In  addition  to  the  victimization  effects,  boys  consistently  had  lower 
levels  of  independent  participation. 

Perceived  academic  competence.  In  contrast  to  the  other 
academic  indicators,  the  baseline  assessment  for  perceived  aca¬ 


demic  competence  was  not  collected  until  Grade  4.  For  this  reason, 
a  linear  rather  than  a  piecewise  growth  model  was  used  to  assess 
slope  differences  in  children’s  trajectories  from  Grades  4  to  12. 
This  model  had  adequate  fit  (y2  =  55.56,  df  =  24,  p  <  .001; 
RMSEA  =  .06;  SRMR  =  .06;  see  Figure  3,  bottom  left).  In  Grade 
4,  compared  to  low  victims  (Mintercept  —  3.25),  high-chronic  vic¬ 
tims  had  lower  academic  competence,  and  this  effect  was  sustained 
until  Grade  12.  Although  significant  slope  effects  were  absent,  by 
Grade  12  the  moderate-emerging  victims  also  had  significantly 
lower  academic  competence  than  low-victims. 

Academic  achievement.  Conditional  latent  growth  models 
were  also  estimated  to  assess  children’s  math  and  reading  perfor¬ 
mance  from  Grades  2  to  12.  The  piecewise  model  for  math 
performance  resulted  in  adequate  fit  (y2  =  81.56,  df  =  27,  p  < 
.001;  RMSEA  =  .07;  SRMR  =  .04).  Moreover,  compared  to  a 
linear  growth  model  (y2  =  213.34,  df  =  35,  p  <  .001;  RMSEA  = 
.12;  SRMR  =  .08),  the  piecewise  model  exhibited  better  fit 
(Ay2  =  131.78,  df  =  8,  p  <  .001).  The  piecewise  model  (see 
Figure  3,  bottom  middle)  revealed  a  developmental  pattern  in 
which  children’s  math  performance  trajectories  increased  from 
Grades  2  through  6,  and  then  declined  thereafter.  Compared  to  low 
victims  ( Mintercept  =  98.0),  high-chronic  victims  had  significantly 
lower  math  performance  in  Grade  2  that  was  sustained  until  Grade 
12,  despite  this  normative  change  in  scores  over  time.  Moreover, 
by  Grade  12,  the  moderate-emerging  victims  also  had  significantly 
lower  math  performance  than  low  victims.  Compared  to  low 
victims  who  had  a  significant  increase  in  math  performance  from 
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Figure  3.  Children’s  predicted  academic  trajectories  by  victimization  classes. 


Grades  2  to  6  ( Mslope  =  4.16,  p  <  .001),  all  three  victims  groups 
(early,  moderate-emerging,  and  high-chronic)  were  found  to  have 
significantly  less  pronounced  gains  in  math  performance  during 
these  grades.  A  middle-school  transition  effect  also  was  detected, 
such  that  children  who  made  the  transition  showed  more  signifi¬ 
cant  declines  in  their  performance  over  time  and  had  lower  math 
performance  by  Grade  12. 

The  conditional  piecewise  growth  model  for  reading  perfor¬ 
mance  had  adequate  model  fit  (\2  =  48.55,  df  =  27,  p  <  .01; 
RMSEA  =  .05;  SRMR  =  .02).  Moreover,  compared  to  a  linear 
growth  model  (x2  =  70.27,  df  =  35,  p  <  .001;  RMSEA  =  .05; 
SRMR  =  .05),  the  piecewise  model  exhibited  better  fit  (Ax2  = 
21.72,  df  =  8,  p  <  .01;  see  Figure  3  bottom  right).  In  Grade  2, 
compared  to  low  victims  (Mintercept  =  106.50),  the  moderate- 
emerging  and  high-chronic  victims  had  significantly  lower  reading 
performance,  but  these  effects  were  attenuated  by  Grade  12.  Chil¬ 
dren  who  made  the  middle-school  transition  showed  more  signif¬ 
icant  declines  in  their  performance  in  subsequent  years  and  had 
lower  reading  performance  by  Grade  1 2. 

Discussion 

The  results  of  this  study  make  three  important  contributions  to 
what  is  known  about  peer  victimization  in  educational  settings. 
First,  the  data  provide  a  more  complete  descriptive  account  of  the 
overall  prevalence,  stability,  and  developmental  course  of  peer 


victimization  across  the  entire  period  of  formal  schooling  (i.e.,  the 
K-12  school  years) — a  substantially  longer  epoch  than  has  been 
investigated  to  date.  Second,  the  findings  not  only  corroborate 
prior  research  by  suggesting  that  there  are  multiple  subtypes  of 
children  who  are  more  or  less  victimized  (i.e.,  within-sample 
subtypes),  but  also  extend  past  evidence  by  providing  a  more 
complete  picture  of  the  temporal  patterning  of  victimization  (i.e., 
trajectories  throughout  formal  schooling)  for  children  who  are 
members  of  specific  classes  (i.e.,  subtype  trajectories).  Third, 
because  multiple  indicators  of  academic  performance  were  exam¬ 
ined  from  Grades  K  to  12,  this  study’s  findings  provide  novel 
insights  into  the  long-term  associations  between  specific  victim¬ 
ization  trajectories,  achievement,  and  focal  achievement  precur¬ 
sors. 

Peer  Victimization:  Prevalence,  Normative  Trends, 
and  Differential  Trajectories  From  Grades  K  to  12 

Prevalence  and  normative  trends.  Our  estimations  of  vic¬ 
timization’s  prevalence  were  consistent  with  prior  investigators’ 
conclusions  about  age-related  or  temporal  changes  (see  Nylund  et 
al.,  2007;  Reavis  et  al.,  2010;  Rudolph  et  al.,  2011).  First,  the 
proportion  of  victims  identified  differed  significantly  by  age  or 
grade  level.  Second,  the  prevalence  of  victimization  was  higher  in 
earlier  as  opposed  to  later  school  years.  Unlike  prior  findings, 
however,  which  have  been  limited  to  specific  intervals  of  school- 
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ing  (e.g..  Grades  K— 5,  7—8)  and  conflicting  in  their  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  developmental  trends,  data  from  this  study  suggest  that 
prevalence  rates  undergo  a  continuous  reduction  in  magnitude 
across  the  entire  span  of  formal  schooling.  Third,  although  boys  on 
average  appeared  to  experience  somewhat  higher  levels  of  victim¬ 
ization  than  girls,  the  normative  trends  for  both  genders  were 
nearly  identical. 

At  present,  there  is  little  basis  for  understanding  why  normative 
estimations  of  the  prevalence  of  peer  victimization  show  a  pro¬ 
gressive  decline  across  the  school  years,  as  found  here.  Method¬ 
ological  explanations  are  conceivable,  such  as  the  premise  that  the 
observed  decline  in  prevalence  is  an  artifact  of  self-report  assess¬ 
ment  (e.g.,  younger  children  are  more  willing  to  report  victimiza¬ 
tion;  children  may  relax  their  definitions  of  peer  aggression  as  they 
mature,  etc.).  However,  evidence  attesting  to  this  instrument’s 
measurement  invariance  and  validity  (Ladd  &  Kochenderfer-Ladd 
2002)  argue  against  the  credibility  of  these  interpretations. 

Alternatively,  if  prevalence  does  decline  progressively  across 
grades,  as  our  findings  and  others  suggest,  then  it  becomes  impor¬ 
tant  to  understand  its  determinants.  Unfortunately,  as  of  yet,  no 
theory  speaks  to  developmental  vicissitudes  in  peer  victimization. 
However,  in  the  search  for  explanations,  various  maturational  and 
socialization  processes  deserve  consideration,  including  those  that 
likely  decrease  children’s  involvement  in  bullying  and  other  forms 
of  peer  aggression.  These  include  changes  in  children’s  maturity 
(e.g.,  growth  in  moral  reasoning,  perspective  taking,  empathy, 
etc.),  social  environments  (e.g.,  movement  toward  selective  peer 
environments,  peer  niche  seeking  at  later  grade  levels),  and  social¬ 
ization  processes  (e.g.,  increasing  sanctions  against  bullying  and 
aggression). 

Differential  trajectories.  Not  only  do  our  findings  suggest 
that,  normatively,  the  prevalence  of  peer  victimization  declines 
across  formal  school  years,  but  for  the  sample  as  a  whole,  the 
results  show  that  frequency — as  reflected  in  average  victimization 
scores — does  as  well.  However,  the  latter  normative  trend  was  not 
representative  of  all  children’s  victimization  experiences.  Rather, 
substantial  intraindividual  differences  were  found  in  the  frequency 
and  continuity  of  children’s  peer  victimization  trajectories  across 
the  K-12  school  years. 

Each  of  the  five  victimization  trajectories  we  identified  was 
consistent  with  expectations  or  previously  reported  findings.  As 
hypothesized,  two  of  these  subtypes  contained  participants  who 
were  nearly  opposites:  children  who  were  rarely  victimized  (i.e., 
nonvictims),  and  children  who  were  severely  and  chronically  vic¬ 
timized  (i.e.,  chronic  victims;  e.g.,  Biggs  et  al.,  2010;  Boivin  et  al., 
2010;  Sumter  et  al.,  2012).  The  third  group,  termed  “early  victims” 
(initially  high  followed  by  a  steep,  continuous  decline),  had  what 
prior  investigators  have  labeled  “rapidly  decreasing”  or  “desister" 
trajectories  (e.g.,  Biggs  et  al.,  2010;  Goldbaum  et  al.,  2003).  Of  the 
two  moderately  victimized  subtypes,  the  low  group  had  a  trajec¬ 
tory  similar  to  that  reported  by  Sumter  et  al.  (2012;  i.e.,  “moderate- 
decreasing”),  and  the  moderate-emerging  group  followed  a  course 
similar  to  one  reported  by  Goldbaum  et  al.,  2003  (i.e.,  “late- 
onset”).  Compared  to  past  studies,  however,  the  subtypes  identi¬ 
fied  in  this  study  are  significant  because,  rather  than  describing 
trajectories  across  a  few  grade  levels  or  isolated  schooling  epochs, 
as  has  been  typical,  these  subtypes  characterize  victimization  ex¬ 
periences  that  transcend  children’s  entire  school  careers. 


These  patterns  in  the  continuity  of  peer  victimization  in  educa¬ 
tional  settings  present  educators  with  both  bad  news  and  good 
news.  First  the  bad  news:  Sadly,  the  discovery  of  a  high-decreasing 
or  chronic  victim  subtype  suggests  that,  for  a  substantial  number  of 
children  (24%  of  our  sample),  moderate  to  severe  peer  victimiza¬ 
tion  is  a  stable  or  enduring  part  of  their  educational  experience 
throughout  formal  schooling.  Although  the  frequency  of  victim¬ 
ization  for  children  in  this  subtype  declined  across  grades,  as  was 
the  norm,  it  nonetheless  remained  as  high  as  (and  most  often 
higher  than)  the  levels  documented  for  children  in  all  other  sub- 
types.  Another  piece  of  bad  news  was  the  pattern  found  for  the 
moderate-emerging  victim  subtype  (17.8%  of  our  sample).  These 
children  started  school  with  moderate  victimization  levels,  but 
their  exposure  to  peer  aggression  did  not  decline,  as  was  the  norm 
for  all  other  children,  but  increased  across  the  late  elementary  and 
middle  school  years  before  diminishing  to  the  level  observed  for 
chronic  victims.  It  might  be  argued  that  this  data  pattern  lends 
support  to  the  claim  that  victimization  “peaks”  during  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  middle  school  (e.g.,  Nylund  et  al.,  2007).  However,  the  fact 
that  this  trajectory  was  evident  in  a  small  proportion  of  the  sample 
and  not  characteristic  of  most  children  implies  that  there  may  only 
be  a  subset  of  children  for  whom  this  conclusion  applies.  For  most 
children,  there  seems  to  be  a  normative  decline  in  victimization 
throughout  this  period. 

The  good  news  is  that  we  also  found  groups  of  children  who, 
although  victimized  at  moderate  to  high  levels  as  they  began 
school  (i.e.,  early,  low  subtypes),  essentially  “recovered”  as  they 
moved  through  the  grades.  By  the  time  these  children  reached  high 
school,  their  average  victimization  scores  were  similar  to  nonvic¬ 
tims.  These  two  groups  warrant  further  investigative  attention 
because  understanding  what  drives  desistence  could  have  impor¬ 
tant  implications  for  prevention  and  intervention  research.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  design  of  this  study  precluded  opportunities  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  might  account  for  the  desistence  exhibited  by  children 
in  these  trajectory  subtypes.  One  hypothesis  that  merits  consider¬ 
ation  in  future  studies  is  that  the  children  who  are  represented 
within  these  subtypes  (i.e.,  “desisters”)  possess  certain  psycholog¬ 
ical  or  social  resources  that  allow  them  to  overcome  early  victim¬ 
ization  experiences  (e.g.,  more  friendships,  social  competence, 
adaptive  coping  responses,  etc.). 

Victimization  Trajectories  and  Academic  Performance 
Across  Grades  K-12 

This  study’s  results  corroborate  the  inverse  relation  between 
peer  victimization  and  children’s  academic  performance  that 
has  been  reported  previously  (see  Nakamoto  &  Schwartz, 
2010).  Furthermore,  the  findings  extend  what  is  known  by 
clarifying  how  each  of  the  identified,  long-term  victimization 
patterns  is  related  to  specific  aspects  of  school  engagement  and 
achievement. 

School  engagement.  Particular  victimization  trajectories 
were  found  to  be  associated  with  all  of  the  investigated  aspects 
of  school  engagement.  School  liking  was  an  indicator  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  emotional  engagement  toward  school.  Normatively, 
these  feelings  became  less  positive  over  the  course  of  formal 
schooling — a  trend  that  is  consistent  with  evidence  (see  Ladd  et 
al.,  2000)  suggesting  that  liking  begins  high  because  children 
initially  underestimate  the  demands  of  schoolwork,  but  declines 
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as  they  develop  more  realistic  feelings  toward  school.  Differ¬ 
ences  by  gender  were  found  in  that  boys’  school  liking  declined 
at  a  significantly  faster  rate  than  did  girls’  during  elementary 
school,  and  by  the  end  of  formal  schooling,  boys'  levels  of 
school  liking  were  significantly  lower  than  girls’. 

School  liking  was  also  linked  with  specific  victimization 
trajectories.  At  the  start  of  school,  the  children  who  liked  school 
least  were  those  who  reported  the  highest  levels  of  victimiza¬ 
tion.  Early  victims  had  the  lowest  levels  of  school  liking  in 
kindergarten  and,  as  a  group,  differed  significantly  from  their 
counterparts  in  the  low  group.  For  children  in  the  high-chronic 
group,  school  liking  began  low  (although  not  significantly  so, 
relative  to  the  low  group)  and,  unlike  children  in  the  early 
group,  remained  low  throughout  their  school  careers.  By  Grade 
12,  the  high-chronic  group’s  school  liking  scores  were  signifi¬ 
cantly  lower  than  the  low  group.  These  findings  are  consistent 
with  the  view  that  children’s  dislike  of  school  is  partially  rooted 
in  painful  peer  experiences  in  that  context,  and  that  these 
experiences  can  take  a  lasting  toll  on  children’s  emotional 
engagement.  Support  was  also  found,  however,  for  the  recovery 
hypothesis  in  that,  by  Grade  12,  school  liking  did  not  differ 
significantly  for  early  versus  low  victims. 

School  avoidance  was  conceptualized  as  an  indicator  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  motivation  to  evade  the  school  context.  Low  to  modest 
levels  of  school  avoidance  were  exhibited  by  most  students 
across  time  with  the  exceptions  of  chronic  and  early  victims. 
Moreover,  support  was  found  for  both  the  chronic  stress  hy¬ 
pothesis  and  recovery  hypothesis.  Specifically,  consistent  with 
a  chronic  stress  hypothesis,  school  avoidance  increased  for 
high-chronic  victims  to  the  point  that,  by  Grade  12,  it  was 
significantly  higher  than  levels  exhibited  by  low  victims.  Con¬ 
sistent  with  the  recovery  hypothesis,  for  early  victims,  school 
avoidance  tendencies  decreased  to  levels  similar  to  low  victims, 
reflecting  reduced  risk  for  peer  victimization. 

In  kindergarten,  however,  it  was  the  early  victim  group  and 
not  the  chronic  victim  group  that  manifested  significantly 
higher  levels  of  school  avoidance  relative  to  low  victims.  This 
finding  was  unexpected  because,  at  this  point  in  their  schooling, 
children  in  both  groups  were  reporting  similar  levels  of  victim¬ 
ization.  This  discrepancy  might  be  attributable  to  factors  that 
were  not  assessed  in  this  study  (e.g.,  between  group  differences 
in  child  temperament,  behavior,  family  circumstances)  and 
raises  the  possibility  that  children  who  are  destined  to  escape 
victimization  differ  in  important  ways  from  those  that  are  not. 
Data  from  this  study  suggests  that  early  victims  were  academ¬ 
ically  more  prepared  and  engaged  in  kindergarten  than  were 
chronic  victims.  Such  children,  because  of  their  greater  invest¬ 
ment  in  school  (i.e.,  higher  engagement,  achievement),  may 
have  had  stronger  initial  reactions  to  victimization  (i.e.,  higher 
avoidance  responses),  but  greater  resources  for  overcoming 
victimization  and  its  effects  in  the  long  run. 

Independent  participation  indexed  children’s  propensity  to 
take  initiative  toward  classroom  activities.  Girls  exhibited 
higher  levels  of  this  form  of  behavioral  engagement  relative  to 
boys,  and,  normatively,  modest  albeit  nonsignificant  declines  in 
independent  participation  occurred  across  the  course  of  formal 
schooling.  When  examined  by  trajectory  groups,  this  aspect  of 
school  engagement  was  significantly  lower  for  the  high-chronic 
and  moderate  emerging  subtypes.  Specifically,  compared  to  low 


victims,  children  in  the  high-chronic  and  moderate-emerging 
victimization  groups  not  only  had  significantly  lower  levels  of 
independent  participation  in  kindergarten,  but  also  retained 
these  positions  throughout  their  school  careers. 

Although  lower  independent  participation  in  kindergarten 
was  hypothesized  for  the  high-chronic  group,  this  difference 
was  not  expected  for  the  moderate-emerging  subtype  until  later 
grades  (i.e.,  paralleling  the  pattern  of  increasing  victimization). 
Thus,  it  was  surprising  that  this  group’s  participation  trajectory 
during  the  early  grades — a  period  during  which  its  members 
reported  only  moderate  victimization — resembled  that  of  the 
chronic  group.  This  finding  raises  the  possibility  that  low 
classroom  participation  may  be  not  only  a  consequence  of 
victimization,  but  also  an  initial  risk  factor.  That  is,  children  in 
the  moderate  emerging  group  may  have  differed  from  their 
chronic  counterparts  in  ways  that  made  them  not  only  less 
engaged  in  school  but  also  more  vulnerable  to  victimization  as 
they  matured.  Such  a  profile,  for  example,  might  be  manifested 
by  passive  or  withdrawn  children.  Children  with  these  propen¬ 
sities  are  likely  to  have  persistent  difficulties  with  classroom 
participation,  and  evidence  suggests  that  their  risk  for  peer 
victimization  increases  as  they  approach  preadolescence 
(Younger,  Gentile,  &  Burgess,  1993).  Of  course,  these  inter¬ 
pretations  are  speculative,  and  further  research  is  needed  to 
understand  why  some  children’s  risk  for  victimization  increases 
as  they  progress  through  school. 

Academic  self-perceptions.  Support  was  found  for  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  victimized  children  tend  to  have  lower  estimations 
of  their  academic  competence.  High-chronic  victims’  estimates 
of  their  academic  competence  were  significantly  lower  than 
those  of  low  victims  beginning  in  kindergarten  and  remained 
this  way  across  their  entire  school  careers.  Children  who  be¬ 
came  more  victimized  over  time  (i.e.,  moderate-emerging  vic¬ 
tims)  were  not  inclined  to  see  themselves  as  less  academically 
competent  in  kindergarten,  but  did  so  by  Grade  12,  consistent 
with  chronic  stress  perspectives.  These  results  support  the  view 
that  victimized  children  are  less  likely  than  their  nonvictimized 
counterparts  to  receive  support  (e.g.,  peer  affirmation)  or  have 
peer-mediated  classroom  experiences  that  contribute  to  their 
sense  of  academic  competence. 

Achievement.  Findings  were  consistent  with  the  conclusion 
that  peer  victimization  is  associated  with  lower  achievement 
(Nakamoto  &  Schwartz,  2010).  However,  evidence  from  this 
investigation  provides  a  more  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
temporal  patterning  of  this  relation  across  the  formal  school 
years,  and  implies  that  the  strength  of  this  association  varies  not 
only  with  victimization  trajectories,  but  also  by  type  of  achieve¬ 
ment. 

For  math  achievement,  the  norm  was  for  standard  scores  to 
rise  during  the  grade-  and  middle-schpol  years  and  then  decline 
during  high  school.  However,  the  rates  and  levels  of  this  facet 
of  achievement  varied  significantly  by  trajectory  subtypes.  Two 
principal  patterns  of  association  merit  consideration.  First,  the 
evidence  lent  support  to  the  view  that  any  form  of  peer  victim¬ 
ization  disrupts  children’s  mathematics  achievement,  particu¬ 
larly  during  earlier  or  foundational  years  of  schooling.  For 
children  in  all  three  victimization  subtypes  (early,  moderate- 
emerging,  and  high-chronic),  growth  in  math  achievement  from 
Grades  2  through  6  was  significantly  slower  than  the  rate 
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observed  for  low  victims.  Second,  the  lowest  levels  of  mathe¬ 
matics  achievement  were  linked  with  chronic  and  emergent 
(increasing)  victimization  patterns.  Consistent  with  the  chronic 
stress  hypothesis,  children  in  the  high-chronic  subtype  had  math 
achievement  that  was  significantly  lower  than  low  victims,  and 
this  difference  was  apparent  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
formal  schooling.  Those  whose  victimization  began  at  moderate 
levels  but  increased  over  time  had  significantly  lower  math 
achievement  by  Grade  12. 

Standard  scores  for  reading  exhibited,  on  the  norm,  more 
continuity  across  grades  than  did  math  scores  and,  when  con¬ 
trasted  for  victimization  subtypes,  stronger  differences  at  earlier 
rather  than  later  grades.  As  with  math  achievement,  member¬ 
ship  in  the  chronic  and  emergent  (increasing)  victimization 
subtypes  was  associated  with  significantly  lower  reading 
achievement  in  Grade  2  (compared  to  low  victims).  However,  in 
contrast  to  math  achievement,  the  children  in  these  groups  no 
longer  differed  from  their  low-victim  counterparts  at  Grade  12. 
This  was  the  only  instance  in  which  chronic  victimization  was 
not  associated  with  lasting  academic  difficulties. 

Limitations  and  Future  Directions 

Several  limitations  of  past  research  were  addressed  in  this 
study  by  mapping  peer  victimization’s  prevalence  and  norma¬ 
tive  (mean)  trends,  trajectory  subtypes  (classes),  and  academic 
linkages  across  the  entire  period  of  formal  schooling.  These 
strengths,  however,  were  accompanied  by  certain  limitations 
that  should  be  considered  in  the  context  of  the  study’s  findings. 
First,  the  sampled  school  environments,  particularly  those  in¬ 
corporating  transitions  from  self-contained  classrooms  (primary 
schools)  to  school  environments  where  students  attend  classes 
with  different  teachers  and  students  (middle  and  secondary 
schools),  could  have  influenced  the  identified  victimization 
trajectory  subtypes  and  their  academic  associations.  Although 
such  influences  were  not  in  evidence  (e.g.,  accounting  for 
transition  timing  in  analyses  failed  to  support  this  premise),  it 
remains  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  reported  findings 
generalize  to  other  types  of  school  or  cultural  contexts.  Second, 
although  findings  were  consistent  with  the  premise  that  peer 
victimization  drives  academic  maladjustment,  other  hypotheses 
(e.g.,  academic  difficulties  engender  victimization)  merit  con¬ 
sideration  and  should  be  evaluated  in  future  studies.  Third, 
although  the  cited  advantages  of  self-report  methods  led  us  to 
utilize  this  strategy  for  select  focal  constructs,  the  use  of  addi¬ 
tional  methods,  including  multimethod  assessment  strategies, 
would  strengthen  future  work.  Fourth,  it  is  possible  that  attrition 
during  the  later  years  of  this  study  (i.e.,  high  school)  might  have 
made  some  findings  more  representative  or  reliable  for  girls 
than  for  boys.  However,  by  accounting  for  gender  differences  in 
each  model,  this  was  unlikely. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

At  the  broadest  level,  the  results  imply  that  not  only  is  peer 
victimization  negatively  associated  with  achievement,  but  it  is 
also  inversely  related  to  several  forms  of  academic  engagement 
and  self-perceptions,  all  of  which  have  been  established  as 
achievement  precursors.  As  a  potential  determinant,  it  is  con¬ 


ceivable  that  peer  victimization’s  toll  on  children’s  achieve¬ 
ment  stems  from  its  capacity  to  undermine  children’s  school 
engagement.  These  interconnections,  and  potential  mediated 
relations,  warrant  further  investigative  attention. 

Support  for  the  hypothesis  that  victimization  is  especially 
disruptive  during  the  foundational  period  (K— 5)  was  found  for 
mathematics  but  not  reading  achievement.  During  Grades  2 
through  6,  membership  in  any  of  the  victimization  subtypes 
(early,  moderate-emerging,  and  high-chronic)  was  associated 
with  lesser  growth  in  mathematics,  relative  to  low  victims. 
These  findings  raise  the  possibility  that  early  mathematics 
learning,  more  so  than  reading,  is  hindered  by  peer  victimiza¬ 
tion.  If  this  supposition  receives  additional  support  (e.g.,  rep¬ 
lication),  then  the  processes  that  underlie  such  a  relation  merit 
explication.  Victimization’s  role  in  disrupting  early  math 
achievement  might,  for  example,  be  mediated  through  its  ef¬ 
fects  on  children’s  emotions  (e.g.,  dysregulation  due  to  anger, 
anxiety),  mental  states  (e.g.,  poor  concentration,  reduced  ability 
to  perform  mental  manipulations),  or  school  engagement  (e.g., 
excessive  absences). 

The  findings  also  help  to  clarify  how  specific,  long-term 
victimization  patterns  are  associated  with  children’s  school 
engagement  and  achievement.  Consistent  with  a  chronic  stress 
hypothesis,  severe  and  enduring  victimization,  best  exemplified 
by  the  high-chronic  trajectory  subtype,  was  often  related  to 
lower — and  typically  prolonged — disparities  in  school  engage¬ 
ment,  academic  self-perceptions,  and  achievement.  In  large 
part,  results  for  the  other  victimization  subtypes  showed  that, 
when  children  became  more  victimized  over  time,  they  tended 
to  exhibit  lower  or  declining  scores  on  these  same  academic 
indicators,  and  when  they  became  less  victimized  over  time 
(i.e.,  early  victims),  they  exhibited  higher  or  increasing  scores  on 
these  indicators  (i.e.,  data  suggestive  of  “recovery”).  Overall,  these 
findings  support — but  do  not  confirm — a  victimization-as-cause 
perspective  (Nakamoto  &  Schwartz,  2010;  Schwartz  et  al.,  2005) 
in  which  it  is  argued  that  academic  debilities  are  partially  rooted  in 
painful  experiences  that  schoolmates  perpetrate  on  children. 
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This  study  examined  the  short-  and  long-term  effects  of  self-enhancement  (i.e.,  overreporting  of 
academic  grades)  on  academic  self-concept  and  academic  achievement.  A  total  of  916,  719,  and  647 
students  participated  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  waves  of  assessment,  respectively  (mean  age  at  T1  — 
15.6  years).  At  each  assessment,  students  reported  their  last  midterm  grades  and  their  self-concepts  in 
mathematics,  German,  English,  and  French.  Actual  midterm  grades  were  obtained  from  the  school 
administrations.  Results  showed  that  self-enhancement  was  positively  associated  with  self-concept  in  the 
short  term.  However,  in  the  long  term,  self-enhancement  was  directly  associated  with  stronger  decreases 
in  self-concept  and  indirectly  with  stronger  decreases  in  achievement  that  were  linked  to  inflated 
self-concepts.  Implications  for  research  and  educational  practice  are  discussed. 
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A  number  of  studies  from  different  research  fields  have  shown 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  portray  oneself  as  above  average  with 
respect  to  many  individual  characteristics  such  as  driving  skills 
(Svenson,  1981),  relationship  quality  (Rusbult,  Van  Lange,  Wild- 
schut,  Yovetich,  &  Verette,  2000),  well-being  (Goetz,  Ehret,  Jul- 
lien,  &  Hall,  2006;  Wojcik  &  Ditto,  2014),  and  intelligence 
(Brown,  2012).  This  tendency  is  generally  known  as  the  better- 
than-average  effect  and  is  motivated  by  self-enhancement  mech¬ 
anisms  (Alicke,  1985;  Brown,  1986).  Sedikides  and  Strube  (1997) 
defined  self-enhancement  as  “both  the  attempts  to  increase  the 
positivity  of  one’s  self-concept  (i.e.,  self-advancing)  and  attempts 
to  diminish  the  negativity  of  one’s  self-concept”  (i.e.,  self-protect¬ 
ing;  p.  147).  Self-enhancement  takes  on  very  different  forms  that 
have  been  described  along  several  bipolar  dimensions  (Sedikides 
&  Gregg,  2008)  such  as  public  versus  private  (i.e.,  toward  others 
vs.  oneself),  candid  versus  tactical  (i.e.,  based  on  opportunity  or 
planned),  and  relevant  versus  irrelevant  (i.e.,  in  domains  that  are 
relevant  or  irrelevant  for  one’s  self-evaluation). 
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The  conceptual  opposite  of  self-enhancement  is  self-handicapping. 
Self-handicapping  involves  erecting  performance-inhibiting  barriers 
to  either  protect  self-image  following  failure  (i.e.,  discounting)  or 
enhance  one’s  self-image  following  success  in  very  challenging  situ¬ 
ations  (i.e.,  augmenting;  Rhodewalt,  Morf,  Hazlett,  &  Fairfield, 
1991).  While  self-enhancement  is  expected  to  increase  long-term 
engagement  and  persistence  in  an  activity  (Taylor  &  Brown,  1994), 
self-handicapping  might  put  students  at  risk  of  decreased  performance 
in  the  long  run  (Schwinger,  Wirthwein,  Lemmer,  &  Steinmayr,  2014) 
even  though  they  might  be  able  to  maintain  a  stable  self- view  in  the 
short  term  (McCrea  &  Hirt,  2001),  which  shows  that  a  short-term 
effect  of  self-handicapping  might  actually  be  self-enhancement  (in 
one  of  its  forms;  i.e.,  maintaining  a  stable  self-concept).  Thus,  both 
self-enhancement  and  self-handicapping  are  aimed  at  optimizing/ 
maintaining  one’s  self- view,  but  their  long-term  effects  on  achieve¬ 
ment  might  be  different.  The  present  study  examined  the  short-  and 
long-term  effects  of  self-enhancement  on  academic  self-concept  and 
achievement. 

The  relevant  versus  irrelevant  dichotomy  of  self-enhancement 
highlights  how  self-enhancement  is  highest  with  respect  to  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics  that  individuals  consider  to  be  important 
(Brown,  2012).  In  the  academic  context,  one  important  personal 
characteristic  is  academic  achievement,1  which  we  consider  a 
latent  construct  typically  manifested  in  numerical  and  letter  grades. 
Achievement  is  often  measured  using  exams,  presentations,  and 
other  forms  of  academic  assessment  at  various  points  through  the 
semester  or  school  year.  Grades  are  a  very  salient  and  institution¬ 
alized  form  of  feedback;  thus,  from  the  students’  perspective, 


1  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  term  “achievement”  will  be  used  to 
indicate  academic  achievement  for  the  remainder  of  the  article. 
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grades  can  be  a  meaningful  source  of  information  from  which  their 
achievement  can  be  inferred  (Pekrun,  Hall,  Goetz,  &  Perry,  2014). 
As  such,  grades  can  exert  a  direct  influence  on  students’  academic 
self-concept2  (Niepel,  Brunner,  &  Preckel,  2014;  Preckel,  Niepel, 
Schneider,  &  Brunner,  2013)  and  self-evaluation  (Crocker,  Kar- 
pinski,  Quinn,  &  Chase,  2003). 

Given  the  subjective  relevance  of  academic  grades  and  the 
tendency  to  self-enhance  when  reporting  on  important  personal 
characteristics  (Brown,  2012),  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  general 
propensity  to  overreport  past  grades  has  been  observed  in  many 
studies.  Kuncel,  Crede,  and  Thomas  (2005)  reviewed  the  existing 
research  on  the  inaccuracy  of  self-reported  grade  point  averages 
(GPAs)  and  carried  out  a  meta-analysis  of  37  independent  samples 
encompassing  a  total  of  60.926  individuals.  The  authors  found  that 
students  tend  to  overreport  their  GPA  and  that  the  percentage  of 
students  overreporting  their  GPA  is  three  to  four  times  higher  than 
the  percentage  who  underreport.  Studies  on  the  validity  of  self- 
reported  grades  that  were  carried  out  after  the  meta-analysis  by 
Kuncel  et  al.  largely  confirmed  these  findings  (Dickhauser  & 
Plenter,  2005;  Gramzow  &  Willard,  2006;  Moller,  Streblow,  Pohl- 
mann,  &  Koller,  2006;  Schneider  &  Sparfeldt,  2016;  Schwartz  & 
Beaver,  2015;  Shaw  &  Mattem,  2009;  Sparfeldt,  Buch,  Rost,  & 
Lehmann,  2008;  Talento-Miller  &  Peyton,  2006).  In  particular,  all 
studies  but  one  (Shaw  &  Mattern,  2009)  replicated  the  significant 
tendency  to  overreport  grades. 

One  central  particularity  about  the  tendency  to  overreport  grades 
is  that  it  refers  to  past  achievement  rather  than  future  achievement. 
Past  achievement  is  usually  known  and  can  therefore  be  over- 
reported,  while  future  achievement  is  unknown  and  can  therefore 
only  be  over-estimated.  Thus,  when  it  come  to  evaluating  one’s 
performance,  the  temporal  perspective  is  central.  Willard  and 
Gramzow  (2008)  found  that  the  tendency  for  students  to  retrospec¬ 
tively  report  test  scores  that  were  higher  than  what  they  actually 
achieved  becomes  more  marked  with  increasing  temporal  distance. 
On  the  other  hand,  overestimating  future  grades  has  also  been 
conceptualized  as  a  form  of  self-enhancement  and  was  found  to  be 
negatively  associated  with  academic  achievement  (Buckelew, 
Byrd,  Key,  Thornton,  &  Merwin,  2013).  Self-enhancement  that 
refers  to  future  events  has  also  been  studied  in  research  on  cali¬ 
bration  of  self-concept  (Alexander,  2013).  Calibration  of  self- 
concept  is  therefore  a  specific  form  of  self-enhancement  that 
describes  the  match  between  one’s  perception  of  ability  (i.e., 
self-concept)  and  one’s  actual  ability  (e.g.,  task  performance;  Bol, 
Hacker,  O’Shea,  &  Allen,  2005):  Students  can  either  accurately 
(i.e.,  high  calibration)  or  inaccurately  (i.e.,  low  calibration)  judge 
their  ability.  Those  students  who  inaccurately  judge  their  ability 
can  be  further  divided  into  under-  and  overconfident  students  (as 
opposed  to  under-  and  overreporting  of  past  grades).  In  sum, 
overreporting  past  grades  and  overestimating  future  grades  (i.e., 
overconfident  calibration)  differ  in  that  past  grades  simply  need  to 
be  remembered  and  reported,  while  a  precise  calibration  of  one’s 
self  concept  is  needed  to  be  able  to  adequately  predict  one’s  future 
performance  (Chiu  &  Klassen,  2010).  In  the  present  study,  we 
focused  on  overreporting  of  past  grades. 

Although  there  is  a  paucity  of  research  that  has  examined  the 
psychological  mechanisms  that  underlie  the  tendency  to  overreport 
academic  grades,  there  is  evidence  suggesting  that  it  represents  a 
self-enhancement  mechanism.  Dickhauser  and  Plenter  (2005)  found 
that  overreporting  of  grades  was  positively  correlated  with  academic 


self-concept  in  the  domain  of  mathematics.  The  authors  suggested  that 
this  might  be  indicative  of  a  self-enhancement  mechanism  but  did  not 
expand  on  this  suggestion.  Similarly,  Gramzow  and  Willard  (2006) 
showed  that  GPA  exaggeration  is  associated  with  self-enhancement, 
and  Willard  and  Gramzow  (2008)  considered  the  tendency  to  report 
test  scores  as  higher  than  they  were  to  be  a  form  of  self-enhancement. 
Furthermore,  it  was  proposed  that  such  enhanced  self-reports  might  be 
explained  by  the  need  to  perceive  the  self  as  constantly  improving 
(Ross  &  Wilson,  2003).  Schwartz  and  Beaver  (2015)  argued  that  this 
need  might  be  motivated  by  the  pressure  to  obtain  good  grades  that  is 
experienced  in  school,  family,  and  peer  contexts.  Considering  that  the 
tendency  to  overreport  grades  has  been  observed  in  many  studies 
where  participants  knew  that  no  link  between  their  responses  and  their 
identity  was  possible  (i.e.,  when  completing  an  anonymous  self-report 
questionnaire),  it  can  be  assumed  that  this  specific  form  of  self¬ 
enhancement  might  be  private  rather  than  public.  Furthermore, 
Sedikides  and  Gregg  (2008)  discussed  that  self-enhancement  can  also 
manifest  itself  in  less  obvious  ways  than  individuals  explicitly  stating 
that  they  believe  to  be  above  average  with  respect  to  some  task. 
Reporting  about  past  grades  might  be  one  of  these  less  obvious 
manifestations  of  self-enhancement,  as  students  may  not  be  explicitly 
aware  that  their  report  will  be  used  to  determine  if  they  self-enhanced 
(i.e.,  implicit  assessment).  Thus,  it  might  be  assumed  that  overreport- 
ing  past  grades  might  be  candid  rather  than  tactical.  While  overre- 
porting  grades  has  been  interpreted  as  an  indicator  of  self¬ 
enhancement,  it  is  unclear  if  underreporting  grades  might  be 
interpreted  as  an  indicator  of  self-handicapping.  Thus,  we  cannot 
safely  assume  that  overreporting  and  underreporting  are  two  ends  of 
a  continuum  in  terms  of  effects  on  self-concept  and  achievement. 
Accordingly,  we  will  focus  solely  on  overreporting  as  an  indicator  of 
self-enhancement.  In  light  of  these  studies  showing  that  reporting  past 
grades  and  estimating  future  grades  involves  self-enhancement  mech¬ 
anisms,  questions  arise  concerning  whether  this  specific  form  of 
self-enhancement  is  adaptive  or  maladaptive  in  tenns  of  both  self- 
concept  and  achievement  and  whether  its  effects  differ  in  the  short  and 
long  term.  The  present  study  addresses  these  questions  with  a  focus  on 
the  short-  and  long-term  effects  of  overreporting  past  grades  (i.e., 
self-enhancement)  on  self-concept  and  achievement. 

Self-enhancement  has  been  shown  to  be  adaptive  in  the  short 
term  because  it  is  positively  associated  with  self-concept  and 
achievement  (Dickhauser  &  Plenter,  2005;  Kuncel  et  al.,  2005), 
positively  associated  with  self-esteem  (i.e.,  the  global  component 
of  self-concept)  and  well-being  (Robins  &  Beer,  2001),  and  neg¬ 
atively  associated  with  depressive  symptoms  (Noble,  Heath,  & 
Toste,  2011).  Regarding  calibration,  Chiu  and  Klassen  (2010) 
found  that  better  calibration  of  mathematics  self-concept  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  higher  mathematics  self-concept  and  achievement. 
Moreover,  the  authors  found  that  students  who  overestimated  their 
mathematics  self-concept  had  lower  mathematics  achievement.  In 
sum,  the  short-term  effects  of  self-enhancement  seem  to  be  adap¬ 
tive  in  terms  of  academic  self-concept  and  achievement,  while 
those  of  overconfident  calibration  seem  to  be  maladaptive. 

Results  on  the  long-term  effects  of  self-enhancement  obtained  thus 
far  are  controversial.  From  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  self-enhancing 
perceptions  are  assumed  to  increase  motivation,  persistence,  and 


2  Similarly,  the  term  “self-concept”  will  be  used  to  indicate  academic 
self-concept  for  the  remainder  of  the  article. 
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performance  (Taylor  &  Brown,  1988,  1994).  However,  in  a  longitu¬ 
dinal  study  on  the  short-  and  long-term  effects  of  positive  illusions 
(i.e.,  a  form  of  self-enhancement),  Robins  and  Beer  (2001)  found  that 
self-enhancement  led  to  a  number  of  maladaptive  developments  in  the 
long  term  such  as  decreases  in  self-esteem  and  well-being,  as  well  as 
increased  disengagement  from  the  school  context  across  several  years. 
However,  Robins  and  Beer  found  no  direct  cross-sectional  or  longi¬ 
tudinal  associations  between  self-enhancement  and  academic  perfor¬ 
mance  or  graduation  rates.  Vancouver  and  Kendall  (2006)  found  that 
overestimation  of  one’s  ability  might  negatively  affect  preparation 
and  lead  to  lower  performance.  Furthermore,  Ackerman  and  Wolman 
(2007)  discussed  that  people  who  believe  they  can  outperform  their 
peers  might  exhibit  inflated  self-concepts,  which  might  in  turn  lead  to 
less  preparation  and  help-seeking,  and  poor  performance  (Stone  & 
May,  2002). 

Taken  together,  these  findings  suggest  that  the  short-term  effects  of 
self-enhancement  on  self-concept  and  achievement  are  predominantly 
positive,  which  conforms  to  the  definition  of  self-enhancement  and  its 
psychological  mechanisms.  As  an  example,  students  that  self- 
enhance,  be  it  consciously  or  unconsciously,  publicly  or  privately, 
might  feel  better  in  that  very  moment  (i.e.,  better  self-concept). 
However,  the  long-term  effects  of  self-enhancement  were  found  to  be 
predominantly  negative,  which  might  be  due  to  inflated  self-concepts 
(i.e.,  the  short-term  benefit  of  self-enhancement)  that  might  put  stu¬ 
dents  at  risk  of  less  learning  effort  and,  consequently,  lower  achieve¬ 
ment.  For  instance,  students  that  tend  to  self-enhance  might  feel  more 
competent  than  they  actually  are  (i.e.,  overestimated  self-concept) 
with  respect  to  a  given  task  (e.g.,  an  exam)  and  might  therefore  be  less 
prone  to  show  behaviors  that  are  necessary  to  be  able  to  perform  well. 
Thus,  what  appears  to  be  adaptive  in  the  short  term  (i.e.,  better 
self-concept)  might  mm  out  to  be  maladaptive  in  the  long  tenn  (i.e., 
lower  achievement). 

To  date,  research  on  the  longitudinal  interplay  between  self¬ 
enhancement,  self-concept,  and  achievement  is  scarce.  Previous 
research  suggests  that  self-enhancement  increases  one’s  self- 
concept  in  the  short  term  (Dickhauser  &  Plenter,  2005;  Sedikides 
&  Strube,  1997).  Furthermore,  existing  evidence  indicates  that 
there  is  a  positive  and  reciprocal  longitudinal  relation  between 
self-concept  and  achievement  within  the  same  academic  subject 
(Marsh,  1986;  Marsh  &  Craven,  2006;  Moller,  Retelsdorf,  Roller, 
&  Marsh,  2011;  Niepel  et  al.,  2014).  While  the  bivariate  associ¬ 
ations  between  self-enhancement  and  self-concept,  and  self¬ 
enhancement  and  achievement,  were  examined  in  a  number  of 
studies,  there  has  yet  to  be  a  study  that  simultaneously  examines 
the  effects  of  self-enhancement  on  self-concept  and  achievement 
across  high  school  using  a  longitudinal  and  trivariate  approach. 
Since  self-enhancement  was  found  to  be  associated  with  self- 
concept,  and  self-concept  was  found  to  be  associated  with  achieve¬ 
ment,  a  trivariate  approach  is  needed  to  explore  how  these  three 
constructs  work  in  concert.  In  this  regard,  it  might  be  assumed  that 
self-enhancement  leads  to  a  higher  self-concept  (Dickhauser  & 
Plenter,  2005)  or  self-esteem  (Robins  &  Beer,  2001)  in  the  short 
term.  In  turn,  self-concept  or  self-esteem  may  lead  to  higher 
achievement  as  these  constructs  are  positively  and  reciprocally 
associated  with  each  other  both  cross-sectionally  and  longitudi¬ 
nally  within  the  same  academic  subject  (Marsh,  1986;  Marsh  & 
Craven,  2006;  Moller  et  al.,  2011;  Niepel  et  al.,  2014).  Alterna¬ 
tively,  an  inflated  self-concept  or  self-esteem  may  lead  to  a  de¬ 
crease  in  achievement,  possibly  resulting  from  less  effort  invested 


in  learning  and  achievement-striving  (Robins  &  Beer,  2001,  Stone 
&  May,  2002;  Svanum  &  Bigatti,  2006). 

Thus  far,  only  Robins  and  Beer  (2001)  have  examined  all  of 
these  constructs  simultaneously  within  a  longitudinal  framework 
(i.e.,  self-enhancement,  self-concept,  and  achievement),  although 
they  focused  on  self-esteem  instead  of  self-concept.  In  addition  to 
utilizing  more  sophisticated  statistical  methods,  namely  latent 
growth  modeling  (LGM),  their  study  was  the  first  to  adopt  a 
longitudinal  approach  to  examine  long-term  effects  of  self¬ 
enhancement  while  at  the  same  time  using  an  external  criterion 
(i.e.,  ability  measured  by  SAT  scores)  to  operationalize  self¬ 
enhancement  (i.e.,  difference  between  self-evaluated  and  actual 
ability).  However,  Robins  and  Beer  examined  bivariate  longitudi¬ 
nal  associations  only.  Therefore,  the  role  of  self-concept  in  the 
longitudinal  association  between  self-enhancement  and  achieve¬ 
ment  has  yet  to  be  explored.  As  outlined  above,  self-enhancement, 
self-concept,  and  achievement  are  associated  with  each  other. 
Thus,  it  is  important  to  examine  the  longitudinal  development  of 
these  three  constructs  in  concert.  If  the  associations  between  con¬ 
structs  are  only  studied  in  a  bivariate  framework,  more  complex 
tri variate  associations  (e.g.,  indirect  effects)  might  remain  unde¬ 
tected,  thereby  leading  to  incomplete  conclusions.  By  taking  a 
trivariate  approach,  we  aim  at  overcoming  this  methodological 
limitation  and  expanding  our  knowledge  on  the  longitudinal  inter¬ 
play  between  self-enhancement,  self-concept,  and  achievement. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to  examine  the  longitudi¬ 
nal  interplay  between  self-enhancement,  self-concept,  and 
achievement  using  a  trivariate  approach.  Our  first  aim  was  to 
replicate  cross-sectional  results  pertaining  to  the  association  be¬ 
tween  self-enhancement,  self-concept,  and  achievement.  In  this 
regard,  we  hypothesized  (a)  that  higher  levels  of  self-enhancement 
would  be  cross-sectionally  associated  with  higher  scores  of  self- 
concept  (Dickhauser  &  Plenter,  2005;  Robins  &  Beer,  2001),  (b) 
that  higher  levels  of  self-enhancement  would  be  associated  with 
higher  achievement  (Kuncel  et  al.,  2005),  and  (c)  that  higher  levels 
of  self-concept  would  be  associated  with  higher  levels  of  achieve¬ 
ment  within  the  same  academic  subject  (Marsh,  1986;  Marsh  & 
Craven,  2006;  Niepel  et  al.,  2014). 

Our  second  aim  was  to  explore  the  long-term  effects  of  self¬ 
enhancement  on  self-concept  and  achievement.  In  line  with  results 
obtained  by  Robins  and  Beer  (2001),  we  hypothesized  that  self¬ 
enhancement  would  be  negatively  associated  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  self-concept.  Based  on  previous  finding  also  from  Robins 
and  Beer  (2001),  we  did  not  expected  to  find  a  significant  direct 
association  between  the  initial  level  of  self-enhancement  and  the 
development  of  achievement;  thus,  no  specific  hypothesis  was 
constructed  in  this  regard.  Additionally,  we  hypothesized  that  there 
would  be  a  reciprocal  and  positive  longitudinal  association  be¬ 
tween  self-concept  and  achievement  (Marsh,  1986;  Marsh  &  Cra¬ 
ven,  2006;  Moller  et  al.,  2011;  Niepel  et  al.,  2014).  Finally,  we 
explored  potential  indirect  long-term  effects  of  self-enhancement 
on  achievement  that  were  mediated  by  self-concept. 

Method 

Sample  and  Procedure 

The  present  study  was  conducted  in  the  German-speaking  part 
of  Switzerland.  A  total  of  three  assessments  were  carried  out  in  the 
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spring  of  2012  (Tl),  2013  (T2),  and  2014  (T3).  The  timing  of  the 
assessments  was  designed  so  that  the  entire  period  of  upper-track 
school  in  Switzerland  was  covered  (known  as  Gymnasium  schools 
in  the  Swiss-based  state  school  system).  Since  most  students  attend 
the  same  school  for  these  three  years,  this  design  element  also 
ensured  that  the  academic  context  was  stable  over  time.  As  most 
students  move  to  vocational  or  tertiary  education  after  Gymna¬ 
sium,  the  Gymnasium  years  are  a  crucial  period  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  motivational  constructs  such  as  self-concept,  which  is 
highly  relevant  for  the  transition  to  higher  education.  Finally, 
1-year  intervals  are  typically  chosen  for  the  study  of  long-term 
developments  (e.g.,  Robins  &  Beer,  2001). 

From  all  German-speaking  upper-track  schools  in  Switzerland 
where  the  four  academic  subjects  of  mathematics,  German,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  French  were  taught  in  Grades  9  to  1 1,  eight  Gymnasiums 
were  randomly  selected  for  participation  in  the  present  study.  All 
students  in  the  45  Grade  9  classrooms  from  these  eight  schools 
were  eligible  to  participate.  A  total  of  916  students  participated  in 
the  first  assessment  (56.1%  female;  mean  age  15.6  years,  SD  = 
.63),  719  participated  in  the  second  assessment  (55.5%  female; 
mean  age  16.6  years,  SD  =  .63),  and  647  participated  in  the  third 
assessment  (55.3%  female;  mean  age  17.7  years,  SD  =  .75). 
Attrition  was  mainly  due  to  one  school  dropping  out  of  the  study 
after  the  first  assessment  ( n  =  146),  to  students  leaving  the  school 
they  were  initially  assessed  at,  or  to  students  being  absent  during 
data  collection.  To  avoid  a  substantial  drop  in  statistical  power  due 
to  the  reduction  in  sample  size,  42  students  were  additionally 
recruited  at  T2  and  38  students  were  additionally  recruited  at  T3. 
A  subsample  of  571  (57.4%)  students  participated  in  all  three 
assessments,  while  145  (14.6%)  participated  in  two  assessments, 
and  280  (28%)  participated  in  only  one  assessment.  In  sum,  a  total 
of  996  students  participated  in  at  least  one  measurement  occasion 
of  the  present  study. 

A  total  of  90.7%  of  the  participants  were  born  in  Switzerland, 
while  6.2%  were  bom  in  other  European  countries.  Regarding  the 
participants’  parents’  nationality,  the  respective  percentages  were 
68.8%  and  19.6%  for  participants’  mothers  and  71.0%  and  19.5% 
for  their  fathers.  A  total  of  87.1%  of  the  students  spoke  German  at 
home,  while  1.0%  spoke  French  and  0.8%  spoke  Italian.  Among 
those  participants  not  speaking  a  national  language  at  home,  the 
three  most  common  languages  were  Albanian  (1.4%),  Tamil 
(1.1%),  and  Turkish  (1.0%).  Regarding  parents’  education,  31.6% 
of  the  participants’  mothers  and  46.2%  of  their  fathers  held  a 
university  or  college  degree.  Of  those  parents  without  a  university 
degree,  47.6%  of  mothers  and  40.8%  of  fathers  held  a  vocational 
college  degree,  and  12.6%  of  mothers  and  11.6%  of  fathers  had  a 
high-school  diploma.  0.5%  of  the  participants’  parents  had  not 
completed  high  school. 

Assessments  were  carried  out  in  the  classrooms  during  a  single, 
45-min  lesson  using  a  paper  and  pencil  questionnaire.  Before  the  first 
assessment,  participants  were  informed  that  participation  in  the  study 
was  voluntary  and  that  they  could  discontinue  their  involvement  at 
any  time  without  any  negative  consequences.  Furthermore,  all  parents 
or  guardians  were  informed  about  the  study,  its  aims,  and  its  proce¬ 
dures.  The  heads  of  schools  and  the  teachers  who  taught  in  the  classes 
from  which  the  participants  were  drawn  approved  the  study  protocol. 
Every  participant  was  given  a  personal  identification  number  and  was 
asked  to  write  it  on  their  questionnaire  before  beginning.  After  the 
data  were  collected  and  entered,  all  identifiers  linking  participants  to 


their  data  were  deleted.  Thus,  analyses  were  conducted  on  deperson¬ 
alized  data.  After  each  assessment,  participants  were  compensated 
with  a  small  gift,  such  as  chocolate,  and  entry  into  a  prize  drawing  to 
win  an  Apple  iPod. 

Regarding  the  sequence  of  assessment  for  the  three  constructs 
of  interest,  it  must  be  noted  that  while  actual  grades  were  given 
to  the  students  in  December,  students’  self-reported  grades, 
self-enhancement,  and  academic  self-concept,  which  corre¬ 
sponded  with  their  December  grades,  were  assessed  in  the 
spring  of  the  subsequent  year. 

Study  Measures 

Demographic  variables.  Participants’  gender  and  age  were 
obtained  via  self-report  at  each  assessment. 

Actual  academic  achievement.  Each  student’s  midyear 
grades  (i.e.,  grades  obtained  in  December  of  the  previous  year, 
roughly  four  months  before  the  assessments  at  Tl,  T2,  and  T3)  in 
mathematics,  German,  English,  and  French  were  provided  by  the 
respective  school  administrations  at  each  assessment  and  were 
linked  to  the  individual  data  using  anonymous  identification  codes. 
In  Switzerland,  grades  range  from  1  ( insufficient )  to  6  ( excellent ), 
with  4  being  the  threshold  for  a  sufficient  grade.  Half  grades  (e.g., 
4.5)  are  also  common  in  Switzerland.  Grades  are  generally  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  results  that  students  obtain  in  their  exams  across  a 
term.  The  exam  formats  vary  as  a  function  of  the  academic  subject. 
For  instance,  mathematics  exams  usually  consist  of  solving  math¬ 
ematical  problems,  while  compositions,  presentations,  and  vocab¬ 
ulary  tests  are  common  in  linguistics  courses.  In  the  foreign 
languages  (i.e.,  English  and  French  in  the  present  study),  transla¬ 
tions  are  also  used  as  a  form  of  exam.  Table  1  shows  the  mean 
scores  and  standard  deviations  of  actual  grades  at  each  assessment 
and  for  each  academic  subject. 

Self-reported  academic  achievement.  At  each  assessment, 
participants  were  asked  to  report  their  last  midyear  grades  (i.e., 
grades  obtained  in  December  of  the  previous  year,  roughly  four 
months  before  the  assessments  at  Tl,  T2,  and  T3)  in  mathematics, 
German,  English,  and  French  classes. 

Self-enhancement.  In  line  with  recommendations  by  Robins 
and  Beer  (2001),  we  adopted  an  external  criterion  to  operationalize 
self-enhancement,  which  was  defined  as  the  amount  that  students 
overreported  their  academic  grades.  This  operationalization  comes 
with  the  advantage  that  the  resulting  measure  is  less  biased  than 
other  measures  for  self-enhancement  (e.g.,  estimating  one’s  per¬ 
formance  relative  to  the  perceived  performance  of  others).  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  resulting  measure  is  continuous  instead  of  categor¬ 
ical  (i.e.,  better,  equal,  or  worse  than  others’  performance). 

Initially,  actual  academic  grades  were  subtracted  from  the 
self-reported  academic  grades.  This  operation  resulted  in  stu¬ 
dents  with  negative  scores  (i.e.,  the  self-reported  grade  was 
lower  than  the  actual  grade,  which  will  be  labeled  underreport¬ 
ing),  null  scores  (i.e.,  accurate  reporting),  and  positive  scores 
(i.e.,  the  self-reported  grade  was  higher  than  the  actual  grade, 
which  will  be  labeled  overreporting).  The  difference  between 
the  actual  grade  and  the  self-reported  grade  does  not  represent 
a  clear  operationalization  of  overreporting,  as  it  also  encom¬ 
passes  underreporting.  As  outlined  above,  we  cannot  safely 
assume  that  underreporting  and  overreporting  are  two  ends  of  a 
continuum  that  can  be  labeled  self-enhancement.  If  we  did,  then 
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Table  1 

Descriptive  Statistics  for  Self-Reported  Academic  Achievement, 
Actual  Academic  Achievement,  Self-Enhancement,  and  Academic 
Self-Concept  in  Mathematics,  German,  English,  and  French 


T1  (2012)  T2  (2013)  T3  (2014) 


Variable 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

Self-reported  academic 

Achievement 

Mathematics 

4.57 

.74 

4.51 

.82 

4.50 

.80 

German 

4.73 

.46 

4.70 

.57 

4.75 

.57 

English 

4.71 

.61 

4.71 

.65 

4.72 

.62 

French 

4.59 

.69 

4.55 

.73 

4.48 

.73 

Actual  academic 

Achievement 

Mathematics 

4.52 

.75 

4.44 

.78 

4.42 

.82 

German 

4.67 

.46 

4.66 

.52 

4.72 

.54 

English 

4.65 

.62 

4.67 

.62 

4.65 

.62 

French 

4.54 

.68 

4.51 

.70 

4.44 

.72 

Self-enhancement 

Mathematics 

.08 

.23 

.12 

.30 

.13 

.29 

German 

.09 

.22 

.09 

.22 

.11 

.24 

English 

.08 

.23 

.09 

.22 

.12 

.28 

French 

.09 

.25 

.10 

.28 

.10 

.28 

Academic  self-concept 

Mathematics 

3.14 

1.10 

3.02 

1.11 

3.01 

1.13 

German 

3.30 

.89 

3.20 

.92 

3.26 

.97 

English 

3.41 

1.05 

3.39 

1.04 

2.76 

1.21 

French 

3.17 

1.09 

3.07 

1.13 

2.90 

1.11 

Note.  M  =  Mean;  SD  =  Standard  deviation;  T1  =  Time  1  assessment 
( N  =  916);  T2  =  Time  2  assessment  ( N  =  719);  T3  =  Time  3  assessment 
(N  =  647). 


underreporting  would  represent  self-handicapping,  which  is  not 
the  opposite  of  self-enhancement  in  terms  of  its  effects  on 
self-concept  and  achievement  (Sedikides  &  Gregg,  2008).  In 
order  to  actually  operationalize  self-enhancement  in  the  context 
of  this  study,  participants  that  underreported  their  grade  were 
given  a  score  of  0  on  self-enhancement.  This  was  done  for  each 
academic  subject.  Notably,  this  transformation  led  to  a  decrease 
in  the  variance  of  self-enhancement,  which  resulted  in  de¬ 
creased  correlations  of  self-enhancement  with  achievement  and 
self-concept,  and,  therefore,  to  a  more  conservative  analysis 
strategy.  Table  1  displays  the  mean  scores  and  standard  devi¬ 
ations  of  self-enhancement  at  each  assessment  and  for  each 
academic  subject. 

Academic  self-concept.  The  Self-Description  Questionnaire 
(Marsh  &  O’Neill,  1984)  was  used  to  assess  self-concept  in  math¬ 
ematics,  German,  English,  and  French.  The  scale  encompassed  a  total 
of  three  items:  (1)  I  get  good  marks  in  [ACADEMIC  SUBJECT];  (2) 
[ACADEMIC  SUBJECT]  is  one  of  my  best  subjects;  and  (3)  I 
have  always  done  well  in  [ACADEMIC  SUBJECT],  Response 
options  consisted  of  a  5-point  Likert  scale  (from  1  =  strongly 
disagree  to  5  =  strongly  agree).  A  mean  score  of  the  three  items 
was  computed  for  each  academic  subject  separately  and  was  used 
in  the  following  analyses.  The  internal  consistencies  (Cronbach’s 
alpha)  of  the  mean  scores  across  all  subjects  and  within  assess¬ 
ments  were  found  to  be  between  .84  and  .91.  Table  1  shows  the 
mean  scores  and  standard  deviations  referring  to  the  summative 
scales  divided  by  the  number  of  scale  items. 


Data  Analysis 

The  main  aim  of  the  present  paper  was  to  examine  the  longitu¬ 
dinal  association  between  self-enhancement,  self-concept,  and 
achievement.  Before  addressing  the  main  research  question,  un¬ 
conditional  multilevel  models  were  used  to  assess  the  intraclass 
correlation  (ICC)  of  self-enhancement  across  the  four  academic 
subjects.  Individuals  were  modeled  as  level  1  units  and  classrooms 
were  modeled  as  level  2  units.  These  analyses  showed  that  the  ICC 
of  self-enhancement  was  .040,  .024,  and  .039  at  Tl,  T2,  and  T3, 
respectively.  The  respective  ICCs  for  self-concept  were  .014,  .013, 
and  .037,  while  those  for  achievement  were  .042,  .035,  and  .038. 
These  results  revealed  that  almost  all  of  the  variance  in  the  three 
variables  lay  at  the  individual  level,  while  hardly  any  variance  lay 
at  the  class  level  (Heinrich  &  Lynn,  2001;  Lee,  2000).  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  did  take  the  classroom  level  into  account  in  order  to 
address  the  dependence  of  observation  within  classrooms.  This 
was  achieved  using  the  sandwich  estimator. 

The  longitudinal  interplay  between  self-enhancement,  self- 
concept,  and  achievement  was  examined  using  a  trivariate  parallel 
process  latent  growth  model  (TPPLGM;  King,  Nguyen,  Koster- 
man,  Bailey,  &  Hawkins,  2012),  which  is  an  extension  of  the 
parallel  process  latent  growth  model  (PPLGM;  Chung,  White, 
Hipwell,  Stepp,  &  Loeber,  2010).  This  model  allowed  us  to  test 
whether  latent  growth  parameters  of  one  latent  growth  model 
(LGM)  predicted  those  of  another  LGM.3 

Our  aim  was  to  model  a  single  TPPLGM  in  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  examine  the  hypotheses  while  taking  the  four  academic 
subjects  into  account  as  covariates.  All  variables  were  collected 
with  respect  to  the  four  academic  subjects.  Therefore,  the  structure 
of  the  data  was  crossed,  with  student  being  nested  in  classes  and 
academic  subjects.  Thus,  it  was  necessary  to  restructure  the  data¬ 
set.  More  precisely,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  only  one  variable 
for  each  one  of  the  constructs  of  interest  (e.g.,  self-concept)  instead 
of  four  (e.g.,  mathematics  self-concept,  German  self-concept,  Eng¬ 
lish  self-concept,  French  self-concept).  Accordingly,  we  decided  to 
restructure  the  data  so  that  every  student  would  have  four  data 
rows,  where  the  first  row  would  contain  the  scores  relative  to 
mathematics,  followed  by  a  second,  third,  and  fourth  row  contain¬ 
ing  the  information  relative  to  German,  English,  and  French, 


3  If  a  linear  development  is  assumed,  each  LGM  will  encompass  an 
intercept  and  a  slope,  which  describe  the  intraindividual  development 
across  time.  The  intercept  represents  the  initial  score,  while  the  slope 
describes  how  scores  develop  over  time  (i.e.,  increase  vs.  decrease).  The 
intercept  and  the  slope  variances  capture  interindividual  differences  in 
intraindividual  development,  and  therefore  their  correlation  is  highly  in¬ 
formative.  For  instance,  a  positive  correlation  indicates  that  higher  initial 
scores  are  associated  with  more  positive  slopes  over  time.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  meaning  of  more  positive  depends  on  the  mean  slope.  If  the 
mean  slope  across  all  students  is  negative,  a  more  positive  slope  indicates 
that  the  decrease  is  less  pronounced  and  might  even  turn  into  an  increase. 
If  the  mean  slope  is  negative,  a  more  negative  slope  indicates  that  the 
decrease  becomes  even  more  pronounced.  The  reverse  rationale  applies  to 
positive  mean  slopes.  Associations  between  intercepts  and  slopes  can  be 
examined  within  a  construct  as  well  as  across  multiple  constructs.  More¬ 
over,  one  can  also  examine  the  correlations  among  multiple  intercepts  and 
among  multiple  slopes  of  different  constructs.  However,  no  causal  inter¬ 
pretations  are  possible,  as  the  intercept  might  be  causally  influenced  by 
earlier  events  that  were  not  included  in  the  model.  Accordingly,  associa¬ 
tions  between  latent  growth  parameters  are  usually  modeled  as  correla¬ 
tions.  For  more  information  on  LGMs,  see  Bollen  and  Curran  (2005). 
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respectively.  This  operation  multiplied  the  length  of  the  dataset  by 
four  and  reduced  the  number  of  variables  to  one  for  each  construct 
(i.e.,  self-concept,  actual  grade,  and  self-enhancement).  The  effect 
of  the  academic  subjects  on  the  growth  parameters  was  controlled 
for  in  the  analyses.  This  strategy  has  been  discussed  and  applied  as 
a  way  to  deal  with  crossed  data  structures  (Goetz,  Sticca,  Pekrun, 
Murayama,  &  Elliot,  2016;  Huang,  2016).  With  this  data  structure 
it  was  possible  to  model  a  single  TPPLGM  instead  of  four  different 
TPPLGMs  for  the  four  academic  subjects.  Table  2  shows  the 
zero-order  correlations  between  all  study  variables.  Correlations 
are  reported  separately  for  each  academic  subject. 

Separate  univariate  LGMs  were  modeled  for  self-enhancement, 
self-concept,  and  achievement  in  order  to  assess  their  model  fit. 
All  LGMs  were  modeled  as  first-order  LGMs  using  the  three 
observed  scores  of  the  respective  constructs  to  estimate  a  latent 
intercept  and  a  latent  slope  (i.e.,  a  linear  development  was  as¬ 
sumed).  Accordingly,  the  factor  loadings  from  the  latent  intercept  to 
the  observed  scores  of  absolute  inaccuracy  were  all  set  to  1,  while 
those  of  the  latent  slope  were  set  to  0,  1,  and  2  (Bollen  &  Curran, 
2005).  The  three  LGMs  were  then  combined  into  a  TPPLGM,  and 
covariances  between  the  latent  growth  parameters  (i.e.,  intercepts 
and  slopes)  were  modeled.  The  residual  variances  of  the  observed 
variables  that  were  assessed  at  the  same  time  point  were  also 
allowed  to  covary  (e.g.,  self-enhancement  at  T1  and  self-concept  at 
Tl).  No  further  modifications  were  made  to  the  TPPLGM.  In  the 
final  step,  we  proceeded  to  extend  the  TPPLGM  by  including 
gender,  age,  and  academic  subject  as  time-invariant  covariates. 
Analyses  were  performed  using  Mplus  7. 1 1  (Muthen  &  Muthen, 
2012).  As  the  self-enhancement  variables  were  non-normally  dis¬ 
tributed,  robust  maximum  likelihood  was  used  as  an  estimation 
algorithm.4 

Participant  attrition  across  the  study  was  largely  due  to  one 
school  dropping  out  after  the  first  assessment  because  of  organi¬ 
zational  issues  that  were  unrelated  to  any  of  the  variables  under 
examination  in  the  present  study.  Other  less  prominent  causes  of 
attrition  were  students  leaving  a  school  or  being  absent  during  data 
collection,  which  could  be  assumed  to  be  unrelated  to  any  of  the 
variables  under  examination  in  the  present  study.  Accordingly,  it 
was  assumed  that  data  were  missing  at  random,  and  the  full 
information  maximum  likelihood  (FIML)  method  was  used  to 
address  missing  data.  To  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  the  FIML 
procedure  was  appropriate  for  the  longitudinal  analyses  at  hand, 
we  compared  (a)  the  mean  scores  of  self-concept,  actual  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  self-reported  achievement  of  students  with  complete 
data  to  (b)  the  same  means  scores  that  were  obtained  from  the 
entire  sample  using  the  FIML  method  for  the  imputation  of  miss¬ 
ing  values.  Results  showed  that  means  scores  were  almost  identical 
for  all  pairs  of  means  scores,  suggesting  that  the  FIML  procedure 
was  indeed  well  suited. 

Results 

Univariate  Longitudinal  Development  of 
Self-Enhancement,  Academic  Self-Concept, 
and  Academic  Achievement 

The  univariate  LGMs  for  self-enhancement,  self-concept,  and 
achievement  were  found  to  match  the  data  well  (see  Table  3). 


Table  4  shows  the  mean  scores  and  the  standard  deviations  of  the 
three  LGMs.  Note  that  these  are  not  estimates  gained  from  the 
univariate  LGMs  but  from  the  TPPLGM  without  covariates,  which 
were  virtually  equal  to  those  obtained  from  the  univariate  LGMs. 
Regarding  self-enhancement,  we  found  that  the  initial  level  (i.e., 
intercept)  was  almost  one  tenth  of  a  grade.  This  initial  score  was 
found  to  have  significant  variance.  The  change  over  time  (i.e.,  the 
slope)  of  self-enhancement  was  found  to  be  positive,  but  its  vari¬ 
ance  was  not  significant.  In  other  words,  on  average,  students  were 
found  to  self-enhance  at  the  first  assessment,  and  this  tendency  was 
found  to  increase  over  time.  Students  were  found  to  differ  in  their 
initial  level  of  self-enhancement,  but  the  increase  in  self¬ 
enhancement  from  Grade  9  to  Grade  1 1  was  found  to  be  the  same 
for  all  students.  As  for  self-concept,  we  found  that  the  initial  score 
was  close  to  the  middle  of  the  scale  and  had  a  significant  variance. 
Over  time,  self-concept  was  found  to  significantly  decrease,  and 
this  decrease  had  a  significant  variance.  Thus,  students  were  found 
to  differ  regarding  their  initial  level  of  self-concept  and  its  devel¬ 
opment  over  time,  with  most  students  experiencing  a  decrease. 
Finally,  the  results  for  achievement  showed  that  the  initial  score 
was  found  to  be  half  a  point  above  the  threshold  for  a  sufficient 
grade  and  to  have  a  significant  variance.  The  longitudinal  trend  in 
achievement  was  also  found  to  be  significantly  negative  and  to 
have  a  significant  variance.  Accordingly,  students  were  found  to 
differ  regarding  their  initial  level  of  achievement  and  its  develop¬ 
ment  over  time,  with  most  students  experiencing  a  decrease.  In 
summary,  from  Grade  9  to  Grade  1 1 ,  self-enhancement  was  found 
to  increase  while  self-concept  and  achievement  were  found  to 
decrease  (see  Figure  1). 

Cross-Sectional  Relations  Between  Self-Enhancement, 
Academic  Self-Concept,  and  Academic  Achievement 

The  correlations  between  all  latent  growth  parameters  are  re¬ 
ported  in  Table  4.  Additionally,  Figure  1  shows  the  standardized 
solution  of  the  TPPLGM.  Note  that  error  covariances  are  not 


4  The  distribution  of  self-enhancement  was  skewed.  A  potential  model¬ 
ing  strategy  that  would  address  this  complication  is  the  two-part  latent 
growth  model  (TP-LGM).  Herein,  data  are  split  into  a  dichotomous  part 
and  a  linear  part.  In  the  dichotomous  part,  scores  are  recoded  into  0  and  1 , 
where  a  score  of  1  is  given  to  those  who  self-enhanced,  independently  of 
the  amount  of  self-enhancement,  and  a  score  of  0  is  given  to  all  others.  In 
the  continuous  part,  those  who  did  not  self-enhance  are  given  a  missing 
value,  while  all  others  retain  their  score.  Thus,  the  dichotomous  part 
describes  the  initial  percentage  of  self-enhancers  (i.e.,  intercept)  and  its 
change  (i.e.,  slope).  The  continuous  part  describes  the  initial  level  of 
self-enhancement  and  its  change.  These  two  parts  can  then  be  joined  into 
a  parallel  process  model.  The  modeling  of  the  dichotomous  part  requires 
one  dimension  of  integration  for  each  latent  variable,  resulting  in  two 
dimensions  of  integration  in  this  specific  case  (i.e.,  intercept  and  slope). 
The  model  becomes  computationally  demanding  when  adding  further 
processes  to  the  model  such  as  self-concept  and  achievement.  In  particular, 
the  correlations  of  residuals  from  the  same  time  point  need  to  be  modeled 
in  order  to  not  distort  the  correlations  among  the  latent  growth  parameters. 
As  correlations  between  linear  and  dichotomous  indicators  cannot  be 
modeled,  a  latent  variable  has  to  be  modeled.  In  the  present  analysis,  this 
resulted  in  a  total  of  five  dimensions  of  integration.  Even  more  computa¬ 
tional  demands  arise  when  adding  covariates  to  the  model.  Finally,  indirect 
effects  cannot  be  examined  within  this  framework.  In  sum,  the  option  to 
run  a  TP-LGM  for  self-enhancement  and  to  integrate  it  into  a  TP-TPPLGM 
seemed  to  be  impracticable  in  the  present  study.  Therefore,  a  traditional 
approach  with  underlying  assumptions  of  normality  was  taken. 
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Table  2 


Zero-Order  Correlations  Between  All  Study  Variables  for  Mathematics  (Above  the  Diagonal  in  the  Upper  Half  of  the  Table),  German 
(Below  the  Diagonal  in  the  Upper  Half  of  the  Table),  English  (Above  the  Diagonal  in  the  Lower  Half  of  the  Table),  and  French 
(Below  the  Diagonal  in  the  Lower  Half  of  the  Table) 


Variable 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

li 

12 

13 

14 

1.  Sex  (male) 

1 

-.03 

.21** 

Mathematics  (above  the  diagonal)  and  German  (below  the  diagonal) 
.16**  .16**  .01  -.01  -.05  -.02  -.06  -.03 

.03 

.08* 

-.01 

2.  Age  (years) 

-.03 

1 

.02 

-.05 

-.03 

.04 

-.02 

-.01 

.03 

-.02 

-.06 

.07 

.06 

.10* 

3.  ACSC  T1 

_ 

-.03 

1 

23*** 

69*** 

24*** 

.55*** 

5  ^  *** 

2 1  *** 

.50’** 

.47*** 

.04 

1  5*** 

.04 

4.  ACSC  T2 

_ 22*** 

-.03 

64*** 

i 

.75*** 

59*** 

2 1  *** 

.56*** 

.55*** 

6q*** 

.55*** 

.09* 

.12” 

-.03 

5.  ACSC  T3 

_ 25*** 

-.02 

.61*** 

24*** 

1 

.56*** 

.61*** 

.75*** 

.57*** 

.59*** 

2  j  *** 

.01 

.13*” 

04 

6.  S-R  Grade  Tl 

— ,17*** 

-.01 

62*** 

42*** 

44*** 

1 

.60*’* 

.58*** 

93  *** 

59*** 

.56**’ 

.13*** 

.06 

01 

/.  S-K  Grade  T2 

_  1  g**# 

-.06 

22*** 

.53*** 

.51*** 

44*** 

1 

.65*** 

52*** 

.86*** 

.67*** 

.09* 

3  5*** 

-  06 

8.  S-R  Grade  T3 

_ 23*** 

.04 

22*** 

46*** 

.63*** 

42*** 

.53*** 

1 

.59*** 

.65*'* 

^^*** 

.01 

08 

2Q*** 

9.  Actual  Grade  Tl 

_ 2  j  *** 

.01 

.55*** 

39*** 

42*** 

.85*** 

43*** 

.42*** 

1 

.58”* 

.58*** 

_ 24*** 

05 

-  03 

10.  Actual  Grade  T2 

_ 22*** 

-.03 

36*** 

54*** 

42*** 

.44*’* 

26*** 

.50*** 

42*** 

1 

.66*** 

.06 

-  18*** 

-  04 

1 1  Actual  Grade  T3 

_ 24*** 

.02 

.30*** 

40*** 

.58*** 

42*** 

52*** 

22*** 

.50*** 

.53*’* 

1 

-  02 

09* 

-  29” 

12.  Self-Enhancement  Tl 

.06 

.01 

j  |  *** 

.06 

.04 

.26*** 

.01 

-.01 

_ 29*** 

-.06 

-  04 

1 

08* 

04 

07 

13.  Self-Enhancement  T2 

.02 

-.06 

.01 

.06 

.10* 

.09* 

.48*** 

.05 

.04 

-,2r** 

.02 

1 

.08 

—  05 

14.  Self-Enhancement  T3 

.04 

.02 

.06 

.103* 

||** 

-.04 

.04 

39*** 

-.06 

-.01 

29*** 

.04 

i 

1.  Male 

1 

-.03 

-.07 

2.  Age 

-.03 

1 

-.02 

3.  ACSC  Tl 

_ 25*** 

-.08* 

1 

4.  ACSC  T2 

_ 22*** 

-.09* 

22*** 

5.  ACSC  T3 

_ 32*** 

-.10* 

22*** 

6.  S-R  Grade  Tl 

_ 25*** 

-.05 

25*** 

7.  S-R  Grade  T2 

-.26*” 

-.05 

.60*” 

8.  S-R  Grade  T3 

-.36’” 

_  12*** 

.56*** 

9.  Actual  Grade  Tl 

_ 24*** 

-.09* 

25*** 

10.  Actual  Grade  T2 

-.26”* 

-.11” 

.60*** 

11.  Actual  Grade  T3 

-.34”* 

-.15” 

59*** 

12.  Self-Enhancement  Tl 

.03 

.05 

.01 

13.  Self-Enhancement  T2 

.02 

.01 

.06 

14.  Self-Enhancement  T3 

-.06 

-.03 

-.03 

English  (above  the  diagonal)  and  French 


-.07 

.01 

-.13’** 

-.16”* 

-.11” 

-.07 

.08 

.01 

-.05 

-.08 

29*** 

.06 

76*** 

59*** 

.51”* 

i 

.08 

62*** 

.73*** 

.59*” 

g2*** 

1 

.04 

.05 

.02 

.63*** 

59*** 

1 

.69*” 

.58’” 

.75*” 

2 1  *** 

.64*** 

1 

.64*” 

.64*** 

25*** 

54*** 

.65*** 

1 

.65*** 

.60*** 

g9*** 

.63*** 

.53*” 

24*** 

.68”* 

.63*** 

.84*** 

62*** 

76*** 

.60”* 

23*** 

.85*** 

-.04 

.01 

.26*** 

.03 

.05 

.08 

.09 

.07 

34*** 

-.02 

-.05 

.01 

-.08 

-.08 

.31” 

(below  the  diagonal) 


-.16*** 

-.18*** 

-.13” 

.08* 

.01 

.06 

-.03 

-.03 

-.12” 

.06 

.02 

.08 

73”, 

.59”* 

.53*** 

.04 

.05 

-.02 

.64**’ 

.70**’ 

.57*** 

.02 

.12” 

.01 

.06 

.03 

-.03 

-.05 

.02 

.07 

91*** 

.69*** 

.64*” 

.16”* 

.05 

-.08 

.69*” 

.86*” 

.65*** 

-.05 

34*** 

-.05 

.57*** 

.64*** 

.81*” 

.01 

.03 

.29*** 

1 

.72*** 

.64*” 

-.27*’* 

.01 

-.11* 

.65*” 

1 

.67*” 

-.10" 

-.19*** 

-.04 

.65*** 

73*** 

1 

-.05 

-.03 

-.33”* 

-.21”* 

-.01 

-.05 

1 

.10* 

.08 

.03 

-.23*** 

.03 

11”. 

1 

.07 

-.16**’ 

-.03 

-.25*” 

.14” 

-.09 

1 

S?ssmemS(A  =  641)^  ^  =  Self-rePorted;  T1  =  Time  1  assessment  (N  =  916);  T2  =  Time  2  assessment  (N  =  719);  T3  =  Time  3 

>=£.05.  *><.01.  **><.001. 


displayed  in  Figure  1,  and  the  correlations  among  the  latent  growth 
parameters  represent  residual  correlations  (i.e.,  controlled  for  the 
gender,  age,  and  academic  subject  covariates).  Regarding  the  asso¬ 
ciations  among  intercepts  (i.e.,  initial  scores),  the  intercept  of  self¬ 
enhancement  was  found  to  be  positively  associated  with  the  intercept 
of  self-concept,  but  not  with  the  intercept  of  achievement.  Moreover, 
the  intercept  of  self-concept  was  associated  with  the  intercept  of 
achievement.  Thus,  higher  initial  scores  of  self-enhancement  were 
associated  with  higher  initial  scores  of  self-concept,  which  were  in 
turn  associated  with  higher  initial  scores  of  achievement. 

Longitudinal  Interplay  Between  Self-Enhancement, 
Academic  Self-Concept,  and  Academic  Achievement 

Associations  among  slopes  (i.e.,  linear  change  over  time).  The 

slope  of  self-enhancement  was  found  to  be  significantly  associated 
neither  with  the  slope  of  self-concept,  nor  with  the  slope  of 
achievement.  However,  the  slope  of  self-concept  was  positively 
associated  with  the  slope  of  achievement.  Therefore,  more  positive 
slopes  of  self-concept  were  associated  with  more  positive  slopes  of 
achievement. 


Associations  between  intercepts  and  slopes.  The  intercept  of 
self-enhancement  was  negatively  associated  with  the  slope  of 
self-concept.  Furthermore,  the  intercept  of  self-concept  was  found 
to  be  negatively  associated  with  the  slopes  of  both  self-concept  and 
achievement.  Finally,  the  intercept  of  achievement  was  negatively 
associated  with  the  slope  of  self-concept.  In  other  words,  students 
with  higher  initial  scores  of  self-enhancement  were  found  to  have 
more  negative  slopes  of  self-concept.  Students  with  higher  initial 
scores  of  self-concept  were  found  to  have  more  negative  slopes  of 
both  self-concept  and  achievement.  Students  with  higher  initial 
scores  of  achievement  were  found  to  have  more  negative  slopes  of 
self-concept.  All  other  associations  between  intercepts  and  slopes 
were  nonsignificant. 

Regarding  the  effects  of  the  covariates  on  the  latent  growth  param¬ 
eters  of  self-enhancement,  self-concept,  and  achievement  (see  Table 
5),  we  found  that  males  had  a  slightly  higher  intercept  of  self¬ 
enhancement,  as  well  as  a  lower  intercept  and  more  negative  slope  of 
both  self-concept  and  achievement.  Age  was  found  to  be  positively 
associated  with  the  intercept  of  self-enhancement.  As  for  the  effect  of 
the  academic  subject  where  mathematics  was  the  reference  category. 


SHORT-  AND  LONG-TERM  EFFECTS  OF  SELF-ENHANCEMENT 
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Table  3 

Model  Fit  Indices  for  the  Three  Univariate  LGMs  and  for  the 
Two  TPPLGMs 


Model 

x2 

df 

P 

CFI 

RMSEA 

SRMR 

Univariate  LGM  for 
Self-Enhancement 
Univariate  LGM  for 

.097 

1 

.755 

1.000 

.000 

.003 

Academic  Self- 

Concept 

Univariate  LGM  for 

2.454 

1 

.117 

.999 

.019 

.010 

Academic 
Achievement 
TPPLGM  without 

2.347 

1 

.125 

.998 

.019 

.015 

Covariates 
TPPLGM  with 

23.534 

9 

.005 

.997 

.020 

.019 

Covariates3 

86.470 

24 

.001 

.988 

.027 

.018 

Note.  LGM  —  latent  growth  model;  TPPLGM  =  two-part  latent  growth 
model. 

a  Gender,  age,  and  academic  subject  (with  mathematics  as  the  reference 
category)  were  included  as  covariates  in  this  model. 

German  was  found  to  have  a  higher  intercept  of  self-concept,  as  well 
as  a  higher  intercept  and  a  more  positive  slope  of  achievement. 
English  was  found  to  have  a  higher  intercept  and  a  more  negative 
slope  of  self-concept,  as  well  as  a  higher  intercept  of  achievement. 
Finally,  French  did  not  differ  from  mathematics  on  any  of  the  latent 
growth  parameters.  It  must  be  noted  that  these  results  were  controlled 
for  the  effect  of  the  respective  other  covariates  and  that  effect  sizes 
were  found  to  be  quite  low. 

Indirect  effect  of  self-enhancement  on  academic  achievement. 

Although  there  was  no  statistically  significant  association  between  the 
intercept  of  self-enhancement  and  the  slope  of  achievement,  the 
possibility  of  an  exclusively  indirect  association  between  these  two 
growth  parameters  could  still  be  examined.  To  this  end,  an  indirect 
effect  was  modeled  within  the  TPPLGM  to  test  whether  the  associ¬ 
ation  between  the  initial  score  of  self-enhancement  and  the  slope  of 
achievement  could  be  explained  by  the  initial  score  of  self-concept. 
The  rationale  for  the  selection  of  direct  paths  to  be  modeled  was  based 
on  two  considerations.  First,  self-enhancement  was  discussed  as  a 
strategy  to  enhance  one’s  self-concept  in  the  short  term.  This  was 
modeled  as  a  direct  path  (as  opposed  to  the  correlation  reported 
above)  from  the  intercept  of  self-enhancement  to  the  intercept  of 
self-concept.  Second,  self-concept  has  been  found  to  be  associated 
with  increases  in  achievement  within  the  same  academic  subject 


(Marsh,  1986;  Marsh  &  Craven,  2006;  Moller  et  al.,  2011;  Niepel  et 
al.,  2014).  This  was  modeled  as  a  direct  path  from  the  intercept  of 
self-concept  to  the  slope  of  achievement.  In  addition,  we  tested  if  the 
indirect  effect  from  the  intercept  of  self-enhancement  to  the  intercept 
of  self-concept  and  on  to  the  slope  of  achievement  was  significant. 
The  resulting  model  was  found  to  fit  the  data  well,  as  it  was  equivalent 
to  the  TPPLGM  with  covariates.  Results  of  the  TPPLGM  with  the 
indirect  effect  suggested  that  the  effect  of  the  intercept  of  self¬ 
enhancement  on  the  slope  of  achievement  could  be  explained  by  the 
intercept  of  self-concept  ((3  =  —.06;  p  <  .001).  Students  that  dis¬ 
played  self-enhancement  in  Grade  9  showed  a  higher  self-concept  in 
Grade  9  ((3  =  .28;  p  <  .001),  which  in  turn  led  to  a  more  negative 
slope  in  their  achievement  from  Grade  9  to  Grade  110  =  — -28;  p  < 
.01). 

Discussion 

The  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to  examine  the  longitudinal 
interplay  between  self-enhancement,  self-concept,  and  achievement 
among  students  progressing  from  Grades  9  to  11.  First,  cross- 
sectional  results  on  the  association  between  self-enhancement,  self- 
concept,  and  achievement  were  replicated.  Second,  long-term  effects 
of  self-enhancement  on  self-concept  and  achievement  were  explored. 
Finally,  indirect  long-term  effects  of  self-enhancement  on  achieve¬ 
ment  that  could  be  partially  explained  by  an  inflated  self-concept  were 
examined.  To  fulfill  these  objectives,  a  trivariate  parallel  process 
latent  growth  model  (TPPLGM)  was  employed. 

Cross-Sectional  Relations  Between  Self-Enhancement, 
Academic  Self-Concept,  and  Academic  Achievement 

The  cross-sectional  portion  of  the  analyses  (i.e.,  from  the  TPPLGM) 
indicated  that,  in  the  short  term  (i.e.,  during  the  same  school  year), 
students  with  high  scores  of  self-enhancement  showed  higher  scores 
of  self-concept  (controlling  for  gender,  age,  and  academic  subject). 
This  result  confirms  our  hypothesis  and  is  in  line  with  previous 
research  on  the  effect  of  self-enhancement  on  self-esteem  (Robins  & 
Beer,  2001)  and  self-concept  (Dickhauser  &  Plenter,  2005).  Further¬ 
more,  no  direct  association  was  found  between  self-enhancement  and 
achievement  in  the  short  term.  This  result  also  confirms  our  expec¬ 
tation  and  is  consistent  with  previous  research  (Robins  &  Beer,  2001). 
As  for  the  cross-sectional  association  between  self-concept  and 
achievement,  the  TPPLGM  yielded  a  very  high  and  positive  correla¬ 
tion  between  these  constructs,  which  is  in  line  with  our  hypothesis  and 


Table  4 


Correlations  Between  Latent  Growth  Parameters  of  the  TPPLGM  Without  (Above  the  Diagonal)  and  With  Covariates  (Gender,  Age, 
and  Academic  Subject;  Below  the  Diagonal) 


Latent  growth  parameter 

M 

SD 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1.  Intercept  Self-Enhancement 

.09*** 

.10** 

1 

-.31 

.21* 

-.28* 

.02 

-.30 

2.  Slope  Self-Enhancement 

.02** 

.05 

-.29 

1 

-.13 

.28 

-.23 

.20 

3.  Intercept  Self-Concept 

3.25*** 

1.01*** 

.28* 

-.16 

1 

^2*** 

g2*** 

-.25** 

4.  Slope  Self-Concept 

-.15*** 

2  g*** 

-.35* 

.42 

1 

.83*** 

5.  Intercept  Achievement 

4.58*** 

^/|  *** 

.08 

-.23 

35*** 

i 

-.08 

6.  Slope  Achievement 

-.04** 

.18** 

-.29 

.24 

-.28*** 

.85*** 

-.13 

1 

Note.  TPPLGM  =  trivariate  parallel  process  latent  growth  model;  M  -  Mean;  SD  =  Standard  deviation.  The  mean  scores  (M)  and  the  standard  deviations 
(SD)  of  the  latent  growth  parameters  refer  to  the  TPPLGM  without  covariates. 

>  <  .05.  *><.01.  "><.001. 
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Figure  1.  Standardized  solution  of  the  TPPLGM  with  covariates  (gender,  age,  and  academic  subject).  The 
mean  scores  (M)  and  the  standard  deviations  (SD)  of  the  latent  growth  parameters  refer  to  the  TPPLGM  without 
covariates.  The  mean  scores  and  the  standard  deviations  were  included  here  for  a  better  overview.  All 
correlations  between  latent  growth  parameters  are  indicated  with  straight  double-headed  arrows  and  represent 
residual  correlations  (i.e.,  correlations  .between  the  variance  that  was  not  explained  by  the  covariates).  Only 
significant  correlations  are  displayed.  Note.  n.s.  =  not  significant.  **  p  '  -  .01.  ***  p  .001. 


past  findings  (Marsh,  1986;  Marsh  &  Craven,  2006;  Niepel  et  al., 
2014).  In  sum,  self-enhancement  appears  to  be  an  adaptive  strategy  in 
the  short  term — it  was  associated  with  a  better  self-concept,  which 
was  in  turn  positively  associated  with  achievement.  However,  there 
was  no  direct  association  between  self-enhancement  and  achievement 
in  the  short  term. 

Longitudinal  Interplay  Between  Self-Enhancement, 
Academic  Self-Concept,  and  Academic  Achievement 

Self-enhancement  and  academic  self-concept.  The  longitu¬ 
dinal  portion  of  the  TPPLGM  indicated  that,  in  the  long  term  (i.e., 


Table  5 

Standardized  Regression  Coefficients  of  the  Effects  of  the 
Covariates  on  the  Latent  Growth  Parameters 


Variable 

Self-Enhancement 

Self-Concept 

Achievement 

Intercept 

Slope 

Intercept 

Slope 

Intercept 

Slope 

Male 

.21* 

-.04 

-.06*** 

-.07* 

-.17*** 

-.09* 

Age 

.14* 

-.06 

-.03 

-.03 

-.02 

-.13 

German 

.03 

-.14 

.07* 

.06 

.12** 

.23** 

English 

-.02 

-.05 

.13*** 

-.20*** 

.11** 

.09 

French 

.03 

-.18 

.01 

-.07 

.02 

.01 

*p  <  .05. 

**p  <  .01. 

***p 

O 

O 

VI 

over  multiple  school  years),  self-enhancement  was  associated  with 
a  stronger  decrease  in  self-concept.  Thus,  students  with  higher 
initial  scores  of  self-enhancement  tended  to  have  more  pronounced 
decreases  in  self-concept,  which  is  in  line  with  our  hypothesis  and 
with  results  obtained  by  Robins  and  Beer  (2001)  on  the  long-term 
effect  of  self-enhancement  on  self-esteem.  Notably,  the  reverse 
association  was  not  found  to  be  significant — that  is,  the  initial 
score  of  self-concept  was  not  associated  with  the  slope  of  self¬ 
enhancement.  Although  causality  cannot  be  proven  with  these 
models,  this  pattern  of  associations  supports  the  notion  that  self¬ 
enhancement  drives  changes  in  self-concept,  not  vice  versa. 

Academic  self-concept  and  academic  achievement.  As  for 
the  relation  between  self-concept  and  achievement,  our  results  suggest 
that  their  longitudinal  association  is  reciprocal  and  negative.  On  the 
one  hand,  higher  initial  self-concept  was  associated  with  a  stronger 
decrease  in  achievement.  On  the  other  hand,  higher  initial  achieve¬ 
ment  was  associated  with  a  stronger  decrease  in  self-concept.  These 
results  are  in  contrast  to  the  hypotheses  of  the  current  study  and 
initially  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  findings  from  previous 
research  (Marsh,  1986;  Marsh  &  Craven,  2006;  Niepel  et  al.,  2014). 
However,  these  results  must  be  interpreted  with  caution  and  in  the 
context  of  the  existing  associations  among  intercepts  and  slopes  rather 
than  in  isolation.  To  this  end,  estimated  growth  trajectories  of  achieve¬ 
ment  for  students  with  low  (i.e.,  one  SD  below  the  mean),  mean,  and 
high  (i.e.,  one  SD  above  the  mean)  initial  scores  of  self-concept  were 
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Figure  2.  Estimated  growth  curves  of  academic  achievement  (ACH)  for 
students  with  low  (M  -  1  SD).  mean,  and  high  (M  +  1  SD)  initial  scores 
of  academic  self-concept  (ACSC). 


computed  (see  Figure  2).  These  additional  results  revealed  that  stu¬ 
dents  who  scored  higher  on  self-concept  at  the  first  time  point  showed 
a  more  marked  decrease  in  achievement  over  time.  Importantly,  these 
were  also  students  with  higher  achievement  scores  at  the  first  time 
point.  Thus,  although  their  decrease  in  achievement  over  time  was 
more  pronounced,  these  students  tended  to  score  highest  on  achieve¬ 
ment  relative  to  their  peers,  which  is  consistent  with  previous  studies 
(e.g.,  Moller  et  al.,  2011;  Niepel  et  al.,  2014).  The  same  rationale 
applies  to  the  association  between  the  intercept  of  achievement  and 
the  growth  of  academic  self-concept  (see  Figure  3). 

Self-enhancement  and  academic  achievement.  Consistent 
with  our  expectation  based  on  the  results  obtained  by  Robins  and  Beer 
(2001),  we  did  not  find  any  direct  association  between  the  initial  level 
of  self-enhancement  and  the  development  of  achievement.  However, 
our  results  suggest  that  the  effect  of  self-enhancement  on  academic 
grades  might  be  indirect  rather  than  direct.  High  initial  levels  of 
self-enhancement  were  associated  with  higher  levels  of  self-concept 
in  the  short  term,  and  this  inflated  self-concept  heightened  the  risk  of 
a  decrease  in  achievement  over  multiple  years.  In  other  words,  our 
results  suggest  that  the  long-term  decrease  in  achievement  could  be 
partly  explained  by  the  short-term  increase  in  self-concept  that  is 
partly  due  to  self-enhancement.  In  summary,  self-enhancement  was 
directly  linked  to  a  stronger  decrease  in  self-concept  and  indirectly  to 
a  long-term  decrease  in  achievement.  These  results  extend  the  find¬ 
ings  reported  by  Robins  and  Beer  and,  in  so  doing,  do  not  support  the 
notion  that  self-enhancement  acts  as  a  motivator  in  the  face  of  adver¬ 
sity,  thereby  leading  to  better  performance  in  the  long  term  (Taylor  & 
Brown,  1988,  1994). 

Self-Enhancement  as  a  Risk  Factor  for  Declines  in 
Academic  Self-Concept  and  Achievement 

On  average,  self-enhancement  was  found  to  slightly  increase  from 
Grades  9  to  11.  Considering  that  self-enhancement  seems  to  have 
long-term  disadvantages,  one  might  ask  why  some  students  keep 
self-enhancing.  The  answer  may  be  that  they  do  it  because  of  the 
short-term  advantages.  Indeed,  Robins  and  Beer  (2001)  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  self-enhancement  can  be  a  strategy  by  which  students 
regulate  their  affect  and  self-esteem  in  situations  that  pose  a  threat  to 
the  self,  which  is  particularly  pronounced  in  individuals  scoring  high 


on  narcissism.  This  strategy  might  work  well  in  the  short  term,  but,  as 
it  is  based  on  unrealistic  self-evaluation,  it  represents  a  risk  for  a 
decrease  in  self-concept  and  achievement  in  the  long  term  (Robins  & 
Beer,  2001).  Our  results  support  this  notion,  as  self-enhancement 
artificially  increased  self-concept  in  the  short  term.  This  unrealistic 
increase  makes  the  attainment  of  one’s  expectations  equally  unreal¬ 
istic,  which  might  result  in  lower  achievement  than  expected.  If 
expectations  are  not  met,  the  self-concept  is  threatened,  and  self¬ 
enhancement  might  be  triggered  again  to  maintain  a  stable  self-view. 
Thus,  a  vicious  cycle  could  arise  from  these  dynamics. 

The  role  of  learning  effort.  Learning  effort  is  a  variable  that 
could  explain  why  an  inflated  self-concept  (as  a  result  of  self¬ 
enhancement)  might  lead  to  a  stronger  decrease  in  achievement  in 
different  academic  subjects.  Svanum  and  Bigatti  (2006)  found  that 
uninformed  and  wishful  optimism,  which  might  also  be  interpreted  as 
an  indicator  of  self-enhancement,  was  associated  with  a  lack  of 
learning  effort  and  learning  skills  (e.g.,  problem  solving,  critical 
thinking,  metacognition),  especially  for  students  with  low  ability. 
Robins  and  Beer  (2001)  also  discussed  that  learning  effort  might  play 
a  moderating  role  in  this  regard:  If  self-enhancement  leads  to  an 
increase  in  one’s  self  concept  and  is  accompanied  by  greater  learning 
efforts,  achievement  is  likely  to  remain  stable  or  to  increase.  If, 
however,  self-enhancement  leads  to  an  increase  in  one’s  self-concept 
and  is  accompanied  by  lower  effort  or  excessive  procrastination, 
achievement  may  be  negatively  affected  in  the  long  term.  Thus,  it  is 
possible  that  students  that  self-enhance  tend  to  underestimate  the 
effort  that  is  needed  to  attain  a  certain  level  of  achievement,  which 
increases  the  likelihood  that  they  invest  an  insufficient  amount  of 
effort.  In  contrast,  Svanum  and  Bigatti  found  that  students  that  dis¬ 
played  informed  and  aspirational  optimism  were  more  likely  to  invest 
appropriate  effort  and  attain  better  grades.  Accordingly,  learning 
effort  might  moderate  the  indirect  effect  of  self-enhancement  on 
achievement.  However,  the  potential  moderating  role  of  learning 
effort  remains  hypothetical  and  would  need  to  be  examined  in  future 
studies. 

The  role  of  causal  attributions.  Causal  attributions  (Weiner, 
Heckhausen,  &  Meyer,  1972)  might  play  an  important  reinforcing 
role  in  the  processes  described  above.  There  is  some  evidence  indi¬ 
cating  that  high  self-enhancement  is  accompanied  by  protective  attri¬ 
butions  in  case  of  failure  to  meet  one’s  expectations  (Buckelew  et  al., 
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Figure  3.  Estimated  growth  curves  of  academic  self-concept  (ACSC)  for 
students  with  low  (M  —  1  SD),  mean,  and  high  (M  +  1  SD)  initial  scores 
of  academic  achievement  (ACH). 
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2013;  Robins  &  Beer,  2001).  In  particular,  it  has  been  shown  that 
self-enhancers  tend  to  attribute  success  to  internal  and  stable  causes 
(e.g.,  ability)  while  at  the  same  time  attributing  failure  to  external  and 
unstable  causes  (e.g.,  luck).  This  self-protective  strategy  might  pre¬ 
sent  the  student  from  realizing  the  reason(s)  for  his  or  her  suboptimal 
grades,  which  in  turn  might  put  the  student  at  risk  for  continued 
self-enhancement,  an  unrealistic  self-concept,  and  the  resulting  de¬ 
creases  in  achievement.  Thus,  the  aforementioned  vicious  cycle  may 
be  reinforced  by  these  attributions  so  that  the  likelihood  of  change  in 
learning  behavior  is  reduced  (Buckelew  et  al.,  2013).  Over  time,  the 
strategy  of  self-enhancement  will  likely  become  less  effective  as  the 
decrease  in  achievement  will  inevitably  affect  the  self-concept  caus¬ 
ing  it  to  decline.  In  the  worst  case,  self-enhancers  might  choose  to 
disengage  from  the  academic  context  (Robins  &  Beer,  2001)  and 
disregard  its  importance  for  the  self,  which  could  lead  to  a  stronger 
decrease  in  achievement. 

In  sum,  the  effect  of  self-enhancement  on  achievement  seems  to 
be  quite  complex  and  involves  a  number  of  moderating  (e.g., 
effort)  and  mediating  (e.g.,  attributions)  factors.  Accordingly,  fu¬ 
ture  research  might  explore  the  longitudinal  mediating  and  mod¬ 
erating  roles  of  these  variables.  Such  knowledge  would  enhance 
our  understanding  of  the  conditions  under  which  different  forms  of 
self-enhancement  influence  self-concept  and  achievement  in  the 
long  term.  Subsequent  efforts  could  be  taken  to  design  interven¬ 
tions  aimed  at  optimizing  learning  strategies,  effort,  and  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Over-Reporting  and  Over-Confident  Calibration:  Two 
Sides  of  the  Same  Coin? 

Exaggerated  self-evaluations  have  been  found  with  respect  to  many 
personal  characteristics  and  have  been  examined  from  different  points 
of  view  and  under  different  labels  such  as  self-observer  rating  dis¬ 
crepancies  (e.g.,  Nilsen  &  Campbell,  1993),  optimisms  (Weinstein, 
1980),  positive  illusions  and  creative  self-deception  (Taylor  &  Brown, 
1994),  calibration  (Alexander,  2013),  and  self-enhancement 
(Sedikides  &  Gregg,  2008).  In  the  present  study,  we  focused  on 
overreporting  of  past  grades  as  a  form  of  self-enhancement  that  needs 
to  be  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  self-enhancement  that  refer  to 
future  events.  As  outlined  in  the  introduction,  there  is  a  seemingly 
small  but  quite  important  difference  between  overreporting  past 
achievement  and  being  overconfident  (i.e.,  low  calibration)  about 
future  achievement:  certainty  versus  uncertainty.  To  date,  no  study 
has  examined  whether  these  two  forms  of  self-enhancement  are 
differentially  linked  to  self-concept  and  achievement  (or  other  con¬ 
structs)  in  the  long  term.  Results  from  the  present  study  and  from 
research  on  overestimating  grades  (Buckelew  et  al.,  2013)  and  on 
calibration  (Chiu  &  Klassen,  2010)  suggest  that  all  forms  of  self¬ 
enhancement  might  have  undesirable  long-term  effects,  including  less 
learning  effort  and  external  attributions  (see  above).  Future  studies 
might  therefore  want  to  explore  these  differential  long-term  effects 
and/or  shed  light  on  the  associations  between  forms  of  self¬ 
enhancement  that  refer  to  past  and  to  future  events.  It  might  be  that 
students  that  overreport  past  grades  also  tend  to  overestimate  future 
grades  because  the  underlying  mechanism  can  be  assumed  to  be  the 
same,  namely  self-enhancement. 


Implications  for  Practice 

The  results  of  the  present  study  suggest  that  greater  self¬ 
enhancement  can  result  in  a  stronger  decrease  in  self-concept  and 
achievement  in  the  long  term.  It  is  important  to  note  that  there  is  not 
a  threshold  above  which  self-enhancement  turns  from  a  positive  effect 
to  a  negative  long-term  effect  on  self-concept  and  achievement.  Yet 
self-enhancement  is  linearly  and  negatively  associated  with  seli- 
concept  and  achievement  such  that  greater  initial  self-enhancement 
equals  greater  decline  in  self-concept  and  achievement  over  time.  In 
light  of  these  results,  one  implication  for  practice  is  that  it  might  be 
crucial  to  educate  students  on  the  importance  of  accurate  self- 
evaluations  and  realistic  self-expectations  regarding  both  past  and 
future  achievements  (i.e.,  accurate  calibration  of  self-concept).  Fur¬ 
thermore,  as  Buckelew  et  al.  (2013)  discussed,  it  is  important  to 
increase  students’  awareness  of  the  potentially  negative  effects  of 
external  attributions  following  failure  and  to  train  them  to  develop  an 
attributional  style  that  leads  to  higher  school  engagement  and  adaptive 
coping  strategies.  As  Svanum  and  Bigatti  (2006)  acknowledged,  this 
does  not  mean  that  optimism  needs  to  be  curbed  or  discouraged. 
Rather,  students  need  clarification  and  instruction  regarding  the  skills 
and  commitment  needed  to  attain  their  expected  level  of  achievement. 
This  might  be  particularly  important  for  students  with  comparably 
low  ability,  as  previous  research  has  shown  that  the  tendency  to 
self-enhance  is  notably  pronounced  among  this  group,  possibly  re¬ 
sulting  from  perceived  added  pressure  to  obtain  better  grades 
(Minkov,  2008;  Schwartz  &  Beaver,  2015).  Unfortunately,  they  may 
tend  to  use  self-enhancement  to  regulate  their  self-concept  in  the  short 
term  but  are  unable  to  follow  up  with  appropriate  learning  efforts, 
which  might  negatively  affect  their  achievement. 

Strengths  and  Limitations 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  study  to  adopt  a 
trivariate  longitudinal  approach  to  examine  the  interplay  between  the 
latent  developments  of  self-enhancement,  self-concept,  and  achieve¬ 
ment.  This  approach  yielded  the  first  empirical  findings  on  the  recip¬ 
rocal  longitudinal  relations  between  these  three  constructs  and  pro¬ 
vided  initial  insight  into  the  complexity  of  their  relations.  The  latent 
nature  of  the  growth  models  used  to  address  the  present  research 
questions  reinforced  the  validity  of  our  results,  as  all  models  that  were 
computed  showed  a  very  good  fit  to  the  data.  Moreover,  we  used  an 
objective  criterion  to  assess  self-enhancement,  namely  students’  ac¬ 
tual  academic  grades.  Furthermore,  data  were  collected  on  four  aca¬ 
demic  subjects,  which  reinforces  the  generalizability  of  the  present 
results.  Additionally,  gender  and  age  were  controlled  for  in  all  of  our 
models. 

The  present  study  is  not  without  limitations.  First,  operationalizing 
self-enhancement  as  the  difference  between  self-reported  and  actual 
grades  has  the  drawback  that  students  with  the  best  possible  grade 
could  not  overreport  their  grade.  However,  averaged  across  all  school 
subjects  and  measurement  occasions,  only  2.6%  of  the  students  had 
the  highest  grade  (median  2.7%,  max.  5.1%,  min.  0.2%).  Thus  this 
limitation  likely  had  little  influence  on  the  obtained  results.  Second,  it 
must  also  be  noted  that  the  time  frame  under  consideration  was 
limited  to  two  years,  and  the  sample  was  composed  solely  of  high- 
school  students.  Future  studies  might  examine  the  effects  of  self¬ 
enhancement  on  self-concept  and  achievement  across  an  extended 
time  period  and  among  primary  school  and  university  students.  Third, 
despite  being  relatively  large,  the  present  sample  was  not  representa- 
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tive  of  the  Swiss  population  of  ninth-  to  eleventh-graders,  as  the 
French-  and  Italian-speaking  populations  of  Switzerland  were  not 
represented.  Additional  studies  are  needed  to  assess  the  external 
validity  of  the  results  reported  herein.  Furthermore,  gender,  age,  and 
academic  subject  were  controlled  for  in  the  present  analyses  while 
other  potentially  relevant  covanates  were  excluded  such  as  parental 
education  and  income  (Shaw  &  Mattern,  2009),  time  since  graduation 
and  ethnicity  (Talento-Miller  &  Peyton,  2006),  and  genetic  and  en¬ 
vironmental  influences  (Schwartz  &  Beaver,  2015).  Fourth,  the  ICC 
of  academic  achievement  was  found  to  be  relatively  low  (i.e.,  .05). 
This  result  might  be  due  to  high  homogeneity  between  high-school 
classes  in  our  sample  or  because  grading  on  the  curve  practices  lead 
to  reduced  variance  between  classes.  Finally,  we  did  not  explore 
associations  across  different  academic  subjects,  which  would  be  an 
important  next  step  as  previous  findings  suggest  that  associations 
within  an  academic  subject  are  different  from  those  across  academic 
subjects  (Moller  et  al.,  2011;  Niepel  et  al.,  2014). 

Conclusion 

The  present  study  yielded  the  first  results  showing  that  self¬ 
enhancement  is  associated  with  a  higher  academic  self-concept  in 
the  short  term  and  that  this  short-term  increase  might  lead  to  a 
stronger  decrease  in  achievement  over  time.  An  inflated  self- 
concept  might  lead  to  unrealistic  expectations  and  less  efficient 
learning  strategies  or  reduced  learning  efforts,  which  in  turn  may 
lead  to  lower  achievement.  If  a  decrease  in  achievement  is  then 
attributed  to  external  causes,  the  likelihood  of  continued  self¬ 
enhancement  increases  and  a  vicious  cycle  may  arise  and  lead  to  a 
decrease  in  achievement  in  the  long  term.  Thus,  the  reciprocal 
associations  between  self-enhancement,  self-concept,  and  achieve¬ 
ment  are  highly  complex  and  involve  a  number  of  mediating  (e.g., 
attributions)  and  moderating  (e.g.,  learning  effort)  variables  that 
need  to  be  examined  in  more  detail. 
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In  this  study,  we  analyzed  how  secondary  school  tracking  relates  to  students’  self-beliefs  (i.e.,  their 
academic  self-concepts  in  different  domains  and  their  beliefs  regarding  their  labor  market  chances)  and 
school  disengagement  during  a  time  period  that  has  received  little  attention  in  educational  psychological 
research  on  tracking:  when  students  are  at  the  end  of  schooling  and  on  the  verge  of  entering  the  labor 
market.  In  doing  so,  we  disentangled  2  distinguishing  features  of  tracking:  tracks  as  social  contexts 
(operationalized  via  track  level  and  the  mean  achievement  of  students’  schoolmates)  and  tracks  as 
pathways  to  different  future  opportunities  (operationalized  via  educational  certificates).  Using  question¬ 
naire,  achievement,  and  administrative  school  data  from  2,155  students  from  29  low-track  schools,  23 
intermediate-track  schools,  and  35  comprehensive  schools  in  Berlin,  Germany,  we  found  educational 
certificates  to  be  the  most  important  factor  shaping  students’  self-beliefs  and  school  disengagement. 
Irrespective  of  their  individual  achievement,  their  schoolmates’  achievement,  and  their  track  level, 
students  who  received  the  intermediate  school-leaving  certificate  had  higher  academic  self-concepts, 
believed  that  their  certificate  would  give  them  better  chances  of  success  in  the  labor  market,  and  were 
less  disengaged  from  school  than  students  who  received  the  low  school-leaving  certificate.  In  contrast, 
students’  track  level  did  not  serve  as  a  predictor  for  the  outcomes  considered.  The  achievement  of 
students’  schoolmates  (i.e.,  the  big-fish-little-pond  effect)  was  only  relevant  for  students’  academic 
self-concepts  and  not  for  students’  self-beliefs  regarding  labor  market  entry  or  their  school 
disengagement. 

Keywords:  tracking,  academic  self-concept,  BFLPE,  self-beliefs,  educational  certificates 


All  public  school  systems  are  faced  with  the  challenge  of  how  to 
efficiently  organize  learning  processes  while  at  the  same  time 
responding  to  each  student’s  needs.  Tracking — the  grouping  of 
students  with  similar  achievement  levels  into  different  schools, 
study  programs,  or  courses — is  a  common  response  to  this  chal¬ 
lenge,  in  particular  in  secondary  schooling.  As  a  result,  students 
develop  and  are  socialized  in  different  educational  contexts  (Pal¬ 


las,  Entwisle,  Alexander,  &  Stluka,  1994).  Because  these  contexts 
may  provide  different  opportunities  for  learning  and  attainment, 
they  may  consequently  contribute  to  educational  inequality  (Ga- 
moran,  1992);  hence,  tracking  practices  have  been  heatedly  de¬ 
bated  in  both  policy  and  research.  Indeed,  studies  have  shown  that 
track  assignment  is  biased  by  the  social  backgrounds  of  students 
(Lucas  &  Berends,  2002;  Maaz,  Trautwein,  Liidtke,  &  Baumert, 
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2008)  and  that  students  in  lower  tracks  often  learn  less  and  have 
fewer  postsecondary  opportunities  (Becker,  Liidtke,  Trautwein, 
Roller,  &  Baumert,  2012;  Brunello  &  Checchi,  2007;  Oakes, 
1985).  From  an  educational  psychological  perspective,  however, 
scholars  have  argued  that  being  placed  in  a  low  track  does  not  just 
have  detrimental  effects;  in  fact,  when  outcomes  other  than  aca¬ 
demic  achievement  or  attainment  are  considered — namely  stu¬ 
dents’  academic  self-concepts — the  effects  may  be  positive  (Liu, 
Wang,  &  Parkins,  2005;  Schwarzer,  Lange,  &  Jerusalem,  1982; 
Trautwein,  Liidtke,  Marsh,  Roller,  &  Baumert,  2006;  Trautwein, 
Liidtke,  Marsh,  &  Nagy,  2009).  This  argument  is  based  on  the 
big-fish-little-pond  effect  (BFLPE),  which  posits  that  students’ 
academic  self-concepts  are  not  just  influenced  by  their  individual 
achievement  but  also  by  their  peers’  achievement  levels  as  a  result 
of  social  comparison  processes  (Marsh,  1987).  Accordingly,  stu¬ 
dents  feel  more  competent  when  they  are  surrounded  by  low- 
achieving  peers,  as  is  the  case  in  lower  tracks.  This  has  led 
researchers  to  conclude  that  it  is  more  beneficial  for  students’ 
academic  self-concepts  to  be  a  “big  fish  in  a  small  pond"  than  to 
be  a  “small  fish  in  a  big  pond”  (Marsh,  1987;  Marsh  &  Flau,  2003; 
Seaton,  Marsh,  &  Craven,  2009).  Educational  psychological  re¬ 
search  on  the  BFLPE  has  thus  focused  on  the  effects  of  tracks  as 
social  contexts.  In  the  present  paper,  we  argue  that  this  perspective 
should  be  broadened.  As  sociologists  have  pointed  out  (Gamoran, 
1986;  Lucas,  1999;  Pallas  et  al.,  1994),  tracks  not  only  constitute 
different  immediate  social  contexts,  but  also  provide  students  with 
different  educational  credentials  that  may  be  related  to  diverging 
future  opportunities.  This  feature  of  tracking  is  particularly  evident 
at  the  end  of  schooling,  when  students  are  on  the  verge  of  entering 
the  labor  market  and  are  thus  being  exposed  to  the  world  beyond 
school.  Whereas  this  time  point  in  students’  academic  careers  has 
been  extensively  studied  by  sociologists  and  developmental  psy¬ 
chologists  (e.g.,  Allmendinger,  1989;  Brzinsky-Fay,  2007;  M.  Bu- 
chmann,  &  Rriesi,  2011;  Heckhausen,  Chang,  Greenberger,  & 
Chen,  2013;  Protsch  &  Solga,  2015;  Schoon,  McCulloch,  Joshi, 
Wiggins,  &  Bynner,  2001),  it  has  not  been  a  prominent  topic  in 
educational  psychology.  Moreover,  because  they  have  mainly 
studied  the  effects  of  tracking  on  academic  self-concepts,  educa¬ 
tional  psychologists  have  focused  on  quite  specific  self-beliefs. 
Self-beliefs  generally  refer  to  a  person’s  beliefs  about  his  or  her 
attributes  and  abilities  (Valentine,  DuBois,  &  Cooper,  2004);  by 
contrast,  academic  self-concepts  are  a  more  specific  kind  of  self¬ 
belief  and  refer  to  a  person’s  beliefs  about  his  or  her  abilities  in  a 
particular  academic  domain  and  are  commonly  studied  at  the  level 
of  school  subjects  such  as  mathematics,  English,  or  science 
(Marsh,  1990).  However,  there  may  well  be  other  self-beliefs 
worth  looking  at  when  investigating  the  effects  of  tracking,  espe¬ 
cially  when  studying  how  students  feel  when  they  are  about  to 
finish  school. 

In  the  present  paper,  we  extend  previous  research  in  educational 
psychology  on  tracking  by  bringing  the  sociological  perspective 
into  view  and  analyzing  students’  self-beliefs  at  the  end  of  school¬ 
ing.  Speaking  in  terms  of  the  BFLPE  metaphor,  we  analyze  what 
happens  to  the  fish  when  they  have  to  leave  their  pond  and  swim 
into  the  ocean.  We  do  so  within  the  context  of  the  German 
educational  system,  which  is  a  prime  example  of  a  rigid  tracking 
system  (Bol  &  Van  de  Werfhorst,  2013),  and  is  thus  particularly 
suited  to  studying  tracking  effects.  In  Germany,  students  are  sorted 
into  schools  of  different  tracks  right  after  elementary  school.  These 


school  tracks  can  be  regarded  as  different  social  contexts  in  which 
students  learn  and  are  socialized.  In  addition,  school  tracks  often 
lead  to  different  school-leaving  certificates,  which  are  related  to 
different  further  educational  and  occupational  pathways.  Hence,  in 
the  German  education  system,  students  in  different  school  tracks 
encounter  different  social  contexts  and  different  future  opportuni¬ 
ties.  But  although  these  two  features  of  tracking  used  to  be  quite 
strongly  tied  together,  reforms  have  been  introduced  in  recent 
years  to  increase  the  permeability  of  the  education  system.  These 
reforms  have  made  it  increasingly  possible  for  students  to  receive 
different  school-leaving  certificates  in  different  school  tracks.  In 
other  words,  students  belonging  to  the  same  school  track  can 
receive  different  school-leaving  certificates  and  students  with  the 
same  school-leaving  certificate  may  have  experienced  very  differ¬ 
ent  social  contexts  because  they  attended  schools  of  different 
tracks.  In  our  study,  which  uses  data  from  the  state  of  Berlin,  we 
make  use  of  this  unique  characteristic  of  the  German  tracking 
system  in  order  to  disentangle  these  two  features  of  tracking  and 
their  effects  on  students’  self-beliefs.  In  doing  so,  we  not  only 
focus  on  students’  academic  self-concepts,  but  also  consider  stu¬ 
dents’  self-beliefs  regarding  their  perceived  future  chances, 
namely  students’  self-beliefs  about  their  labor-market  entry  oppor¬ 
tunities.  As  a  student’s  perception  of  limited  future  opportunities 
might  lead  him  or  her  to  disengage  from  school  as  a  self-protective 
mechanism,  we  additionally  investigate  students’  school  disen¬ 
gagement  to  gain  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  effects  of  track¬ 
ing. 

Two  Distinguishing  Features  of  Tracking 

The  practice  of  tracking  can  be  found  in  almost  all  school 
systems  around  the  world,  mostly  at  the  secondary  level.1  Even 
though  the  nature  and  extent  of  tracking  varies  greatly  between 
countries,  states,  and/or  school  districts,  all  types  of  tracking  have 
two  distinguishing  features.  First,  tracking  creates  distinct  social 
contexts  for  students.  The  degree  to  which  this  is  the  case  is  mainly 
the  result  of  the  organizational  level  of  tracking  (Trautwein  et  al., 
2006).  That  is,  school  systems  can  track  students  either  between  or 
within  schools.  In  the  former  type  of  system,  students  of  different 
achievement  levels  go  to  completely  different  schools,  which  often 
differ  greatly  in  curricula.  In  the  latter,  all  students  go  to  the  same 
school  but  are  grouped  together  full-time  for  all  subjects  or  part- 
time  for  some  subjects,  which  allows  students  to  take  different 
course  levels  in  different  subjects.  In  some  countries,  there  are  also 
combinations  of  between-  and  within-school  tracking.  Taken  to¬ 
gether,  the  organizational  level  of  tracking  substantially  deter¬ 
mines  whom  students  interact  with  on  an  everyday  basis  and  thus 
the  social  context  for  students. 

Second,  tracking  has  an  impact  on  students’  future  occupational 
and  academic  careers  (Trautwein  et  al?,  2006).  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  countries  such  as  Germany,  where  tracks  typically  lead 
to  different  educational  certificates  that  substantially  influence 


1  Some  authors  have  also  used  the  term  tracking  for  the  implicit  group¬ 
ing  of  students  into  schools  by  social  background  due  to  factors  such  as 
area  of  residence,  namely  implicit  school-level  tracking  (Trautwein  et  al., 
2006).  In  the  present  paper,  we  do  not  use  this  terminology  and  only  use  the 
term  tracking  for  the  deliberate  sorting  of  students  into  different  groups 
according  to  their  achievement. 
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students’  future  occupational  and  educational  paths.  But  even  in 
countries  where  tracking  is  less  salient  and  “visible”,  tracks  are 
often  associated  with  students’  future  opportunities.  For  instance, 
in  the  United  States,  high  schools  offer  college  preparatory  or 
advanced  placement  courses,  which  can  be  thought  of  as  high 
tracks  and  which  influence  students’  chances  of  getting  accepted  at 
a  good  university. 

Previous  educational  psychological  research  on  the  effects  of 
tracking  on  students’  self-beliefs  has  focused  on  how  tracks  func¬ 
tion  as  social  contexts  and  hence  shape  students’  self-beliefs 
(Alicke,  Zell,  &  Bloom,  2010;  Chmielewski,  Dumont,  &  Trau- 
twein,  2013;  Huguet  et  al„  2009;  Marsh,  1990;  Marsh,  Chessor, 
Craven,  &  Roche,  1995;  Thijs,  Verkuyten,  &  Helmond,  2010; 
Trautwein  et  ah,  2006).  We  summarize  the  findings  from  this 
research  strand  in  the  following  section.  Drawing  on  sociological 
research,  we  then  turn  to  the  second  feature  of  tracking  and  discuss 
how  the  different  future  opportunities  that  tracks  provide  may  also 
affect  students’  self-beliefs. 

How  Tracks  Influence  Students’  Self-Beliefs  as 
Social  Contexts 

Most  of  the  research  on  how  tracks  influence  students’  self¬ 
beliefs  as  social  contexts  has  focused  on  students’  academic  self- 
concepts.  It  is  well  established  that  a  student’s  academic 
self-concept  is  shaped  not  only  by  his  or  her  performance  but  also 
by  social  comparisons  (Marsh  et  ah,  1995).  Two  important  social 
comparison  mechanisms  through  which  academic  self-concept  is 
known  to  be  affected  in  tracking  contexts  are  contrast  and  assim¬ 
ilation  effects  (Marsh  et  ah,  1995;  Marsh,  Kong,  &  Hau,  2000). 
The  contrast  effect  refers  to  the  finding  that  students  compare  their 
own  achievement  with  that  of  their  class-  or  schoolmates,  which 
leads  them  to  feel  more  negative  about  their  own  competencies  in 
a  high-achieving  group  than  in  a  low-achieving  group  (Marsh  et 
ah,  1995,  2000).  This  social  comparison  mechanism  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  BFLPE  (Marsh,  1987),  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  great  number  of  studies  in  the  past  40  years  (e.g.,  Bassis,  1977; 
Marsh,  Hau,  &  Craven,  2004;  Marsh  &  O’Mara,  2008;  Marsh, 
Trautwein,  Ltidtke,  Baumert,  &  Koller,  2007;  Nagengast  &  Marsh, 
2012;  Schwarzer  et  ah,  1982;  Seaton,  Marsh,  &  Craven,  2010; 
Tymms,  2001;  Zeidner  &  Schleyer,  1999).  Empirically,  the 
BFLPE  is  evident  when  there  is  a  negative  association  between  a 
group’s  mean  achievement  (usually  on  the  school  or  class  level) 
and  a  student’s  academic  self-concept  after  controlling  for  the 
student’s  individual  achievement;  this  has  been  replicated  numer¬ 
ous  times  across  many  different  educational  systems  (Marsh  & 
Hau,  2003;  Seaton  et  ah,  2009).  With  respect  to  tracking,  the 
BFLPE  implies  that  a  student’s  academic  self-concept  will  benefit 
when  in  a  lower  track,  because  he  or  she  is  surrounded  by  students 
with  low  competencies  and  thus  has  fewer  opportunities  for  up¬ 
ward  comparisons.  The  positive  consequences  of  tracking  on  ac¬ 
ademic  self-concepts  for  students  assigned  to  a  low  track  have 
been  shown  in  a  large  number  of  studies  (Liem,  Marsh,  Martin, 
Mclnemey,  &  Yeung,  2013;  Liu  et  ah,  2005;  Mulkey,  Catsambis, 
Steelman,  &  Crain,  2005;  Reuman,  1989;  Schwarzer  et  ah,  1982; 
Sung,  Huang,  Tseng,  &  Chang,  2014;  Trautwein  et  ah,  2006; 
Wouters,  De  Fraine,  Colpin,  Van  Damme,  &  Verschueren,  2012). 

The  second  social  comparison  mechanism  that  affects  students’ 
academic  self-concept  in  tracking  contexts  is  the  assimilation 


effect,  also  known  as  the  basking  in  reflected  glory  or  labeling 
effect  (Cialdini  et  ah,  1976;  Marsh  et  ah,  1995,  2000).  It  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  tracks  can  be  viewed  as  institutionalized 
educational  categories  that  convey  information  to  society  at  large 
about  students’  competencies  (Pallas  et  ah,  1994).  Consequently,  it 
states  that  being  a  member  of  a  high  track  can  make  students  feel 
positive  about  their  own  competencies,  because  they  identify  with 
the  high  track  as  a  highly  valued  social  group.  Similarly,  students 
in  lower  tracks  may  feel  bad  about  their  own  competencies  be¬ 
cause  it  implies  membership  of  a  group  with  low  prestige.  In  fact, 
some  research  has  even  proposed  that  students  in  lower  tracks  feel 
stigmatized  (Solga,  2004).  The  assimilation  effect  should  thus 
affect  a  student’s  academic  self-concept  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  contrast  effect.  There  are  studies  that  have  found  the  aca¬ 
demic  self-concepts  of  high-track  students  to  be  higher  than  those 
of  low-track  students  (Chiu  et  al.,  2008;  Oakes,  1985),  which  can 
be  seen  as  an  empirical  indication  of  assimilation  effects.  How¬ 
ever,  contrast  and  assimilation  effects  are  not  easy  to  study,  as  both 
effects  occur  at  the  same  time.2  There  are  some  studies  that  have 
sought  to  disentangle  both  counterbalancing  effects  by  simultane¬ 
ously  investigating  how  students’  academic  self-concept  is  af¬ 
fected  by  their  track’s  mean  achievement  (as  an  operationalization 
of  contrast  effects)  and  their  track  membership  (as  an  operation¬ 
alization  of  assimilation  effects)  while  controlling  for  students’ 
individual  achievement,  but  they  have  found  mixed  results  (Marsh 
et  ah,  2000;  Preckel  &  Briill,  2010;  Trautwein  et  ah,  2006;  Trau¬ 
twein  et  ah,  2009).  A  recent  internationally  comparative  study  by 
Chmielewski  et  ah  (2013)  suggested  that  the  relative  strength  of 
these  two  counterbalancing  social  comparison  mechanisms  de¬ 
pends  on  the  organizational  level  of  tracking,  as  this  determines 
whom  students  compare  themselves  to.  With  the  exception  of 
tracking  systems  in  which  students  were  grouped  only  for  certain 
subjects,  contrast  effects  outweighed  assimilation  effects,  showing 
that,  in  most  countries,  students  do  indeed  benefit  from  being  in  a 
lower  track  with  respect  to  their  academic  self-concepts. 

However,  there  are  also  a  few  studies  that  have  investigated  the 
consequences  of  tracking  for  other  types  of  self-beliefs,  and  these 
have  found  disadvantages  for  low-track  students  and  advantages 
for  high-track  students.  For  instance,  Fuligni,  Eccles,  and  Barber 
(1995)  found  that  tracking  in  mathematics  had  a  positive  impact  on 
intermediate-  and  high-track  students’  career-related  self-concepts 
(as  well  as  their  future  educational  expectations),  even  though  they 
did  not  find  any  differences  in  academic  self-concept  between 
students  in  different  tracks.  Van  Houtte,  Demanet,  and  Stevens 
(2012)  showed  that  students  in  high  tracks  had  higher  self-esteem 
than  students  in  vocational  tracks,  with  the  differences  being  more 
pronounced  in  within-school  tracking  than  in  between-school 
tracking  systems.  In  order  to  explicitly  test  potential  labeling  or 
stigmatization  processes  associated  with  being  in  a  low-track 
school,  Knigge  and  Hannover  (2011)  investigated  students’  “col¬ 
lective  identity”  in  different  school  tracks  in  Germany.  They  found 
that  low-track  school  students  had  a  negative  collective  identity 
and  students  at  high-track  schools  had  a  very  positive  one.  That  is, 


2  As  contrast  and  assimilation  effects  occur  at  the  same  time,  the  BFLPE 
should  actually  be  regarded  as  the  net  effect  of  these  two  counterbalancing 
processes,  with  contrast  effects  outweighing  assimilation  effects  (Huguet  et 
al.,  2009;  Marsh,  Kong,  &  Hau,  2000). 
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students  in  low-track  schools  had  a  more  negative  perception  of 
what  other  people  thought  of  their  achievements,  their  motivation, 
and  their  social  competence.  Interestingly,  this  negative  collective 
identity  was  accompanied  by  low  school-related  motivation.  Along 
similar  lines,  some  researchers  have  argued  that  students  who 
believe  they  cannot  succeed  in  school  will  disengage  and  reduce 
their  efforts  (Carbonaro,  2005;  Kelly  &  Carbonaro,  2012).  Indeed, 
Van  Houtte  and  Stevens  (2009)  found  that  vocational  track  stu¬ 
dents  had  a  weaker  sense  of  school  belonging  than  academic  track 
students.  The  authors  argued  that  students  in  lower  tracks  distance 
themselves  from  school  in  order  to  deal  with  their  low  social 
status. 

How  Tracks  May  Influence  Self-Beliefs  Through 
Diverging  Future  Opportunities:  The  Importance  of 
Educational  Credentials 

In  addition  to  being  distinct  social  contexts,  tracks  also  differ 
greatly  with  respect  to  the  opportunities  they  provide  for  students’ 
futures,  mainly  through  the  educational  credentials  they  offer.  This 
feature  of  tracking  is  particularly  evident  when  students  are  at  the 
end  of  schooling  and  are  getting  ready  to  enter  the  labor  market  or 
further  education.  We  thus  argue  that  in  order  to  gain  a  complete 
picture  of  the  influence  of  tracking  on  students’  self-beliefs,  it  is 
important  to  take  into  account  the  educational  credentials  that 
students  receive  in  different  tracks  and  analyze  how  they  affect 
students’  self-beliefs. 

The  importance  of  the  wider  social  recognition  attached  to  a 
person’s  educational  credentials  as  a  key  outcome  of  schooling  and 
a  resource  for  the  future  is  particularly  emphasized  in  the  sociol¬ 
ogy  of  education  (Bills,  2003;  Meyer,  1977).  After  all,  employers 
and  higher  education  institutions  usually  use  previous  educational 
credentials  as  criteria  for  selecting  their  employees  or  students. 
Following  Bourdieu  (1986),  an  academic  qualification  can  be 
thought  of  as  an  “institutionalized  objectification  of  cultural  cap¬ 
ital,”  which  “confers  on  its  holder  a  conventional,  constant,  legally 
guaranteed  value”  (p.  5 1 ).  Surprisingly,  the  (educational)  psycho¬ 
logical  research  has  not  devoted  much  attention  to  the  meaning  of 
educational  certificates  for  individuals.  Only  recently  did  a  study 
by  Kuppens,  Easterbrook,  Spears,  and  Manstead  (2015)  investigate 
education-based  social  identity  and  its  association  with  well-being 
and  social  attitudes.  The  results  clearly  indicated  that  people  iden¬ 
tified  with  their  level  of  education  and  that  less  educated  people 
did  not  feel  good  about  their  level  of  education,  which  was 
interpreted  by  the  authors  as  evidence  of  a  social  stigma.  Solga 
(2004)  has  also  argued  that  the  “low  education”  category  can  be 
considered  a  social  stigma  in  societies  that  are  heavily  dependent 
on  human  capital.  In  her  view  “less-educated  youths  find  them¬ 
selves  in  latent  and  manifest  crisis  situations”  that  are  accompa¬ 
nied  by  “negative  identity  constructions”  (p.  102).  She  further 
assumes  that  these  students  will  use  self-protective  mechanisms, 
such  as  disengaging  from  school,  to  avoid  further  stigmatization. 
In  fact,  this  form  of  disengagement  can  be  seen  as  a  form  of  social 
creativity  in  order  to  maintain  a  positive  social  identity,  as  posited 
by  social  identity  theories  (Kelly,  2009).  Because  this  reasoning  is 
also  in  line  with  the  above-mentioned  findings  on  the  lack  of 
school  belonging  among  low  track  students  by  Van  Houtte  and 
Stevens  (2009),  in  the  present  paper  we  explicitly  investigate 
students’  school  disengagement  in  addition  to  their  self-beliefs. 


Moreover,  we  believe  it  is  important  to  consider  self  beliefs  that 
relate  to  students’  future  opportunities— and  not  only  focus  on 
academic  self-concepts,  which  are  very  much  tied  to  the  school 
context.  This  is  why  we  analyze  students  self-beliefs  regarding 
labor  market  entry  in  the  present  paper. 

The  German  Tracking  System 

Before  specifying  our  research  questions  and  describing  our 
empirical  approach,  it  is  important  to  provide  the  reader  with  some 
background  information  about  the  German  tracking  system  and  to 
highlight  why  this  system  is  an  ideal  context  in  which  to  study  the 
influence  of  tracking  on  students’  self-beliefs. 

Germany  is  often  used  as  a  prototypical  example  of  a  rigid 
between-school  tracking  system.  That  is,  students  are  selected  into 
schools  of  different  tracks  at  the  end  of  elementary  school,  which 
lasts  for  4  to  6  school  years  depending  on  the  federal  state.  Even 
though  there  is  considerable  variation  across  federal  states  with 
respect  to  the  number  and  quality  of  these  school  tracks,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  some  detracking  reforms  have  taken  place  in 
recent  years,  Germany’s  traditional  multitiered  system  of 
Hauptschule,  Realschule,  and  Gymnasium  is  still  evident  in  most 
states  (Neumann,  Becker,  &  Maaz,  201 3).3 4  The  Hauptschule  is  the 
low-track  school,  providing  a  slow-paced  and  vocationally  ori¬ 
ented  curriculum.  The  Realschule  is  the  intermediate-track  school 
and  also  provides  a  vocational-oriented  curriculum.  The  Gymna¬ 
sium,  the  high-track  school,  provides  students  with  an  academic 
curriculum  preparing  them  for  higher  education.  In  addition,  there 
are  comprehensive  schools  for  students  of  all  achievement  levels.5 
In  the  present  study,  which  uses  data  from  the  state  of  Berlin,  we 
focus  on  low-track,  intermediate-track,  and  comprehensive 
schools. 

Just  as  there  are  different  school  tracks,  there  are  different 
school-leaving  certificates:  the  Hauptschulabschluss  (the  lowest 
school-leaving  certificate,  received  either  after  9th  or  10th  grade 
depending  on  the  state),  the  Mittlerer  Schulabschluss  (the  inter¬ 
mediate  school-leaving  certificate,  received  after  10th  grade),  and 
the  Abitur  (the  highest  school-leaving  certificate,  received  after 
12th  or  13th  grade).  These  different  certificates  play  a  crucial  role 
in  determining  a  person’s  future  occupational  opportunities  (e.g., 
Protsch  &  Solga,  2016).  The  Abitur  is  the  formal  prerequisite  for 
university  enrollment.  By  contrast,  the  low  and  the  intermediate 
school-leaving  certificates  only  allow  entry  into  the  vocational 
educational  system.  The  most  typical  form  of  initial  vocational 
training,  the  dual  apprenticeship,  combines  on-the-job  training 
with  education  at  a  vocational  school  and  can  be  seen  as  the  key 
“entry  ticket”  into  the  labor  market  in  Germany  for  nontertiary 
graduates  (Shavit  &  Muller,  2000).  However,  even  though  both  the 
low  and  intermediate  school-leaving  certificates  qualify  students 
for  vocational  education,  it  has  become  difficult  for  those  with  the 


3  For  more  information  on  the  German  school  system,  see  Lohmar  and 
Eckhardt  (2014). 

4  Germany  also  has  separate  schools  for  students  with  special  educa¬ 
tional  needs,  called  Sonderschule  or  Forderschule. 

5  Comprehensive  schools,  in  addition  to  being  a  between-school  track 
themselves,  also  practice  within-school  tracking.  In  our  paper,  we  focus 
only  on  between-school  tracks  because  these  provide  the  main  social 
context  for  students  and  determine  whom  students  interact  with  on  an 
everyday  basis. 
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iow  school-leaving  certificate  to  successfully  apply  for  an  appren¬ 
ticeship,  as  employers  increasingly  prefer  candidates  with  the 
intermediate  school-leaving  certificate  or  even  the  Abitur  (Buch, 
Hell,  &  Wydra-Somaggio,  2011;  C.  Buchmann  &  Park,  2009^ 
Kohlrausch  &  Solga,  2012). 

In  the  past,  school  tracks  and  school-leaving  certificates  were 
much  more  intrinsically  tied  together:  Successful  students  at  low- 
track  schools  usually  received  the  low-school-leaving  certificate, 
students  at  intermediate-track  schools  received  the  intermediate 
school-leaving  certificate,  and  students  at  high-track  schools  re¬ 
ceived  the  higher  school-leaving  certificate.  For  the  most  part,  this 
is  still  true;  the  majority  of  students  still  finish  school  with  the 
certificate  traditionally  connected  to  the  curriculum  level  of  their 
school  track.  Yet,  as  a  result  of  reforms  to  increase  the  permea¬ 
bility  of  the  education  system,  the  school-leaving  certificates  are 
no  longer  exclusively  attached  to  a  school  track,  meaning  that 
different  certificates  can  be  obtained  within  the  same  school  track 
depending  on  the  students’  performance  (see  Table  1).  This  unique 
characteristic  of  the  German  tracking  system  makes  it  an  ideal 
context  to  disentangle  these  two  features  of  tracking — tracks  as 
social  contexts  and  tracks  as  pathways  to  different  future  oppor¬ 
tunities — and  their  effects  on  students’  self-beliefs. 

The  Present  Study 

Previous  research  on  the  BFLPE  and  on  the  influence  of  track¬ 
ing  on  students’  academic  self-concepts,  which  has  been  a  very 
prominent  line  of  research  within  educational  psychology  (e.g., 
Liem  et  al.,  2013;  Liu  et  al.,  2005;  Marsh,  1987;  Marsh  &  Hau, 
2003;  Seaton  et  al.,  2009;  Trautwein  et  al.,  2006,  2009),  has  shown 
that  being  surrounded  by  low-achieving  peers,  as  occurs  in  low 
tracks,  makes  students  feel  positive  about  their  own  competencies 
due  to  contrasting  social  comparisons.  However,  it  has  also  been 
argued  that  being  a  member  of  a  low  track  may  also  make  a  student 
feel  negative  about  him-  or  herself  as  a  result  of  assimilating  social 
comparisons  (Marsh  et  al.,  1995,  2000;  Preckel  &  Briill,  2010; 
Trautwein  et  al.,  2006,  2009).  In  most  school  systems  around  the 
world,  contrast  effects  are  larger  than  assimilation  effects  (see 
Chmielewski  et  al.,  2013),  which  has  led  many  authors  to  conclude 
that  students  benefit  from  being  in  a  low  track  with  respect  to  their 
academic  self-concepts  (Liu  et  al.,  2005;  Trautwein  et  al.,  2006, 
2009).  This  research  on  contrast  and  assimilation  effects  has  taken 
a  close  look  at  how  tracks  affect  students’  academic  self-concepts 
as  social  contexts;  it  has  thus  placed  emphasis  on  the  social 
mechanisms  of  tracking.  However,  tracks  not  only  constitute  dis¬ 


tinct  social  contexts  for  students,  but  also  provide  students  with 
different  future  opportunities,  in  particular  through  educational 
credentials.  This  feature  of  tracking,  which  has  been  particularly 
emphasized  by  sociologists,  but  which  has  not  been  on  the  edu¬ 
cational  psychological  research  agenda,  may  also  have  an  impact 
on  students’  self-beliefs. 

Based  on  these  theoretical  considerations,  we  aim  to  expand 
educational  psychological  research  on  the  effects  of  tracking  on 
students’  self-beliefs  by  focusing  on  a  time  point  in  students’ 
academic  careers  at  which  the  diverging  future  opportunities  for 
students  become  most  apparent:  when  students  are  at  the  end  of 
schooling  and  are  about  to  enter  the  labor  market.  In  addition  to 
analyzing  students’  academic  self-concepts  in  different  domains, 
we  also  investigated  students’  self-beliefs,  which  relate  to  their 
future  opportunities,  namely  students’  self-beliefs  regarding  labor 
market  entry.  Moreover,  we  investigated  students’  school  disen¬ 
gagement,  as  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  may  be  a  result  of  low 
self-beliefs  (Solga,  2004;  Van  Houtte  &  Stevens,  2009).  Our  study 
was  conducted  in  the  German  educational  system,  as  this  context 
is  ideally  suited  to  studying  tracking  effects  in  general  and  disen¬ 
tangling  the  two  features  of  tracking  in  particular.  More  precisely, 
Germany  has  schools  of  different  tracks  that  constitute  different 
social  contexts — this  is  the  first  feature  of  tracking.  Students  also 
receive  different  school-leaving  certificates,  which  largely  deter¬ 
mine  students’  future  opportunities — the  second  feature  of  track¬ 
ing.  As  these  two  features  of  tracking  are  no  longer  as  intrinsically 
connected  as  they  traditionally  were,  it  is  possible  to  disentangle 
their  respective  effects  on  students’  self-beliefs.  Due  to  the  large 
differences  between  the  German  federal  states  regarding  their 
tracking  systems  and  the  varying  labor  market  conditions  in  dif¬ 
ferent  regions,  both  of  which  may  bias  our  results,  we  only  used 
data  from  the  state  of  Berlin.  Furthermore,  we  only  focused  on 
school  tracks  that  students  typically  leave  after  10th  grade — low- 
track  schools,  intermediate-track  schools,  and  comprehensive 
schools.  Students  graduating  from  these  schools  receive  either  the 
low  or  the  intermediate  school-leaving  certificate.  We  excluded 
students  attending  high-track  schools  from  our  analyses,  because 
they  continue  with  school  for  2  or  3  years  longer,  only  then 
receiving  their  school-leaving  certificate,  the  Abitur;  this  would 
make  a  comparison  with  students  from  other  school  tracks  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  dataset  we  used  offered  us  a  unique  advantage:  Instead  of 
relying  on  self-reported  measures  of  educational  credentials,  we 
could  access  school  administrative  data  on  the  actual  school¬ 
leaving  certificates  students  received. 


Table  1 


School  Tracks  and  School-Leaving  Certificates  in  Germany 


School  track 

School-leaving  certificate 

Hauptschulabschluss 

(low) 

Mittlerer 

Schulabschluss 

(intermediate) 

Abitur 

(high) 

Hauptschule  (low) 

X 

X 

Realschule  (intermediate) 

X 

X 

Gymnasium  (high) 

X 

X 

X 

Comprehensive  schools 

X 

X 

(x) 

Note,  (x)  =  Not  all  comprehensive  schools  offer  the  Abitur.  School  tracks  and  school-leaving  certificates  in 
bold  are  considered  in  the  present  study. 
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We  sought  to  answer  two  research  questions.  In  our  first  re¬ 
search  question,  we  focused  on  the  first  feature  of  tracking  and 
analyzed  how  tracks  as  social  contexts  influence  students’  aca¬ 
demic  self-concepts,  students’  self-beliefs  regarding  labor  market 
entry,  and  students’  school  disengagement.  In  doing  so,  we  ana¬ 
lyzed  contrast  effects  (operationalized  via  school  average  achieve¬ 
ment)  and  assimilation  effects  (operationalized  via  track  level).  In 
line  with  previous  studies,  we  expected  to  observe  substantial 
contrast  effects  for  students’  academic  self-concepts.  With  respect 
to  the  other  two  outcomes — students’  self-beliefs  regarding  labor 
market  entry  and  school  disengagement — we  did  not  have  any 
specific  hypotheses.  As  for  assimilation  effects,  previous  research 
indicates  no  or  very  weak  assimilation  effects  on  students’  aca¬ 
demic  self-concepts  for  a  between-school  tracking  system  like 
Germany.  However,  it  may  be  the  case  that  students  see  their 
school  track  only  as  a  temporary  “pond”  while  they  are  at  school, 
but  use  all  students  of  their  age  cohort  for  social  comparisons  as 
soon  as  they  leave  school.  This  anticipated  change  in  their  refer¬ 
ence  group  may  make  the  school  track  they  belong  to  more  salient, 
resulting  in  larger  assimilation  effects  (for  a  similar  argument  on 
college  students,  see  Bassis,  1977).  This  may  be  even  more  so  the 
case  for  assimilation  effects  on  students  self-beliefs  regarding 
labor  market  entry.  Regarding  students’  school  engagement,  we 
expected  students  in  low-track  schools  to  be  more  likely  to  disen¬ 
gage  from  school  than  students  in  intermediate-track  and  compre¬ 
hensive  schools.  In  our  second  research  question,  we  focused  on 
the  second  feature  of  tracking,  namely  students’  future  opportuni¬ 
ties:  We  analyzed  how  the  school-leaving  certificates  received  by 
students  affected  their  academic  self-concepts,  their  self-beliefs 
regarding  labor  market  entry,  and  their  school  disengagement  over 
and  above  contrast  and  assimilation  effects.  We  expected  students’ 
school-leaving  certificates  to  be  critically  important  for  all  three 
outcomes  and  to  favor  students  with  the  intermediate  school¬ 
leaving  certificate  compared  to  those  with  the  low  school-leaving 
certificate. 

Method 

Sample 

The  study  draws  on  data  from  a  representative  sample  of  ninth 
graders  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  who  were  surveyed  as  part  of  a 
longitudinal  study  evaluating  Berlin’s  secondary  school  system, 
the  BERLIN-study  (Maaz,  Baumert,  Neumann,  Becker,  &  Du¬ 
mont,  2013).  The  BERLIN-study  is  a  joint  project  by  the  Max- 
Planck-Institute  for  Human  Development  (MPIB,  Berlin,  Ger¬ 
many,  Principal  Investigator:  Prof.  Dr.  Jurgen  Baumert),  the 
German  Institute  for  International  Educational  Research  (DIPF, 
Frankfurt  am  Main/Berlin,  Germany,  Principal  Investigator:  Prof. 
Dr.  Kai  Maaz)  and  the  Leibniz  Institute  for  Science  and  Mathe¬ 
matics  Education  (IPN,  Kiel,  Germany,  Principal  Investigator: 
Prof.  Dr.  Olaf  Roller).  The  sampling  was  similar  to  other  national 
and  international  large-scale  studies  (e.g.,  PISA,  see  OECD,  2014): 
We  used  a  two-stage  random  sampling  procedure,  first  randomly 
sampling  schools  (stratified  by  school  track)  and  then  randomly 
sampling  individual  students  within  schools.  The  resulting  repre¬ 
sentative  sample  consisted  of  2,155  students  in  87  schools  includ¬ 
ing  29  low-track  schools,  23  intermediate-track  schools,  and  35 
comprehensive  schools.  Out  of  the  781  students  attending  a  low- 


track  school,  699  received  a  low  school-leaving  certificate,  while 
82  received  an  intermediate  school-leaving  certificate.  Out  of  the 
550  students  attending  intermediate-track  schools,  147  students 
left  school  with  a  low  school-leaving  certificate  and  403  with  an 
intermediate  school-leaving-certificate.  As  for  the  824  students  in 
comprehensive  schools,  464  obtained  a  low  school-leaving  certif¬ 
icate  and  360  an  intermediate  school-leaving  certificate. 

We  used  questionnaire  and  standardized  achievement  test  data 
from  two  measurement  points  at  the  end  of  ninth  grade  and  the  end 
of  10th  grade.  The  data  were  collected  in  schools  by  trained 
research  assistants  in  May  and  June,  2011  and  in  March,  2012, 
respectively.  Additionally,  objective  data  on  demographic  vari¬ 
ables  (e.g.,  students’  gender)  and  on  the  school-leaving  certificates 
students  obtained  were  collected  from  administrative  school  data 
after  10th  grade. 

Instruments 

Outcome  variables. 

Academic  self-concept.  Students’  academic  self-concepts 
were  assessed  at  the  end  of  ninth  grade  on  three  different  dimen¬ 
sions:  mathematical,  verbal,  and  general.  The  items  were  taken 
from  the  German  version  (Schwanzer,  Trautwein,  Liidtke,  &  Sy- 
dow,  2005)  of  the  self-description  questionnaire  by  Marsh  (1992). 
Each  scale  was  comprised  of  four  items  (math:  e.g.,  “I  am  good  at 
mathematics”;  verbal:  e.g.,  “I  am  good  at  reading”;  general:  e.g., 
“Compared  with  others,  I  am  not  as  gifted” — reversed),  which 
students  had  to  reply  to  on  a  4-point-Likert  scale  (1  =  strongly 
disagree  to  4  =  strongly  agree).  The  internal  consistencies  were 
sufficient  for  all  three  dimensions  (amath  =  .86;  aGerman  =  .71; 
^general  .74). 

Self-beliefs  regarding  labor  market  entry.  In  order  to  inves¬ 
tigate  what  self-beliefs  students  held  regarding  their  chances  of 
success  on  the  labor  market  after  they  finished  school,  we  focused 
on  the  dual  apprenticeship  market,  as  this  is  the  main  entry  point 
to  the  labor  market  for  young  people  without  a  university  degree. 
The  following  single-item  measures  were  specifically  developed  to 
fit  our  research  focus:  “It  is  difficult  to  get  an  apprenticeship 
position  with  my  school-leaving  certificate,”  “My  qualifications 
are  convincing  for  employers  when  looking  for  an  apprenticeship 
position,”  and  “I  am  certain  that  I  will  make  a  good  impression 
during  job  interviews.”  Students  were  asked  to  rate  their  agreement 
on  these  three  statements  on  a  4-point-Likert  scale  (1  =  strongly 
disagree  to  4  =  strongly  agree).  The  first  item  explicitly  addressed 
students’  beliefs  regarding  the  value  of  their  school-leaving  cer¬ 
tificate  for  finding  an  apprenticeship — which  is  the  prerequisite  for 
getting  a  skilled  job  in  Germany  (Shavit  &  Muller,  2000).  The 
second  item  also  looked  at  students’  beliefs  related  to  finding  an 
apprenticeship,  but  asked  about  their  qualifications  more  gener¬ 
ally.  The  third  item  addressed  students’  beliefs  regarding  their 
performance  at  job  interviews  in  general.  Our  aim  was  to  assess 
specific  aspects  related  to  students’  chances  on  the  labor  market 
instead  of  asking  about  their  perceived  chances  more  broadly.  For 
the  same  reason,  we  did  not  aggregate  them  to  a  common  factor, 
but  used  them  as  separate  outcome  variables.  The  items  were 
administered  at  the  end  of  10th  grade  and  thus  right  before  students 
entered  the  apprenticeship  market. 

School  disengagement.  Students’  tendency  to  disengage  from 
school  and  scholastic  activities  was  measured  via  four  items  (e.g., 
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If  I  could,  I  would  have  left  school  long  ago”)  with  students 
having  to  respond  on  a  4-point-Likert  scale  (1  =  strongly  disagree 
to  4  =  strongly  agree).  The  scale  was  based  on  the  cynicism 
subscale  of  the  well-established  Maslach  Burnout  Inventory 
(Maslach,  Jackson,  &  Leiter,  1996),  which  was  adapted  for  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  school  setting.  It  showed  good  internal  consistency 
(a  =  .80).  The  items  were  administered  close  to  the  end  of  10th 
grade. 

Predictor  variables. 

Academic  achievement.  Students’  academic  achievement  was 
measured  in  ninth  grade  via  standardized  tests  in  three  domains— 
mathematics,  reading  comprehension  in  German,  and  reading 
comprehension  in  English  as  a  foreign  language.  The  tests  were 
based  on  the  German  assessments  of  PISA  (Prenzel  et  al.,  2007) 
and  the  national  state  comparison  tests  (Bohme  et  al.,  2010). 
Mathematics  was  assessed  with  48  items,  reading  comprehension 
in  German  with  28  items,  and  reading  comprehension  in  English  as 
a  foreign  language  with  82  items.  All  tests  were  administered  in  a 
multi-matrix  design,  that  is,  each  student  was  administered  only  a 
small  subset  of  items  (see  Gonzales  &  Rutkowski,  2010,  for  more 
information).  The  tests  conformed  to  the  Rasch  model  and  its 
extension  as  a  partial-credit  model,  and  allowed  partially  correct 
answers  (Wu,  Adams,  Wilson,  &  Haldane,  2007).  Weighted  like¬ 
lihood  estimates  (WLE;  Warm,  1989)  were  used  as  person  esti¬ 
mates  of  students’  ability.  IRT  scaling  was  conducted  with  Con- 
Quest  2.0  (Wu  et  al.,  2007).  Reliability  was  high  for  all  three 
domains  (mathematics:  rcap  =  .90;  reading  comprehension  in 
German:  reap  =  .89;  reading  comprehension  in  English  reap  =  .90). 
School  average  achievement  was  computed  from  the  individual 
student  scores  (see  also  Statistical  Analyses). 

School  track.  As  mentioned  above,  students  belonged  to  one 
of  the  following  three  school  tracks:  Hauptschule — the  low-track 
school,  Realschule — the  intermediate  track  school  and  the  com¬ 
prehensive  school. 

Type  of  school-leaving  certificate.  In  each  of  the  three  school 
tracks,  students  could  obtain  the  same  two  school-leaving  certifi¬ 
cates  when  they  left  school  after  10th  grade:  Hauptschulab- 
schluss — the  low  school-leaving  certificate,  and  Mittlerer  Schula- 
bschluss — the  intermediate  school-leaving  certificate.  Information 
on  the  certificates  that  students  obtained  came  from  the  official 
report  cards  provided  by  the  school  officials  at  the  end  of  10th 
grade. 

Control  variables. 

Gender.  Information  on  students’  gender  (0  =  female,  1  — 
male)  came  from  administrative  data  reported  by  the  school  offi¬ 
cials.  54%  of  students  in  our  sample  were  boys. 

Socioeconomic  background.  Students  were  asked  to  specify 
their  parents’  current  occupations,  which  were  categorized  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  International  Standard  Classification  of  Occupations 
(ISCO-08;  ILO,  2012)  and  then  transformed  into  the  International 
Socio-Economic  Index  of  Occupational  Status  (ISEI;  Ganzeboom, 
De  Graaf,  &  Treiman,  1992).  The  ISEI  is  a  standard  measure 
capturing  a  person’s  socioeconomic  background  ranging  from  16 
to  90,  with  a  higher  score  indicating  a  higher  status.  When  scores 
were  available  for  both  the  father’s  and  mother’s  occupation,  the 
higher  score  was  included  in  the  analyses.  In  our  sample,  students 
parents  had  an  ISEI  of  M  =  42.88  ( SD  =  18.80). 

Immigrant  background.  A  student  was  classified  as  having  an 
immigrant  background  if  at  least  one  parent  was  bom  outside 


Germany  based  on  the  self-report  data  from  the  student  question¬ 
naire  (0  =  no  immigrant  background,  1  =  immigrant  back¬ 
ground)',  51.8%  of  students  in  our  sample  had  an  immigrant 
background. 

Statistical  Analyses 

Handling  of  missing  data.  We  gained  information  on  de¬ 
mographic  variables  through  administrative  school  data  for  all 
2,155  students  in  our  sample.  However,  not  all  students  partic¬ 
ipated  in  the  assessment.  In  ninth  grade,  80.3%  of  students 
participated,  while  in  10th  grade  72.5%  of  students  participated. 
Overall,  we  had  questionnaire  data  on  at  least  one  measurement 
point  for  87.1%  of  our  sample.  Missing  data  is  a  notorious 
problem  in  large-scale  field  studies  in  general,  and  in  particular 
for  longitudinal  studies.  Imputation-based  methods — specifi¬ 
cally  multiple  imputation — are  currently  seen  as  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  this  problem:  They  make  use  of  all  available  data, 
make  weaker  assumptions  on  missing  data  mechanisms  than 
list-  or  pairwise  deletion,  account  for  the  uncertainty  of  the 
value  estimation,  and  are  more  robust  and  consistent,  even 
when  model  assumptions  are  violated  (Graham,  2009).  Accord¬ 
ingly,  we  multiply  imputed  our  data  using  the  R  package  MICE 
(“multivariate  imputation  by  chained  equations”;  van  Buuren  & 
Groothuis-Oudshoorn,  2011),  thus  creating  10  data  sets.  We 
integrated  between-  and  within-imputation  variance  following 
Rubin  (1987),  which  is  automatized  in  Mplus  through  the 
analysis  option  type  =  imputation  (Muthen  &  Muthen,  1998- 
2013). 

Model  estimation.  We  used  structural  equation  modeling 
(SEM)  to  analyze  our  two  research  questions.  Scales  with  multiple 
items  (i.e.,  students’  academic  self-concepts  and  school  disengage¬ 
ment)  were  treated  as  latent  factors;  the  model  fits  for  the  respec¬ 
tive  measurement  models  were  good:  math  self-concept:  CFI  = 
.99,  RMSEA  =  .015,  SRMR  =  .006;  verbal  self-concept:  CFI  = 
.99,  RMSEA  =  .041,  SRMR  =  .016;  general  academic  self- 
concept:  CFI  =  .99,  RMSEA  =  .024,  SRMR  =  .011;  school 
disengagement:  CFI  =  .99,  RMSEA  =  .013,  SRMR  =  .007.  For 
the  math  and  verbal  self-concepts,  the  respective  domain-specific 
achievement  scores  were  used  as  predictors.  For  all  other  outcome 
variables,  the  mean  of  students’  achievement  scores  in  math, 
reading,  and  English  as  a  foreign  language  was  used. 

For  each  of  the  outcome  variables  described  above,  three 
regression  models  were  estimated,  adding  more  predictor  variables 
with  each  model.  In  Model  1,  the  outcome  variables  were  predicted  on 
the  basis  of  individual  achievement,  school  mean  achievement,  and 
track  level.  Since  there  were  three  school  tracks,  we  used  two  dummy 
variables  (intermediate-track  school  and  comprehensive  school),  with 
the  low-track  school  being  the  reference  category.  This  model 
allowed  us  to  analyze  contrast  and  assimilation  effects,  which 
were  the  focus  of  our  first  research  question.  In  Model  2,  we 
analyzed  our  second  research  question  by  adding  students’ 
obtained  school-leaving  certificates  to  the  model.  For  better 
interpretability,  instead  of  entering  them  into  the  model  as 
interaction  terms,  we  created  dummy  variables  indicating  both 
the  school-leaving  certificate  students  obtained  and  the  school 
track  students  belonged  to.  This  resulted  in  five  dummy  vari¬ 
ables:  low  school-leaving  certificate  at  an  intermediate-track 
school,  low  school-leaving  certificate  at  a  comprehensive  school, 
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intermediate  school-leaving  certificate  at  a  low-track  school,  interme¬ 
diate  school-leaving  certificate  at  an  intermediate-track  school,  and 
intermediate  school-leaving  certificate  at  a  comprehensive  school, 
with  students  expecting  a  low  school-leaving  certificate  and  attending 
a  low-track  school  as  the  reference  group.  To  ensure  the  robustness  of 
the  results,  we  also  included  gender,  SES,  and  immigrant  background 
as  control  variables  in  Model  3. 

All  models  were  estimated  in  Mplus  7.1  (Muthen  &  Muthen, 
1998-2013)  using  the  complex  sampling  option  (type  =  com¬ 
plex),  in  which  standard  errors  are  corrected  to  account  for  the 
multilevel  structure  of  the  data  (using  schools  as  the  clustering 
variable).  We  decided  to  use  this  approach  instead  of  multilevel 
modeling  because  it  permits  the  use  of  dummy  indicators  for 
combinations  of  school  track  and  school-leaving  certificates  (as 
described  above)  to  facilitate  interpretation.  Sampling  weights 
on  both  the  school  and  the  individual  level  were  used  to  account 
for  differential  sampling  probabilities  in  order  to  ensure  the 
representativeness  of  our  sample. 

Results 

The  correlations  of  all  variables  considered  in  the  analyses  are 
presented  in  Table  2.  The  results  of  the  three  models  addressing 
our  research  questions  can  be  found  in  Table  3.  In  the  following, 
we  will  describe  the  findings  for  each  outcome  separately,  that  is, 
for  students’  academic  self-concepts,  students’  self-beliefs  regard¬ 
ing  labor  market  entry,  and  students’  school  disengagement.  For 
all  latent  models,  the  model  fit  indices  were  below  the  established 
cut-off  criteria  (CFI  >  .95;  RMSEA  <  .06;  SRMR  <  .08;  Hu  & 
Bender,  1999). 

Students’  Academic  Self-Concept 

We  first  looked  at  the  prediction  of  students’  academic  self- 
concepts  on  the  basis  of  individual  achievement,  school  mean 


achievement,  and  track  level  in  order  to  analyze  contrast  and 
assimilation  effects  (Model  1),  and  found  relatively  consistent 
results  for  all  three  domains:  Students’  academic  self-concepts 
were  not  only  shaped  by  their  individual  achievement  but  also  by 
the  achievement  of  their  schoolmates — as  indicated  by  the  statis¬ 
tically  negative  coefficients  of  school  mean  achievement,  showing 
that  the  higher  the  average  achievement  level  at  a  school,  the  lower 
students’  academic  self-concepts  net  of  their  individual  achieve¬ 
ment  (math:  (3  =  —.11,  p  <  .05;  verbal:  (3  =  —.16,  p  <  .01; 
general:  (3  =  -.12,  p  <  .05).  Therefore,  as  predicted,  contrast 
effects  were  present  for  all  three  domains.  Regarding  the  influence 
of  the  track  level,  we  found  no  statistically  significant  differences 
in  students’  math  and  general  academic  self-concepts,  indicating 
that  we  could  not  observe  any  positive  assimilation  effects  of 
belonging  to  a  higher  track.  Only  for  the  verbal  domain  did  we  find 
that  students  attending  intermediate-track  schools  had  a  statisti¬ 
cally  significantly  higher  academic  self-concept  than  students  at¬ 
tending  low-track  schools  ((3  =  .31,  p  <  .05).  No  differences  were 
found  between  low-track  and  comprehensive  schools.  Taken  to¬ 
gether,  the  contrast  effects  of  school  mean  achievement  played  a 
much  larger  role  in  predicting  students’  academic  self-concepts 
than  the  assimilation  effects  of  the  track  level,  which  is  in  line  with 
our  hypotheses. 

Regarding  the  influence  of  the  school-leaving  certificates  that  stu¬ 
dents  obtained  at  the  end  of  10th  grade  (Model  2),  students  with  an 
intermediate  school-leaving  certificate  had  higher  academic  self- 
concepts  in  all  three  domains  than  students  expecting  a  low  school¬ 
leaving  certificate,  no  matter  which  school  track  they  belonged  to  and 
independent  of  their  own  and  their  school’s  mean  achievement  (math: 
Intermediate  SLC  at  low-track  school:  (3  =  .35,  p  <  .01,  Intermediate 
SLC  at  intermediate-track  school:  (3  =  .29,  p  <  .05,  Intermediate  SLC 
at  comprehensive  school:  (3  =  .32,  p  <  .01;  verbal:  Intermediate  SLC 
at  low-track  school:  (3  =  .63,  p  <  .001,  Intermediate  SLC  at 
intermediate-track  school:  [3  =  .54,  p  <  .001,  Intermediate  SLC  at 


Table  2 


Correlations  of  All  Variables  Considered  in  the  Present  Study 


Variables 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15  16 

1  Individual  achievement 

2.  School  mean  achievement 

.65 

3.  Low  SLC  at  intermediate-track  school 

-.05 

.10 

4.  Low  SLC  at  comprehensive  school 

-.12 

.05 

-.16 

5.  Intermediate  SLC  at  low-track  school 

-.03 

-.20 

-.05 

—.09 

6.  Intermediate  SLC  at  intermediate-track  school 

.29 

.30 

-.17 

-.32 

-.09 

7.  Intermediate  SLC  at  comprehensive  school 

.36 

.32 

-.15 

-.29 

-.08 

-.30 

8.  Sex  (1  =  boy) 

-.08 

-.07 

-.02 

.00 

.00 

-.02 

-.04 

9.  Socioeconomc  background 

.28 

.31 

-.08 

-.03 

-.01 

.05 

.21 

.02 

10.  Immigrant  background 

-.24 

-.26 

.06 

.06 

-.02 

-.03 

-.10 

.00 

-.17 

11.  Math  self-concept 

.22 

.11 

-.05 

-.15 

.05 

.12 

.15 

.24 

.07 

-.03 

12.  Verbal  self-concept 

.23 

.07 

-.05 

-.10 

.08 

.12 

.12 

-.15 

.14 

-.01 

-.01 

13.  General  academic  self-concept 

.31 

.15 

-.06 

-.14 

.05 

.17 

.14 

.19 

.17 

-.05 

.31 

.36 

14.  Self-belief  regarding  labor  market  entry:  It  is 

difficult  .  .  . 

-.31 

-.23 

.07 

.21 

-.04 

-.17 

-.25 

.06 

-.16 

.07 

-.24 

-.22 

-.25 

15.  Self-belief  regarding  labor  market  entry:  My 

qualifications  .  .  . 

.20 

.13 

-.05 

-.11 

.03 

.07 

.16 

-.06 

.17 

-.04 

.11 

.22 

.20 

-.21 

16.  Self-belief  regarding  labor  market  entry:  I  am 

certain  .  .  . 

.16 

.13 

-.02 

-.05 

.04 

.08 

.07 

-.05 

.16 

-.06 

.04 

.23 

.15 

-.14 

.48 

17.  School  disengagement 

-.20 

-.12 

.08 

.17 

-.06 

-.11 

-.21 

.08 

-.12 

-.02 

-.19 

-.26 

-.23 

.32 

-.17  -.12 

Note.  SLC  =  School-leaving  certificate;  Statistically  significant  correlations  are  shown  in  italics;  correlations  involving  scales  with  multiple  items  (i.e., 
students’  academic  self-concepts  and  school  disengagement)  and  individual  and  school  mean  achievement  all  represent  latent  correlations. 
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comprehensive  school:  (3  =  .57,  p  <  .01;  general:  Intermediate  SLC 
at  low-track  school:  (3  =  .40,  p  <  .05,  Intermediate  SLC  at 
intermediate-track  school:  (3  =  .40,  p  <  .01,  Intermediate  SLC  at 
comprehensive  school:  (3  =  .33,  p  <  .01).  These  results  were  robust 
even  when  we  added  students’  gender,  parental  SES,  and  immigrant 
status  as  further  predictors  (Model  3).  Therefore,  our  hypothesis  that 
students  anticipating  the  low  school-leaving  certificate  have  a  lower 
academic  self-concept  than  students  expecting  to  obtain  an  interme¬ 
diate  school-leaving  certificate  was  confirmed. 

Students’  Self-Beliefs  Regarding  Labor-Market  Entry 

Turning  to  students’  self-beliefs  regarding  labor  market  entry, 
which  were  measured  via  three  single  items,  we  did  not  find  any 
evidence  for  contrast  or  assimilation  effects.  That  is,  school  mean 
achievement  and  the  school  track  students  belonged  to  did  not 
serve  as  statistically  significant  predictors  after  controlling  for 
individual  achievement,  which  did  serve  as  a  predictor  for  all  three 
items  (see  results  for  Model  1).  As  for  the  influence  of  school¬ 
leaving  certificates  (Model  2),  students  with  intermediate  school¬ 
leaving  certificates  believed  that  they  would  find  it  less  difficult  to 
secure  an  apprenticeship  position  with  their  school-leaving  certif¬ 
icate  compared  to  students  with  low  school-leaving  certificates — 
independent  of  their  individual  achievement,  their  school’s  mean 
achievement,  and  the  school  track  they  belonged  to  (Intermediate 
SLC  at  low-track  school:  (3  =  —  .44,  p  <  .01;  Intermediate  SLC  at 
intermediate-track  school:  (3  =  —.37,/?  <  .01,  Intermediate  SLC 
at  comprehensive  school:  (3  =  —.52,/?  <  .001).  With  respect  to  the 
item  “My  qualifications  are  convincing  for  employers  when  look¬ 
ing  for  an  apprenticeship,”  we  did  not  find  any  differences  between 
students  with  different  school-leaving  certificates.  As  for  students’ 
belief  regarding  the  impression  they  would  make  during  a  job 
interview,  students  who  obtained  an  intermediate  school-leaving 
certificate  while  attending  a  low-track  school  had  a  statistically 


significantly  higher  self-belief  than  students  going  to  a  low-track 
school  who  obtained  a  low  school-leaving  certificate  ((3  —  .33,/?  < 
.05).  No  other  statistically  significant  differences  were  found.  Our 
hypothesis  on  students’  self-beliefs  regarding  their  labor  market 
entry  was  thus  only  partially  confirmed.  The  findings  stayed  the 
same  when  the  control  variables  were  entered  into  the  model 
(Model  3).  Interestingly,  students’  socioeconomic  background 
turned  out  to  be  a  statistically  significant  predictor  for  the  last  two 
items,  indicating  that  students  from  more  privileged  backgrounds 
had  higher  self-beliefs  (controlling  for  all  other  predictors). 

Students’  School  Disengagement 

In  this  case,  too,  we  did  not  find  any  evidence  for  contrast  or 
assimilation  effects  on  students’  school  disengagement.  This  was 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  school  mean  achievement  and  track  level  did 
not  serve  as  statistically  significant  predictors  after  controlling  for 
individual  achievement,  which  negatively  predicted  students’  school 
disengagement  (Model  1).  Whereas  we  did  not  expect  to  find  contrast 
effects,  contrary  to  our  hypothesis,  the  school  track  students  belonged 
to  did  not  matter  for  their  school  disengagement.  However,  we  did 
find  large  differences  between  students  with  different  school-leaving 
certificates:  Model  2  shows  that  students  with  an  intermediate  school¬ 
leaving  certificate  were  much  less  likely  to  disengage  from  school 
than  students  with  a  low  school-leaving  certificate  (Intermediate  SLC 
at  low-track  school:  (3  =  -.54,  p  <  .01;  Intermediate  SLC  at 
intermediate-track  school:  (3  =  —.37,  p  <  .01;  Intermediate  SLC  at 
comprehensive  school:  (3  =  —.55,  p  <  .001).  These  findings  re¬ 
mained  robust  when  the  control  variables  were  entered  (Model  3). 
Therefore,  our  hypothesis  that  students  with  a  low  certificate  disen¬ 
gage  from  school  was  confirmed. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  main  findings  for  all  outcome  variables 
considered,  we  depict  the  regression  coefficients  from  Model  3  for 
the  six  different  groups  of  students  in  Figure  1  (students’  academic 
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Figure  1.  Regression  coefficients  for  the  school  track/school-leaving-certificate  categories  from  Model  3  for 
students’  academic  self-concepts  Note.  SLC  =  School-leaving  certificate;  the  category  “low  SLC  at  low-track 
school”  represents  the  reference  category. 
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Figure  2.  Regression  coefficients  for  the  school  track/school-leaving-certificates  categories  from  Model  3  for 
students’  self-beliefs  regarding  labor  market  entry.  SLC  =  School-leaving  certificate;  the  category  “low  SLC  at 
low-track  school’'  represents  the  reference  category.  To  facilitate  interpretation,  reversed-coded  items  were 
coded  in  the  same  direction. 


self-concepts),  Figure  2  (students’  self-beliefs  regarding  labor  mar¬ 
ket  entry),  and  Figure  3  (students’  school  disengagement).  These 
clearly  show  that  systematic  differences  in  student  outcomes  exist 
between  students  with  different  school-leaving  certificates  and  not 
between  students  attending  schools  of  different  tracks. 

Discussion 

In  the  present  paper,  we  analyzed  how  tracking  relates  to  stu¬ 
dents’  self-beliefs  (students’  academic  self-concepts  in  different 


domains  and  their  self-beliefs  regarding  labor-market  entry)  and 
students’  school  disengagement  during  a  time  period  that  has 
received  little  attention  in  the  educational  psychological  research 
on  tracking;  when  students  are  at  the  end  of  schooling  and  on  the 
verge  of  entering  the  labor  market.  In  doing  so,  we  aimed  to 
disentangle  the  effects  of  two  distinguishing  features  of  tracking: 
On  the  one  hand,  tracks  constitute  distinct  social  contexts  for 
students,  and  on  the  other  hand,  tracks  provide  students  with 
different  future  opportunities.  Whereas  the  first  feature  has  been 
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Figure  3.  Regression  coefficients  for  the  school  track/school-leaving-certificates  categories  from  Model  3  for 
students’  school  disengagement.  SLC  =  School-leaving  certificate;  the  category  “low  SLC  at  low-track  school” 
represents  the  reference  category. 
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studied  within  the  BFLPE  research  (e.g.,  Chmielewski  et  al.,  2013; 
Preckel  &  Briill,  2010;  Trautwein  et  al.,  2006),  the  second  feature, 
which  is  much  more  prominent  in  sociology,  has  not  yet  received 
much  attention  in  studies  on  the  effects  of  tracking  on  students’ 
self-beliefs.  Our  aim  was  thus  to  extend  previous  research  in 
educational  psychology  by  bringing  the  sociological  perspective 
into  play.  We  used  data  from  the  state  of  Berlin,  Germany,  which 
provided  an  ideal  context  to  disentangle  these  two  features  of 
tracking.  This  is  because  Germany  has  schools  of  different  tracks 
that  constitute  different  social  contexts — the  first  feature  of  track¬ 
ing.  Students  also  receive  different  school-leaving  certificates, 
which  largely  determine  students’  future  opportunities — the  sec¬ 
ond  feature  of  tracking.  But  even  though  school-leaving  certifi¬ 
cates  are  associated  with  the  curriculum  of  a  particular  school 
track,  it  is  possible  to  receive  the  low  and  intermediate  school¬ 
leaving  certificates  at  different  school  tracks:  at  low-track  schools, 
intermediate-track  schools,  and  comprehensive  schools.  This  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  disentangle  the  two  features  of  tracking. 

Overall,  our  results  clearly  point  to  the  importance  of  educa¬ 
tional  certificates  and  thus  the  second  feature  of  tracking  in  shap¬ 
ing  students’  self-beliefs  and  school  disengagement.  Irrespective 
of  their  individual  achievement,  their  schoolmates’  achievement, 
and  their  track  level,  students  who  received  the  intermediate 
school-leaving  certificate  had  higher  academic  self-concepts,  be¬ 
lieved  they  would  have  better  chances  of  success  on  the  labor 
market  with  their  certificate,  and  were  less  disengaged  from  school 
than  students  who  received  the  low  school-leaving  certificate.  In 
contrast,  the  school  track  students  belonged  to  did  not  serve  as  a 
predictor  for  the  outcomes  considered.  Thus,  no  assimilation  ef¬ 
fects  could  be  observed.  Contrast  effects  could  only  be  shown  for 
students’  academic  self-concepts  (thus  replicating  the  BFLPE),  but 
not  for  students’  self-beliefs  regarding  labor  market  entry  or  their 
school  disengagement.  In  the  following,  we  will  discuss  our  find¬ 
ings  in  more  depth,  address  the  limitations  of  our  study,  and 
outline  potential  avenues  for  future  research. 

Our  Findings  in  Light  of  Research  on  Tracking 
Effects 

Regarding  the  effects  of  tracking  on  students’  self-beliefs,  there 
is  a  large  consensus  in  educational  psychology  that  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  lower  achieving  students,  as  is  the  case  in  low  tracks, 
has  positive  consequences  for  students’  academic  self-concepts 
because  students  have  fewer  chances  for  upward  social  compari¬ 
sons  (Liu  et  al.,  2005;  Marsh  et  al.,  1995;  Trautwein  et  al.,  2006, 
2009).  Our  study  shows  that  this  may  be  only  part  of  the  story. 
First,  there  are  a  number  of  other  self-beliefs  in  addition  to  aca¬ 
demic  self-concept;  these  have  received  far  less  attention  but  may 
also  be  relevant  to  look  at.  In  particular,  when  considering  the  time 
point  when  students  are  about  to  leave  school,  other  types  of 
self-beliefs  may  become  more  important  than  subject-specific 
competence  beliefs.  In  our  study,  we  did  not  find  any  positive 
consequences  of  being  surrounded  by  low  achieving  peers  for 
students’  self-beliefs  regarding  labor-market  entry.  There  is  reason 
to  think  that  this  may  also  be  true  for  other  self-beliefs.  For 
instance,  research  looking  at  student’s  career-related  self-concepts 
(Fuligni  et  al.,  1995)  and  students’  global  self-esteem  (Van  Houtte 
et  al.,  2012)  has  found  negative  effects  of  belonging  to  a  lower 
school  track.  Therefore,  a  sole  focus  on  students’  academic  self¬ 


concepts  may  be  too  limited  to  fully  assess  the  effects  of  tracking 
on  students’  self-beliefs. 

Second,  tracks  are  not  only  characterized  by  the  social  contexts 
they  provide  students.  Our  study  shows  that  it  is  important  to  also 
take  into  account  how  tracks  influence  students’  future  trajectories; 
this  influence  often  becomes  visible  through  different  educational 
credentials  or  certificates.  Based  on  our  findings,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  students  identify  with  the  level  of  education  they  have 
received,  which  leads  students  with  a  low  educational  certificate  to 
feel  less  competent  and  to  disengage  from  school.  Even  though 
both  school-leaving  certificates  could  be  obtained  in  all  three 
school  tracks  in  our  sample,  most  students  left  school  with  the 
certificate  associated  with  the  school  track  they  belonged  to. 
Therefore,  researchers  aiming  to  study  tracking  effects  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  educational  context  should  take  into  account  how  strongly 
a  track  determines  the  educational  certificate  or  credentials  a 
student  will  receive  at  the  end  of  schooling.  This  is  particularly 
relevant  for  school  systems  like  Germany,  in  which  different 
school-leaving  certificates  exist.  However,  similar  features  can  be 
found  in  all  tracking  systems.  For  instance,  in  the  United  States, 
highly  selective  colleges  consider  courses  taken  in  high  school, 
including  the  number  of  college-preparatory  and  AP  classes,  and 
the  AP  test  scores,  when  admitting  students.  Thus,  in  a  more 
informal  way,  high  school  transcripts  and  test  scores  in  the  United 
States  may  constitute  educational  credentials. 

Implications  for  Research  on  the  BFLPE 

The  findings  of  our  study  also  have  implications  for  research  on 
the  BFLPE.  With  more  than  70  articles  published  in  leading  APA 
journals  in  just  the  past  decade,  the  BFLPE  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  phenomena  in  educational  psychology  and  has  even 
been  called  a  “pan-human  theory”  (Seaton  et  al.,  2009).  In  fact,  the 
BFLPE  has  been  shown  to  persist  after  high  school  (Marsh  et  al., 
2007)  and  to  generalize  to  outcomes  other  than  academic  self- 
concept  (Marsh,  1991;  Marsh  &  O’Mara,  2010;  Nagengast  & 
Marsh,  2012).  We  think  our  results  strengthen  Dai’s  (2004)  argu¬ 
ment  that  “the  BFLPE  is  only  part  of  this  much  larger  story  about 
personal  and  academic  development”  (p.  303)  by  showing  that  the 
educational  certificates  students  obtained  were  at  least  as  impor¬ 
tant  for  their  academic  self-concepts  as  the  academic  achievement 
of  their  peers.  Also,  we  did  not  find  a  negative  coefficient  for 
either  school  mean  achievement  on  students’  self-beliefs  regarding 
labor  market  entry  or  for  students’  school  disengagement.  This 
implies  that  even  though  students  in  lower  tracks,  who  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  low  achieving  peers,  may  feel  positive  about  their 
competence  in  school  subjects  such  as  math  and  reading,  they  still 
hold  realistic  beliefs  about  their  lower  chances  on  the  labor  market. 

Limitations  * 

There  are  several  limitations  of  our  study  that  need  to  be 
addressed.  In  terms  of  students’  self-beliefs  beyond  academic 
self-concept,  we  only  focused  on  students’  self-beliefs  regarding 
their  immediate  chances  on  the  labor  market  when  looking  for  an 
apprenticeship.  There  may  well  be  other  self-beliefs  worth  looking 
at  in  order  to  fully  understand  how  students  perceive  their  own 
academic  standing  and  their  future  chances  at  the  end  of  schooling. 
Moreover,  we  had  to  rely  on  single  item  measures  for  students’ 
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self-beliefs  regarding  labor  market  entry.  This  makes  our  results 
less  reliable  and  thus  represents  a  clear  limitation  of  our  study. 
Hence,  it  seems  worthwhile  for  future  studies  to  develop  multi¬ 
item  measures  to  more  accurately  assess  students’  future-directed 
self-beliefs.  Additionally,  the  variables  analyzed  in  the  present 
study  were  measured  at  different  time  points.  Whereas  students’ 
academic  self-concepts  were  measured  at  the  end  of  ninth  grade, 
students’  self-beliefs  regarding  labor  market  entry  and  their  dis¬ 
engagement  from  school  were  measured  in  10th  grade.  We  do  not 
know  whether  and  how  these  different  measurement  points  influ¬ 
enced  our  findings,  which  is  a  clear  limitation  of  our  study.  For 
instance,  it  is  possible  that  students  feel  more  disengaged  from 
school  in  10th  grade  than  in  ninth  grade  because  they  are  tired  of 
school.  Last  but  not  least,  our  data  set  does  not  allow  for  causal 
inference  and  we  can  only  make  theoretical  assumptions  about  the 
mechanisms  underlying  our  findings.  We  interpret  our  findings  to 
mean  that  students  anticipate  receiving  a  certain  certificate,  which 
then  has  an  influence  on  their  self-beliefs  and  the  way  they  engage 
in  school.  However,  one  could  also  argue  that  a  lower  academic 
self-concept  and  a  high  level  of  school  disengagement  might  lead 
to  different  educational  attainment.  While  we  cannot  rule  out  these 
effects,  we  did  control  for  students’  achievement  and  do  not 
believe  that  differences  in  self-beliefs  and  school  disengagement 
can  fully  explain  the  school-leaving  certificates  obtained.  Most 
likely,  the  association  we  observed  between  students’  obtained 
school-leaving  certificates  and  their  self-beliefs/school  disengage¬ 
ment  may  represent  a  “vicious  circle”:  For  instance,  anticipating  a 
low  school-leaving  certificate  may  result  in  a  lower  self-belief  and 
disengagement  from  school,  which  then  in  turn  makes  it  even  more 
likely  that  a  student  will  receive  this  certificate.  Similarly,  a 
student  expecting  to  finish  school  with  the  intermediate  school¬ 
leaving  certificate  may  have  higher  self-beliefs  and  may  be  more 
engaged  in  school,  which  then  increases  his  or  her  chances  of 
actually  receiving  this  certificate.  Like  all  other  tracking  research, 
our  study  faces  the  problem  of  causality  on  a  more  general  level — 
track  assignment  is  nonrandom  by  definition  and  often  produces 
groups  with  differing  socioeconomic  compositions.  Therefore,  a 
very  cautious  interpretation  of  our  findings  is  that  they  could  also 
be  a  result  of  selection  into  tracks.  That  is  to  say,  it  could  be  the 
case  that  students  in  the  low  track  were  already  low  on  the 
considered  outcome  measures.  However,  we  not  only  considered 
how  students’  self-beliefs  and  school-disengagement  differed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  track  they  belonged  to;  we  also  looked  at  variation 
within  tracks  by  analyzing  a  school’s  mean  achievement  and 
students’  school-leaving  certificates.  More  generally,  the  fact  that 
our  findings  were  robust  after  adding  control  variables  to  our 
model  also  speaks  to  their  validity. 

Avenues  for  Future  Research 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  outline  several  avenues  for  future 
research  in  response  to  our  study.  First,  we  would  like  to  see  the 
educational  psychological  research  agenda  on  tracking  moving 
beyond  the  BFLPE.  As  has  been  argued  by  Van  Houtte  and 
Stevens  (2009),  who  stated  that  “future  research  should  deal  ex¬ 
plicitly  with  relative  deprivation  and  stigmatizing  effects  of  being 
tracked  and  the  stigmatizing  character  of  certain  school  types  (p. 
964),  this  should  include  an  in  depth-analysis  of  stigmatization  and 
labeling  effects.  Our  study  can  be  seen  as  a  first  step  in  this 


direction.  By  disentangling  the  effect  of  school  track  and  educa¬ 
tional  certificates,  we  were  able  to  show  that  it  is  not  the  track  level 
and  therefore  the  label  of  the  track,  but  rather  the  educational 
certificates  associated  with  a  school  track  that  lead  to  stigmatizing 
effects.  In  a  similar  vein,  we  believe  that  Karlson’s  (2015)  finding 
that  “adolescents  actively  revise  their  educational  expectations  in 
response  to  their  track  placement  in  high  school — an  ability  signal 
whose  value  .  .  .  derives  from  its  relation  to  adolescents’  perceived 
chances  for  success  in  future  schooling”  may  actually  be  driven  by 
the  educational  credentials  students  typically  receive  in  different 
tracks.  We  encourage  tracking  researchers  to  pay  attention  to  the 
fact  that  tracks  may  not  only  constitute  social  contexts,  but  also 
contribute  to  inequalities  in  future  educational  and  occupational 
career  paths  and  related  self-beliefs  by  awarding  different  educa¬ 
tional  credentials.  Second,  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  examine  how 
expectations  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  others  may  influence 
students’  academic  self-beliefs  and  their  engagement  in  school. 
For  instance,  previous  research  has  shown  that  teachers  expect  less 
from  students  in  lower  tracks  (e.g.,  Kelly  &  Carbonaro,  2012), 
which  could  negatively  affect  students’  own  perceptions  of  their 
competencies  and  future  chances.  Third,  in  line  with  Kuppens  et  al. 
(2015),  our  findings  also  suggest  that  an  individual’s  level  of 
education  is  an  important  part  of  his  or  her  social  identity.  Ana¬ 
lyzing  the  meaning  of  people’s  education-based  social  identities 
may  be  a  very  promising  research  avenue  within  educational 
psychology.  Fourth,  on  a  more  general  note,  our  study  is  an 
example  of  how  helpful  the  integration  of  other  disciplinary  per¬ 
spectives  can  be.  We  believe  that  by  bringing  the  sociological 
perspective  into  play,  we  were  able  to  offer  a  more  complete 
picture  of  the  consequences  of  tracking  for  students’  self-beliefs. 
Finally,  longitudinal  studies  that  go  beyond  students’  time  at 
school  and  follow  them  into  their  working  lives  are  needed  to 
clarify  the  long-term  role  of  students’  self-beliefs  for  their  occu¬ 
pational  trajectories. 
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Teachers  judgments  of  students’  academic  achievement  are  not  only  affected  by  the  achievement 
themselves  but  also  by  several  other  characteristics  such  as  ethnicity,  gender,  and  minority  status.  In 
real-life  classrooms,  achievement  and  further  characteristics  are  often  confounded.  We  disentangled 
achievement,  ethnicity  and  minority  status  and  examined  whether  the  achievement  of  ethnic  minority 
students  is  judged  according  to  the  predominant  expectation  (expectation  hypothesis)  and  whether 
teachers’  judgment  accuracy  is  influenced  by  students’  ethnicity  or  their  minority  status  (ethnicity 
hypothesis  or  minority  hypothesis).  We  conducted  4  experimental  studies  with  a  computer  simulation 
(the  Simulated  Classroom).  In  Studies  1  and  2  with  IV  =  34  and  N  =  30  participants,  we  implemented 
Turkish  (Study  1)  and  Asian  students  (Study  2)  as  minorities.  In  contrast  to  the  expectation  hypothesis, 
the  expectations  attributed  to  the  achievement  of  ethnic  minority  students  did  not  bias  teachers’ 
judgments.  In  both  studies  we  found  greater  judgment  accuracy  for  ethnic  minority  students,  thereby 
probing  the  ethnicity  hypothesis.  In  Study  3  with  N  =  48  participants,  we  further  disentangled  ethnicity 
and  minority  using  German  students  as  minority  students,  thus  probing  the  minority  hypothesis.  Again, 
minority  students  were  judged  more  accurately.  Implementing  gender  (male  vs.  female)  as  the  minority 
characteristic  in  Study  4,  with  N  =  52  participants,  yielded  the  same  result:  Minority  students  were 
judged  more  accurately,  therefore  supporting  the  minority  hypothesis.  Thus,  classroom  characteristics 
need  to  be  considered  in  research  on  teachers’  judgment  accuracy  to  clarify  the  influence  of  individual 
student  characteristics  and  composition  effects  beyond  individual  effects. 

Keywords:  teacher  judgment,  judgment  accuracy,  academic  achievement,  minority  students 


One  of  the  main  tasks  that  teachers  have  is  judging  their  stu¬ 
dents’  academic  achievement.  Acknowledging  the  importance  of 
teachers’  ability  to  assess  students’  achievement  accurately,  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  National  Council  on  Measure¬ 
ment  in  Education,  and  National  Education  Association  (1990) 
have  developed  standards  for  teacher  competence  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  assessment  of  students.  In  the  same  vein,  the  National  Board 
for  Professional  Teaching  Standards  (2002)  considers  the  ability  to 
accurately  gauge  student  achievement  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
professional  knowledge  and  skills  of  teachers.  Voss,  Kunter,  and 
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Baumert  (2011)  also  underline  the  importance  of  professional 
knowledge  of  classroom  assessment  as  an  aspect  of  teaching 
quality.  Teachers  often  use  their  implicit  or  explicit  judgments  of 
student  achievement  as  a  basis  for  their  instructional  decisions 
(e.g.,  Alvidrez  &  Weinstein,  1999;  Clark  &  Peterson,  1986;  Hoge, 
1983;  Hoge  &  Coladarci,  1989;  Voss  et  al.,  2011).  Choosing 
classroom  activities,  selecting  learning  materials,  defining  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  assigned  tasks,  establishing  the  pace  of  covering  content, 
and  so  forth  depends  on  assessments  concerning  students’  learning 
prerequisites.  Therefore,  teachers  need  to  be  able  to  judge  their 
students  accurately,  in  order  to  provide  effective  instruction  (El¬ 
liott,  Lee,  &  Tollefson,  2001;  Ready  &  Wright,  2011).  Further¬ 
more,  accurate  information  on  students’  academic  achievement  is 
crucial  for  meaningful  placement  decisions  (Helwig,  Anderson,  & 
Tindal,  2001).  If  teachers  accurately  recognize  learning  difficul¬ 
ties,  students  can  be  provided  with  suitable  interventions. 

Essential  for  a  successful  classroom  assessment  is  a  teacher’s 
ability  to  judge  his  or  her  students  accurately  (Spinath,  2005; 
Thiede  et  ah,  2015).  However,  research  showed  that  teacher  judg¬ 
ments  are  far  from  perfect  and  that  there  is  a  high  variability  in  the 
judgment  accuracy  of  teachers  (Siidkamp,  Kaiser,  &  Moller, 
2012).  In  their  heuristic  model,  Siidkamp  et  al.  (2012)  defined 
teacher  judgment  accuracy  as  the  correspondence  between  teach¬ 
ers’  judgments  of  students’  academic  achievement  and  students’ 
actual  achievement  as  measured  by  a  standardized  test.  In  most 
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studies,  the  correlation  between  the  two  is  used  as  a  measure  of  this 
correspondence.  However,  other  indicators,  such  as  the  average 
difference  between  teacher  judgments  and  students’  actual  perfor¬ 
mance,  can  also  be  used.  As  Spinath  (2005)  has  demonstrated, 
distinguishing  between  indicators  of  teacher  judgment  accuracy  is 
crucial  as  they  are  typically  correlated  close  to  zero.  Sudkamp  et 
al.  (2012)  further  described  that  student  characteristics  are  thought 
to  influence  judgment  accuracy.  One  student  characteristic  that  is 
prone  to  substantially  bias  teachers’  judgments  is  ethnicity  (Te- 
nenbaum  &  Ruck,  2007).  In  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
European  countries,  the  situation  is  comparable:  Compared  with 
Caucasians,  a  lot  of  ethnic  minority  students  score  lower  on  large 
scale  assessments  and  are  more  likely  to  drop  out  of  school 
(Luciak,  2003,  2006).  The  generally  low  achievement  of  ethnic 
minority  students  seems  to  lead  to  low  teacher  expectations  (e.g., 
Tenenbaum  &  Ruck,  2007).  But,  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether,  and  if 
so  to  what  extent,  these  expectations  affect  teacher  judgment  and 
accordingly  teacher  judgment  accuracy.  Furthermore,  as  low 
achievement  and  ethnic  minority  status  are  often  confounded  vari¬ 
ables  it  is  difficult  to  unravel  effects  of  achievement  and  effects  of 
ethnicity  and  minority  status  in  real  classrooms.  Therefore,  the 
central  purpose  of  our  present  studies  was  to  disentangle  ethnicity, 
minority  status  and  achievement  and  to  analyze  whether  the  eth¬ 
nicity  and/or  the  minority  status  of  students  affected  the  judgment 
and  the  judgment  accuracy  of  teachers  in  an  experimental  setting. 
With  regard  to  the  heuristic  model  by  Sudkamp  et  al.  (2012),  we 
analyzed  the  unconfounded  effects  of  central  student  characteris¬ 
tics  with  our  experimental  approach. 

Teacher  Judgment  Accuracy 

Current  research  on  teacher  judgment  accuracy  has  predomi¬ 
nantly  focused  on  student  achievement,  comparing  students’  per¬ 
formances  on  a  standardized  achievement  test  with  teachers’  judg¬ 
ments  of  students’  achievement.  In  a  meta-analysis  with  75 
studies,  Sudkamp  et  al.  (2012)  found  a  mean  effect  size  of  Zr  =  .63 
for  the  relationship  between  teachers’  judgments  and  students’ 
achievement.  Ranging  from  r  =  —  .03  to  r  =  .84,  the  variability  of 
correlations  between  studies  was  very  high,  suggesting  large  dif¬ 
ferences  in  teachers’  abilities  to  judge  students’  achievement  ac¬ 
curately.  These  findings  confirm  the  conclusions  of  the  review  of 
comparative  studies  conducted  by  Hoge  and  Coladarci  (1989)  that 
report  a  median  of  correlations  of  r  =  .66  (range  between  r  =  .28 
and  r  =  .92)  between  teachers’  judgments’  and  students’  achieve¬ 
ment  on  a  standardized  achievement  test.  In  their  heuristic  model 
Sudkamp  et  al.  (2012)  proposed  four  factors  that  influence  teacher 
judgment  accuracy:  judgment  characteristics  (e.g.,  indirect  vs. 
direct  judgment),  test  characteristics  (e.g.,  subject  area  covered), 
teacher  characteristics  (e.g.,  professional  experience,  cognitive 
abilities),  and  student  characteristics  (e.g.,  achievement  level,  eth¬ 
nicity,  minority  status).  Whereas  information  about  judgment  char¬ 
acteristics  and  test  characteristics  could  be  considered  in  the  meta¬ 
analysis  by  Sudkamp  et  al.  (2012),  too  few  studies  reported 
comparable  information  on  teacher  characteristics  and  student 
characteristics  and  their  correspondence  to  teachers’  judgment 
accuracy.  In  contrast  to  teacher  characteristics,  student  character¬ 
istics  such  as  gender,  ethnicity,  or  social  status  are  discussed  more 
often  and  more  extensively  as  moderators  of  teacher  judgment 
accuracy.  This  might  be  because  a  bias  in  teachers’  judgments 


caused  by  particular  student  characteristics  may  lead  to  differential 
treatment  of  students — like  fewer  response  opportunities  or  less 
positive  feedback — and  thus  to  discrimination  (Ready  &  Wright, 
2011).  For  instance,  Bennett,  Gottesman,  Rock,  and  Cerullo  (1993) 
studied  the  effect  of  students’  behavior  on  teachers  judgments  of 
students’  academic  skills  (e.g.,  word  recognition,  arithmetic),  con¬ 
trolling  for  students’  gender  and  academic  achievement  in  a  path 
model.  Teacher  judgment  accuracy,  as  measured  by  the  direct 
effect  of  teachers’  judgments  on  students’  academic  achievement, 
ranged  between  6  =  .29  and  .61.  Teachers  judged  students  with 
bad  behavior  as  academically  poorer  in  comparison  with  students 
who  behaved  satisfactorily,  regardless  of  students’  actual  academic 
achievement.  Hurwitz,  Elliott,  and  Braden  (2007)  examined  the 
relationship  between  students’  disability  status  (learning  disability, 
speech/language  impairment,  emotional-behavioral  disability,  or¬ 
thopedic/other  health  impairment)  and  teachers’  judgment  accu¬ 
racy.  They  reported  a  greater  item-level  percentage  agreement 
between  teachers’  judgments  and  students’  test  scores  for  students 
without  disabilities  than  for  students  with  disabilities.  As  can  be 
seen  by  these  findings,  individual  student  characteristics  may  have 
an  impact  on  teachers’  judgment  accuracy.  The  question  of  how 
student  ethnicity  affects  teacher  judgment  accuracy  is  often  dis¬ 
cussed  but  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  answered. 

Student  Ethnicity  and  Teacher  Judgments 

Studies  on  the  effects  of  students’  ethnicity  on  teachers’  judg¬ 
ments  are  heterogeneous  in  terms  of  their  theoretical  and  method¬ 
ological  approaches.  In  our  review  of  literature,  we  carefully 
reflect  the  differences,  in  order  to  contribute  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  current  state  of  research.  There  is  a  large  body  of 
research  that  has  examined  differences  in  teachers’  expectations 
toward  students  of  different  ethnicities.  Many  of  these  studies  were 
inspired  by  the  famous  Pygmalion  study  (Rosenthal  &  Jacobson, 
1968),  in  which  some  students  within  a  classroom  were  randomly 
labeled  as  “late  bloomers.”  The  promising  label  resulted  in  a 
greater  increase  of  students’  academic  achievement  and  IQ  scores 
in  comparison  to  their  nonlabeled  peers.  Rosenthal  and  Jacobson 
(1968)  called  higher  teacher  expectations  toward  students  labeled 
as  late  bloomers  to  be  responsible  for  this  effect. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  question  of  whether  a  student’s  ethnicity 
plays  a  role  in  the  expectation  that  teachers  have  is  considered 
particularly  relevant  as  teachers  may  treat  students  differently 
based  on  their  expectations  and  might  discriminate  against  ethnic 
minority  students  (McKown  &  Weinstein,  2008;  Tenenbaum  & 
Ruck,  2007).  In  their  meta-analysis,  Dusek  and  Joseph  (1983) 
found  lower  expectations  of  students’  achievement  for  African 
American  students  and  Mexican  students  compared  with  European 
American  students  (see  also  Baron,  Tom,  &  Cooper,  1985).  Te¬ 
nenbaum  and  Ruck  (2007)  corroborated  these  findings  in  their 
more  recent  meta-analysis.  They  fouiid  that  teachers  held  the 
highest  expectations  for  Asian  American  students  compared  with 
all  other  student  groups,  and  the  expectations  for  European  Amer¬ 
ican  students  were  higher  than  the  expectations  for  Latino/a  and 
African  American  students.  In  the  Netherlands,  van  den  Bergh, 
Denessen,  Homstra,  Voeten,  and  Holland  (2010)  found  lower 
expectations  for  students  of  particular  ethnic  minorities  (students 
of  Turkish  or  Moroccan  background).  Research  on  teacher  expec¬ 
tations  has  used  experimental  and  nonexperimental  designs.  In 
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their  meta-analysis  on  teachers’  expectations  toward  racial  minor¬ 
ities,  Tenenbaum  and  Ruck  (2007)  found  that  participants  provided 
more  positive  ratings  for  European  American  children  than  for 
children  of  other  ethnicities  when  they  viewed  a  photograph, 
watched  a  videotape,  or  listened  to  an  audiotape,  rated  their  own 
students  or  rated  stimulus  students.  In  contrast,  participants  pro¬ 
vided  more  negative  ratings  toward  European  American  children 
when  they  rated  vignettes.  Teacher  expectation  research  is  also 
characterized  by  a  variety  of  approaches  of  measuring  teachers’ 
judgments.  As  an  example,  van  den  Bergh  et  al.  (2010)  collected 
teachers’  ratings  of  students’  current  skills  based  on  the  teachers’ 
observations  (“He  or  she  performs  well  in  school”)  as  well  as 
teachers’  ratings  of  students’  future  performance  (“He  or  she  will 
probably  have  a  good  school  report  at  the  end  of  this  school  year”). 
In  turn,  Woodworth  and  Salzer  (1971)  asked  teachers  to  complete 
a  teacher  rating  sheet  after  they  had  listened  to  Black  and  White 
children’s  recorded  social  study  reports. 

Concerning  studies  of  teacher  expectations,  there  is  criticism 
that  objective  measures  of  student  achievement  were  rarely  em¬ 
ployed  (Jussim  &  Harber,  2005;  Ready  &  Wright,  2011).  There¬ 
fore,  it  cannot  be  clarified  if  differences  in  teacher  expectations  for 
different  groups  of  students  may  in  fact  stem  from  actual  differ¬ 
ences  between  these  students.  Jussim  and  Harber  (2005)  explicitly 
asked  for  more  studies  dealing  with  the  accuracy  of  teachers’ 
judgments  associated  with  students  from  differing  social  and  de¬ 
mographic  groups,  thus  comparing  teachers’  judgments  to  stu¬ 
dents’  actual  achievement  on  a  standardized  test. 

Addressing  these  implications,  Ready  and  Wright  (2011)  used 
nationally  representative  data  and  three-level  hierarchical  linear 
models  to  explore  the  relationship  between  teachers’  judgments 
and  kindergarten  children’s  sociodemographic  backgrounds. 
Whereas  half  of  the  differences  in  teachers’  judgments  could  be 
attributed  to  actual  achievement  differences  between  the  stu¬ 
dents,  the  authors  found  substantial  differences  in  teachers’  judg¬ 
ments  across  student  ethnic  subgroups  that  cannot  be  explained  by 
actual  differences  between  these  groups.  Evidently,  the  literacy 
skills  of  Asian  children,  not  speaking  English  as  their  primary 
home  language,  Hispanic,  and  African  American  children  were 
underestimated  compared  with  those  of  European  American  chil¬ 
dren.  In  contrast  to  Ready  and  Wright  (2011),  other  studies  showed 
no  differences  in  teachers’  judgment  accuracy  for  students  of 
different  ethnicities.  Recently,  Peterson,  Rubie-Davies,  Osborne, 
and  Sibley  (2016)  found  no  main  effect  for  student  ethnicity  on 
teachers’  explicit  academic  judgments  in  an  ANCOVA  controlling 
for  beginning-of-year  achievement  scores.  Baker,  Tichovolsky, 
Kupersmidt,  Voegler-Lee,  and  Arnold  (2015)  studied  teachers’ 
judgments  of  preschoolers’  academic  skills  using  hierarchical  lin¬ 
ear  modeling.  They  found  no  association  between  students’  eth¬ 
nicity  and  teachers’  ratings.  Using  multiple  regression  analysis, 
Madon  et  al.  (1998)  found  that  teachers  did  not  rely  on  ethnic 
stereotypes  when  judging  students’  performance,  talent,  or  effort 
(6-coefficients  <  .01).  Interpreting  their  findings,  Madon  et  al. 
(1998)  state  that  teachers  judged  students  on  the  basis  of  their 
achievement  and  motivation  and  teachers’  judgments  were  mostly 
accurate.  Hachfeld,  Anders,  Schroeder,  Stanat,  and  Kunter  (2010) 
examined  teachers’  judgment  accuracy  in  a  sample  of  N  =  305 
mathematics  teachers.  Prior  to  the  analyses,  they  coded  teachers’ 
judgment  accuracy  in  terms  of  an  over-  or  underestimation  of 
students’  performance  and  used  this  variable  as  the  dependent 


measure  in  a  multilevel  analysis.  Students’  ethnic  background  did 
not  have  an  effect  on  teacher  judgment  accuracy.  To  further 
illustrate  the  unclear  evidence,  in  New  Zealand,  Rubie-Davies, 
Hattie,  and  Hamilton  (2006)  found  that  teachers’  judgments  were 
accurate  for  New  Zealand  European  students  as  well  as  for  Maori 
and  Asian  students.  Analyses  of  variance  with  teachers’  judgments 
of  students’  academic  achievement  as  the  dependent  variable  re¬ 
vealed  that  only  the  judgments  for  Pacific  Island  students  were 
higher  than  their  actual  achievement.  In  summary,  the  evidence  on 
teacher  judgment  accuracy  for  students  of  different  ethnicities  is 
ambiguous:  Whereas  some  studies  found  no  differences  in  teach¬ 
ers’  judgment  accuracy  across  students  of  different  ethnicities 
(Hachfeld,  Anders,  Schroeder,  Stanat,  &  Kunter,  2010;  Madon  et 
al.,  1998),  others  found  systematic  inaccuracy  in  terms  of  over-  or 
underestimation  for  students  of  different  ethnic  backgrounds 
(Ready  &  Wright,  2011;  Rubie-Davies  et  al.,  2006).  Concerning 
different  measures  of  teacher  judgment  accuracy,  the  abovemen- 
tioned  studies  predominantly  used  the  average  difference  between 
teachers’  judgments  and  students’  actual  performance.  In  our 
study,  we  consider  both — the  average  difference  as  well  as  the 
correlation  between  teachers’  judgments  and  students’  actual  per¬ 
formance.  In  order  to  complement  prior  research,  we  also  take  the 
classroom  composition  into  account. 

Classroom  Composition  Effects  on  Teacher  Judgments 

In  research  on  teachers’  judgment  processes,  it  is  reasonable  to 
consider  class  characteristics  in  addition  to  individual  student 
characteristics  (Westphal  et  al.,  in  press).  For  instance,  this  is 
illustrated  by  the  big-fish-little-pond-effect  (BFLPE;  Marsh, 
1987),  the  phenomenon  that  the  individual  achievement  of 
students  positively  impacts  teachers’  judgments  and  students’  self- 
concepts,  whereas  the  class  level  negatively  impacts  teachers’ 
judgments,  thereby  disadvantaging  students  who  are  in  high- 
achieving  classes  (e.g.,  Trautwein  &  Baeriswyl,  2007;  Trautwein, 
Ludtke,  Roller,  &  Baumert,  2006).  Siidkamp  and  Moller  (2009) 
were  able  to  replicate  this  reference  group  effect  in  an  experimen¬ 
tal  setting  with  a  simulated  classroom  scenario.  Students  with 
identical  achievement  were  graded  less  favorably  in  a  class  with  a 
high  average  level  of  achievement  compared  with  a  class  with  a 
lower  average  level  of  achievement. 

Apart  from  the  class  achievement  level,  student  characteristics 
like  ethnicity  and  gender  were  also  considered  in  the  literature  on 
classroom  composition  effects  (Hattie,  2002;  van  Ewijk  & 
Sleegers,  2010).  Usually,  such  characteristics  are  not  distributed 
equally  but  constitute  minorities  and  majorities  in  the  classroom 
that  also  need  to  be  considered,  as  shown  by  Ready  and  Wright 
(2011).  The  authors  found  a  positive  association  between  the  social 
status  of  students  and  teachers’  judgments:  Higher  social  status  led 
to  higher  teacher  judgments  while  controlling  for  individual  stu¬ 
dent  achievement.  Interestingly,  this  association  was  stronger  at 
the  class  level:  Students’  socioeconomic  status  (SES)  influenced 
teachers’  judgments  more  in  low-SES  classes  than  in  high-SES 
classes.  For  example,  this  means  that  a  teacher  assesses  a  socio¬ 
economically  disadvantaged  child’s  achievement  lower  in  a  high- 
SES  classroom  than  a  child  with  the  same  SES  and  achievement  in 
a  low-SES  classroom.  Ready  and  Wright  (2011)  explained  this 
effect  by  the  minority  members’  salience.  In  a  class  mainly  con¬ 
sisting  of  socioeconomically  disadvantaged  children,  a  high-SES 
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child  was  more  likely  to  stand  out  than  a  low-SES  child  (Ready  & 
Wright,  2011).  Summarizing  their  results,  the  authors  underlined 
the  importance  of  considering  the  class  composition  when  exam¬ 
ining  teacher  judgment  accuracy.  Classes  differ  in  many  aspects, 
like  their  achievement  level  or  their  homogeneity,  which  could 
lead  to  some  students  being  more  salient  than  others  and  thus 
attracting  more  attention.  When  minorities  attract  attention,  it  is 
plausible  to  expect  better  information  processing  for  these  salient 
stimuli  and  more  accurate  judgments.  It  could  be  assumed  that 
information  processing  for  salient  stimuli  acts  as  a  mediator  be¬ 
tween  increased  attention  and  more  accurate  judgments.  Salience 
seems  to  increase  organization  and  consistency  of  information 
(Fiske  &  Taylor,  1991).  The  information  is  “stored  at  the  top  of  the 
mental  heap”  (Taylor  &  Fiske,  1978,  p.  270)  and  therefore  easily 
available.  This  needs  to  be  taken  into  account  for  research  on  the 
impact  of  ethnicity  on  teacher  judgment  accuracy.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  student’s  ethnicity  may  have  an  impact  on  the  teacher’s 
judgment  accuracy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  distribution  of  ethnici¬ 
ties  within  a  class  may  also  make  a  difference:  A  student  with  a 
certain  ethnicity  may  either  be  a  member  of  a  minority  group  or  be 
a  member  of  a  majority  group  and  therefore  be  more  or  less  salient. 
Thus,  research  on  judgment  accuracy  needs  to  be  able  to  disen¬ 
tangle  ethnicity  and  minority  status.  If  there  are  differences  in 
teacher  judgment  accuracy  for  students  of  different  ethnicities  it 
needs  to  be  made  clear  whether  these  differences  occur  because  of 
the  students’  ethnicity  or  because  of  a  classroom  composition 
effect  where  a  particular  ethnicity  stands  out. 

Present  Research 

Based  on  previous  findings,  the  question  of  whether,  and  if  so, 
how,  teacher  judgment  accuracy  is  influenced  by  the  ethnicity  of 
students  remains  without  a  clear  answer.  Research  on  teacher 
judgment  accuracy  toward  particular  student  characteristics,  like 
ethnicity,  has  to  take  the  classroom  composition  into  account 
(McKown  &  Weinstein,  2008).  Students  with  a  migration  back¬ 
ground  often  form  a  minority  in  a  class,  so  that  ethnicity  and 
minority  status  are  confounded.  Lesser  or  greater  teacher  judgment 
accuracy  for  the  members  of  an  ethnic  minority  group  can  be 
attributed  to  their  ethnicity  or  to  their  minority  status.  The  matter 
gets  more  complicated  as  ethnic  minority  students  often  show 
lower  achievement  than  ethnic  majority  students.  Teachers  have 
more  difficulties  in  judging  low-achieving  students  correctly  com¬ 
pared  with  high-achieving  students  (Begeny,  Eckert,  Montarello, 
&  Storie,  2008;  Feinberg  &  Shapiro,  2009).  Research  on  teacher 
judgment  accuracy  in  relation  to  student  characteristics,  like  eth¬ 
nicity,  thus  has  to  disentangle  students’  ethnicity,  minority  status 
and  achievement,  which  is  not  easy  for  field  studies  because  these 
student  characteristics  are  confounded.  Therefore,  we  took  an 
experimental  approach  in  the  present  study.  We  conducted  four 
studies  in  differently  composed  classes  addressing  the  research 
questions  within  a  simulated  classroom.  In  a  simulated  classroom 
we  can  experimentally  manipulate  students’  minority  status,  eth¬ 
nicity,  and  achievement  independent  of  each  other  and  control  for 
further  influences.  We  examined  teachers’  judgment  accuracy  for 
different  (ethnic)  minority  students.  In  Study  1,  students  with  a 
Turkish  migration  background  served  as  a  minority  in  Germany.  In 
Study  2,  students  with  an  Asian  migration  background  formed  the 
minority.  In  Study  3,  we  used  German  students  as  a  minority  (and 


Turkish  students  as  the  majority)  to  disentangle  ethnicity  and 
minority  status.  Finally,  in  Study  4,  we  chose  students  gender  as 
a  minority  characteristic  to  test  whether  it  is  the  minority  status  or 
the  ethnicity  that  really  affects  teacher  judgment  accuracy. 

Our  research  aim  was  to  examine  whether  teachers’  judgments 
and  teachers’  judgment  accuracy  were  influenced  by  students 
ethnicity  and  their  minority  status.  First,  we  wanted  to  analyze 
whether  the  achievement  of  students  from  different  ethnic  back¬ 
grounds  was  judged  according  to  the  predominant  expectations 
(Research  Question  1).  Therefore,  we  compared  the  average  level 
of  teacher  judgments  for  students  of  different  ethnic  backgrounds. 
We  expected  lower  teacher  judgments  of  students’  academic 
achievement  for  an  ethnicity  for  whom  low  achievement  is  gen¬ 
erally  expected  (Turkish  students)  in  comparison  with  teacher 
judgments  on  other  students,  and  we  expected  higher  judgments 
for  students  for  whom  high  achievement  is  generally  expected 
(Asian  students)  compared  with  others — while  controlling  for  ac¬ 
tual  achievement  ( expectation  hypothesis).  Second,  we  wanted  to 
examine  whether  students’  ethnicity  or  their  minority  status  mod¬ 
erated  teachers’  judgment  accuracy  (Research  Question  2).  We 
operationalized  judgment  accuracy  as  the  relationship  between 
students’  actual  achievement  and  teachers’  judgments.  In  the 
course  of  our  four  studies,  two  hypotheses  were  tested  against  each 
other  concerning  the  second  research  question:  The  ethnicity  hy¬ 
pothesis,  which  postulates  that  judgment  accuracy  differs  for  judg¬ 
ments  on  students  from  whom  low  or  high  academic  achievement 
is  generally  expected  compared  with  other  students  in  a  class,  and 
the  minority  hypothesis,  which  postulates  that  not  the  ethnicity  but 
the  minority  status  as  such  (independent  of  the  ethnicity)  leads  to 
different  teacher  judgment  accuracy. 

Apart  from  ethnicity  and  gender  we  did  not  vary  further  student 
characteristics  that  could  form  minority/majority  proportions  and 
we  distributed  high  and  low  achievement  equally  across  minority 
and  majority  students.  We  took  ethnicity  and  gender  as  student 
characteristics  as  they  should  not  be  relevant  for  a  student’s 
achievement  per  se.  It  was  beyond  the  scope  of  our  studies  to 
examine  students  who  are  in  the  minority  because  of  their  low  (or 
high)  achievement. 

Studying  Teacher  Judgment  Accuracy  in  an 
Experimental  Setting:  The  Simulated  Classroom 

To  investigate  these  questions,  systematic  manipulations  of  stu¬ 
dent  characteristics  are  necessary.  Thus,  to  study  the  influence  of 
students’  ethnicity  on  teachers’  judgment  accuracy  with  high  in¬ 
ternal  validity,  a  possible  confounding  between  students’  achieve¬ 
ment  and  further  student  characteristics  needs  to  be  disentangled. 
An  experimental  setting  provides  ideal  conditions  to  study  the 
influence  of  student  characteristics  while  controlling  for  test  char¬ 
acteristics  and  judgment  characteristics. 

The  Simulated  Classroom  (see  also  Fiedler,  Freytag,  &  Un- 
kelbach,  2007;  Fiedler,  Walther,  Freytag,  &  Plessner,  2002;  Kai¬ 
ser,  Retelsdorf,  Siidkamp,  &  Moller,  2013)  is  a  computer  simula¬ 
tion  of  an  instructional  situation  in  which  student  factors,  for 
example,  achievement  (in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  correct  an¬ 
swers),  engagement  (in  terms  of  participation  in  class),  gender  (as 
indicated  by  a  photograph  and/or  name),  and  instructional  factors 
(subject,  number  of  students,  lesson  length,  content  covered)  can 
be  experimentally  manipulated.  The  participant  takes  over  the  role 
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of  a  teacher  interacting  with  simulated  students.  In  doing  so,  the 
participant  directs  questions  at  the  students  and  observes  their 
responses.  Later,  the  participant’s  task  is  to  assess  students’ 
achievement.  The  Simulated  Classroom  is  programmed  in  Java 
and  participants  work  individually  on  personal  computers.  To 
begin,  participants  are  given  an  introduction  to  the  Simulated 
Classroom  via  instruction  video.  Before  the  lesson  starts,  they  are 
informed  about  the  students’  grade  and  the  topic  of  the  lesson. 
Their  task  is  to  select  topic-specific  questions  from  a  menu  of 
possible  questions  and  to  address  these  questions  to  the  students  in 
their  “class.”  In  order  to  get  familiar  with  the  functionality  of  the 
Simulated  Classroom,  participants  complete  a  short  tutorial  se¬ 
quence  before  the  actual  lesson.  The  students  are  represented  by  a 
photograph  and  their  name  written  on  virtual  desks  (see  Figure  1). 
The  names  are  randomly  chosen  from  the  most  popular  children’s 
names  in  the  year  the  simulated  student  would  theoretically  have 
been  bom.  Photographs,  names  (and  thus  gender),  and  seating 
positions  are  allocated  at  random  (making  sure  that  the  gender  and 
name  allocated  matched  the  photo).  This  randomization  leads  to  a 
different  class  for  each  participant,  but  it  has  the  advantage  that 
photographs,  names,  seating  positions,  and  achievement  parame¬ 
ters  are  not  confounded.  Each  question  selected  by  the  “teacher”  is 


displayed  at  the  bottom  left  of  the  computer  screen.  Some  of  the 
students  then  volunteer  to  answer  the  question  in  accordance  with 
their  predefined  engagement  parameters.  These  students  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  coloring  of  their  desks,  which  changes  from  black  to 
yellow.  The  teacher  may  call  on  the  students  by  a  mouse  click  on 
the  respective  desk.  That  student  then  gives  a  correct  or  an  incor¬ 
rect  answer  depending  on  his  or  her  predefined  ability  parameter. 
The  answer  is  displayed  at  the  bottom  right  of  the  screen.  In  order 
to  control  for  an  influence  of  participants’  content  knowledge  or 
his  or  her  pedagogical  content  knowledge  (see  Shulman,  1987),  the 
correctness  or  the  incorrectness  of  the  answer  is  clearly  marked.  If 
it  is  correct,  it  appears  in  a  green  box.  Otherwise,  one  of  three 
possible  incorrect  answers  appears  in  a  red  box.  This  variation  of 
incorrect  answers  reduces  the  probability  that  the  same  incorrect 
answer  will  be  given  consecutively  by  different  students. 

Once  a  question-and-answer  sequence  has  been  completed,  the 
teacher  can  direct  either  the  same  question  or  a  new  question  to  the 
students.  The  experimenter  can  vary  the  length  of  the  lesson  and 
within  the  given  timeframe  the  teacher  can  ask  any  number  of 
questions.  The  proportion  of  correct  answers  provided  by  each 
student  is  experimentally  varied  and  represents  the  level  of  student 
achievement.  At  the  end  of  the  “lesson,”  participants  are  asked  to 


Figure  1.  Screenshot  of  the  Simulated  Classroom. 
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judge  the  proportion  of  correct  answers  given  by  each  student. 
Hence,  the  teachers  give  an  informed  judgment  according  to  Stid- 
kamp  et  al.  (2012).  Based  on  this,  it  is  possible  to  gauge  the  extent 
to  which  the  participants’  judgments  correspond  with  the  students’ 
actual  achievement.  The  congruence  between  teachers’  ratings  and 
the  students’  achievement  measure  is  given. 

For  the  following  studies,  we  simulated  a  third  grade  mathe¬ 
matics  class.  Participants  had  17  min  to  select  questions  from  the 
topic  areas  of  the  number  line,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica¬ 
tion,  measurement  units,  or  word  problems.  These  tasks  were  taken 
from  the  German  Mathematics  Test  for  Third  Graders  (DEMAT 
3  +  ;  Roick,  Golitz,  &  Hasselhom,  2004).  We  chose  the  questions 
that  had  a  medium  difficulty  and  to  provide  a  sufficiently  large 
pool  of  questions,  we  developed  a  number  of  additional  questions 
that  were  constructed  according  to  the  same  principles  as  the 
DEMAT  3+  tasks.  To  avoid  effects  of  task  difficulty,  we  told 
participants  that  all  tasks  were  of  approximately  the  same  (mod¬ 
erate)  difficulty  level.  With  this  operationalization,  the  partici¬ 
pants’  judgment  accuracy’ did  not  depend  on  their  content  knowl¬ 
edge  or  their  pedagogical  content  knowledge.  The  engagement 
parameter  was  set  to  a  50%  probability  of  volunteering  to  answer 
a  question.  Thus,  it  could  be  ensured  that  all  students  had  the  same 
chance  to  be  called  on.  Students  could  only  be  called  on  when  they 
volunteered  to  answer  a  question.  To  answer  our  research  question, 
we  conducted  four  studies  with  the  Simulated  Classroom,  in  which 
we  experimentally  manipulated  the  class  composition  concerning 
students’  ethnicity  and  their  gender. 

The  Simulated  Classroom  has  already  proven  to  be  a  valuable 
tool  in  educational  psychology  to  answer  questions  regarding 
teacher  judgment  accuracy  (see  Kaiser,  Helm,  Retelsdorf,  Siid- 
kamp,  &  Moller,  2012;  Kaiser  et  al.,  2013;  Siidkamp  &  Moller, 
2009;  Siidkamp,  Moller,  &  Pohlmann,  2008).  For  example,  the 
effect  of  mutual  influences  of  students’  achievement  and  engage¬ 
ment  on  teachers’  judgments  often  found  in  the  field  could  be 
replicated  with  the  Simulated  Classroom  (Kaiser  et  al.,  2013). 

Study  1 

In  Study  1,  we  investigated  whether  students  belonging  to  an 
ethnic  minority,  from  whom  low  academic  achievement  is  usually 
expected,  are  judged  lower  than  students  of  German  origin.  In 
order  to  do  so,  students’  achievement  and  ethnicity  was  disentan¬ 
gled  and  systematically  varied  in  the  Simulated  Classroom.  In 
Germany,  where  the  studies  were  conducted,  the  expectations  for 
students  with  a  Turkish  migration  background  are  rather  low.  The 
results  of  the  PISA  Study  2006  showed  that  students  with  a 
migration  background  in  Germany,  and  particularly  students  with 
a  Turkish  migration  background,  on  average,  achieved  only  low 
competence  levels  (Prenzel  et  al.,  2008).  Therefore,  we  expected 
that  the  achievement  of  students  with  a  Turkish  migration  back¬ 
ground  would  be  judged  lower  than  students  of  German  origin 
(Research  Question  1;  expectation  hypothesis).  As  for  the  second 
research  question  concerning  differential  judgment  accuracy  for 
ethnic  minority  students,  we  tested  the  ethnicity  hypothesis.  With 
the  design  at  hand,  the  minority  hypothesis  could  not  be  tested,  as 
we  did  not  disentangle  ethnicity  and  minority  (the  minority  hy¬ 
pothesis  will  be  tested  in  Studies  3  and  4). 


Sample 

Study  1  drew  on  data  obtained  from  N  =  34  elementary  school 
teachers  (88.2%  female).  Thirty-three  participants  were  bom  in 
Germany  and  all  of  them  spoke  German  during  their  childhood. 
Two  participants  were  brought  up  bilingual.  At  the  time  of  the  data 
collection,  all  participating  teachers  stated  that  they  spoke  German 
at  home  (one  participant  spoke  German  and  one  additional  lan¬ 
guage  at  home).  The  participants’  mean  age  was  M  —  45.3  (SD  — 

1 1.8)  years  and  on  average  they  had  M  —  17.9  (SD  =  12.4)  years 
of  teaching  experience. 

Measures 

Students’  ethnicity.  We  simulated  12  students  (six  girls  and 
six  boys)  in  a  third  grade  mathematics  class.  The  names  (e.g., 
Lena)  and  photographs  of  eight  students  suggested  that  they  were 
of  German  origin  (in  the  following  referred  to  as  the  German 
students);  three  students’  names  (e.g.,  Nesrin)  and  photographs 
suggested  that  the  students  had  a  Turkish  migration  background  (in 
the  following  referred  to  as  the  Turkish  students);  and  the  name 
(e.g.,  Cheng)  and  photograph  of  one  student  suggested  that  the 
student  was  of  Asian  origin  (in  the  following  referred  to  as 
the  Asian  student).  The  purpose  of  having  one  Asian  student  in  the 
class  was  to  prevent  participants  from  noticing  only  two  ethnicities 
and  guessing  the  study’s  hypotheses. 

Students’  achievement.  To  operationalize  students’  achieve¬ 
ment,  three  achievement  levels  were  chosen:  Four  students  showed 
low  achievement  (probability  of  a  correct  answer:  approx.  20%); 
four  students  showed  medium  achievement  (probability  of  a  cor¬ 
rect  answer:  approx.  50%);  and  four  students  showed  high  achieve¬ 
ment  (probability  of  a  correct  answer:  approx.  80%).  These  levels 
must  be  considered  as  parameters.  The  simulated  students’  actual 
achievement  in  the  Simulated  Classroom  is  determined  by  a  prob¬ 
ability  algorithm,  such  that  the  proportion  of  correct  or  incorrect 
answers  given  by  each  student  corresponds  approximately  with  his 
or  her  achievement  parameter,  depending  on  the  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  one  student  is  called  on  to  answer.  There  was  one  Turkish 
student  on  each  achievement  level.  The  Asian  student  was  pro¬ 
grammed  to  show  medium  achievement.  Of  the  German  students, 
three  were  on  the  low  level,  two  were  on  the  medium  level,  and 
three  were  programmed  to  show  high  achievement.  The  achieve¬ 
ment  was  measured  on  a  scale  from  0%-100%. 

Teachers’  judgments.  Participants  were  asked  to  rate  the 
percentage  of  correct  answers  given  by  each  student  on  a  scale 
from  0%-100%.  Therefore,  the  judgments  of  the  teachers  and  the 
students’  achievement  were  on  the  same  scale  and  could  be  com¬ 
pared  directly. 

Number  of  calls.  We  recorded  the  number  of  times  each 
student  was  called  on. 

t 

Results 

The  statistical  analyses  for  all  studies  to  be  reported  were 
identical  and  therefore  presented  in  more  detail  here.  Table  1  gives 
an  overview  of  the  measures  for  the  different  student  groups 
concerning  ethnicity  (German,  Turkish,  Asian)  and  achievement 
level  (low,  medium,  and  high).  For  each  group,  the  mean  of  the 
students’  actual  achievement  level,  the  mean  of  teachers’  judg- 


Table  1 

Measures  in  Study  1 
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Ethnicity 

German  (majority) 

Turkish  (minority) 

Asian 
Medium 
(n  =  34) 

M  (SD) 

Achievement  level 

Low 

(n  =  102) 

M  (SD) 

Medium 
(n  =  68) 

M  (SD) 

High 

(n  =  102) 

M  (SD) 

Low 

(n  =  34) 

M  (SD) 

Medium 
(n  =  34) 

M  (SD) 

High 
(n  =  34) 

M  (SD) 

Actual  achievement  in  percent 
Achievement  judgment  in  percent 
Number  of  calls 

18.99  (9.34) 
37.01  (22.40) 
14.39  (7.45) 

54.55  (13.05) 
56.15  (18.01) 
13.10(6.99) 

85.69(10.31) 
73.58  (20.49) 
12.99  (7.95) 

19.44  (7.75) 
27.26  (21.50) 
14.94  (6.80) 

49.07  (9.37) 
50.94(18.40) 
14.47  (8.94) 

86.73  (8.26) 
77.21  (19.58) 
13.59  (5.38) 

50.81  (11.13) 
56.79  (17.13) 
12.53  (6.01) 

Note.  The  n  indicates  the  number  of  available  judgments  for  different  types  of  students,  categorized  by  ethnicity  and  achievement  level.  Note  that  students’ 
actual  achievement  levels  slightly  differ  from  the  predetermined  achievement  level  (20%,  50%,  80%)  as  a  probability  algorithm  was  implemented. 


ments  of  students’  achievement,  and  the  average  number  of  calls 
are  reported. 

In  order  to  answer  the  research  questions,  we  used  the  Mplus 
software  package  (Muthen  &  Muthen,  2010).  As  each  teacher  was 
dealing  with  several  students  and  provided  judgments  for  them,  the 
data  had  a  hierarchical  structure,  which  may  have  led  to  an 
underestimation  of  standard  errors  and  thus  to  biased  significance 
tests  if  not  taken  into  account  (e.g.,  Hox,  2002).  To  obtain  unbiased 
estimates,  we  used  the  “type  =  complex”  option  implemented  in 
Mplus,  together  with  a  robust  maximum-likelihood  estimator 
(RML;  Muthen  &  Satorra,  1995).  Due  to  the  data  collection  via 
computer,  there  were  no  missing  values  as  participants  could  only 
proceed  when  all  assessments  were  completed.  We  conducted 
moderation  analyses.  In  all  analyses,  teachers’  judgments  were 
used  as  the  criterion  and  were  predicted  by  students’  actual 
achievement  as  a  first  predictor  and  both  were  on  the  percentage 
scale  from  0  to  100.  Students’  actual  achievement  was  centered. 
To  examine  whether  judgments  were  biased  according  to  the 
dominant  expectation  for  Turkish  students,  the  ethnicity  (dummy- 
coded,  0  =  German,  1  =  Turkish)  was  included  as  a  further 
predictor  (Research  Question  1;  expectation  hypothesis).  Thus,  the 
indicator  to  answer  this  first  research  question  was  whether  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  mean  level  of  judgments  for  Turkish  students 
compared  with  German  students  (a  coefficient  for  the  dummy- 
variable  minority  status  that  is  statistically  significantly  different 
from  zero).  We  controlled  for  the  actual  achievement  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  as  it  was  also  included  in  the  analysis. 

In  order  to  find  a  difference  in  judgment  accuracy  for  Turkish 
students  compared  with  German  students,  the  interaction  of  the 
ethnicity  and  students’  achievement  was  also  included.  In  this  way, 
we  were  able  to  examine  whether  ethnicity  moderates  the  relation¬ 


ship  between  teachers’  judgments  and  students’  achievement  (Re¬ 
search  Question  2;  ethnicity  hypothesis).  We  also  added  the  (pre¬ 
viously  centered)  number  of  times  a  student  was  called  on 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  number  of  calls)  and  the  interaction 
term  of  the  number  of  calls  with  the  actual  achievement  as  further 
predictors.  With  these  predictors,  it  could  be  examined  whether 
more  frequent  observations  of  student  achievement  led  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  judgment  (indicated  by  a  statistically  significant  coefficient  for 
the  predictor  number  of  calls)  and  whether  more  frequent  obser¬ 
vations  led  to  more  accurate  judgments  (a  moderating  effect  of  the 
number  of  calls  on  the  relationship  between  teachers’  judgments 
and  students’  achievement,  indicated  by  a  statistically  significant 
coefficient  for  the  interaction  term). 

For  the  calculation  of  standardized  regression  coefficients,  ac¬ 
tual  achievement,  judgments,  and  the  number  of  calls  were 
z-standardized  (M  =  0,  SD  =  1)  prior  to  the  analysis.  The  prior 
standardization  was  necessary  because  the  standardization  of  the 
product  term  (as  displayed  in  the  standardized  solution  of  the 
output  of  the  regression  analysis)  differs  from  the  product  term  of 
the  standardized  variables.  The  procedure  described  ensures  that  it 
is  justified  to  interpret  the  coefficients  of  the  output  in  terms  of 
standardized  regression  coefficients  (Friedrich,  1982).  Only  Turk¬ 
ish  and  German  students  were  included  in  the  calculations.  The 
results  of  the  analysis  can  be  seen  in  Table  2. 

The  intercept  of  the  unstandardized  results  showed  the  judgment 
for  a  mean  achievement  of  a  German  student  with  a  mean  number 
of  calls.  The  coefficient  of  the  first  predictor  could  be  interpreted 
to  describe  the  relationship  between  students’  achievement  and 
teachers’  judgments  for  the  German  students,  thus  teacher  judg¬ 
ment  accuracy  for  them.  There  was  a  considerable  relationship 
between  teachers’  judgments  and  students’  achievement  as  indi- 


Table  2 

Unstandardized  and  Standardized  Results  of  the  Moderation  Analysis  to  Predict  Judgments  of 
Student  Achievement  (Given  on  the  Percentage  Scale)  in  Study  1 


Predictor 

B 

SE 

P 

SE 

Intercept 

55.39*** 

1.37 

Achievement  (percentage  scale) 

.56*** 

.06 

.63*** 

.07 

Ethnicity  (0  =  German/majority,  1  =  Turkish/minority) 

-2.97 

2.32 

-.11 

.09 

Interaction  Ethnicity  X  Achievement 

.18** 

.07 

.20** 

.08 

Number  of  calls 

.04 

.16 

.01 

.05 

Interaction  Number  of  Calls  X  Achievement 

.00 

.01 

.02 

.05 

Note.  R2  =  .475. 

*  p  <  .05.  *><.01.  **><.001. 
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cated  by  the  statistically  significant  coefficient  for  the  predictor 
achievement.  The  unstandardized  coefficient  described  the  in¬ 
crease  (0.56%  in  this  case)  in  teachers’  judgments  for  a  1% 
increase  in  students’  achievement.  The  standardized  coefficient 
can  be  interpreted  comparably  with  correlation  coefficients  in 
other  studies  on  teacher  judgment  accuracy.  The  unstandardized 
coefficient  of  the  predictor  for  the  dummy-coded  variable  showed 
whether  the  overall  level  of  teachers’  judgments  was  different  for 
Turkish  and  German  students,  controlling  for  students’  achieve¬ 
ment  (Research  Question  1;  expectation  hypothesis).  As  the  sta¬ 
tistically  nonsignificant  coefficient  for  students’  ethnicity  showed, 
we  did  not  find  a  particular  over-  or  underestimation  of  the 
achievement  of  Turkish  students  compared  to  German  students 
{expectation  hypothesis).  The  coefficient  of  the  interaction  hinted 
at  different  relationships  between  students’  achievement  and 
teacher  judgments  for  ethnic  minority  and  majority  students  (Re¬ 
search  Question  2;  ethnicity  hypothesis).  We  found  an  ethnicity 
accuracy  effect  in  the  interaction:  Students’  ethnicity  moderated 
the  relationship  between  teachers’  judgments  and  students’ 
achievement.  The  unstandardized  coefficient  described  the  addi¬ 
tional  (0.18%)  increase  (in  addition  to  the  increase  caused  by  a  one 
percent  increase  in  students’  achievement)  in  teachers’  judgments 
when  a  minority  student  was  judged  compared  with  a  majority 
student  (0.56%  plus  0.18%  =  0.74%).  The  standardized  coeffi¬ 
cient  could  be  interpreted  in  the  way  that  it  shows  the  additional 
effect  to  the  measure  of  correspondence  between  students’ 
achievement  and  teachers’  judgments  for  Turkish  students.  Turk¬ 
ish  students  were  judged  more  accurately  than  German  students. 
The  number  of  calls  and  the  interaction  of  the  number  of  calls  and 
actual  achievement  were  not  statistically  significant.  Hence,  the 
number  of  times  a  student  was  called  on  did  not  moderate  the 
relationship  between  teachers’  judgments  and  students’  achieve¬ 
ment. 

We  preferred  the  moderation  analysis  over  other  measures  of 
accuracy  as  a  strategy  of  analysis  in  order  to  be  able  to  account  for 
the  hierarchical  data  structure  and  also  to  be  able  to  analyze 
moderating  effects.  Leucht,  Tiffin-Richards,  Vock,  Pant,  and 
Roller  (2012)  chose  a  similar  analysis. 

Discussion 

In  Study  1,  we  examined  teachers’  judgment  accuracy  concern¬ 
ing  students’  ethnicity.  In  our  experimental  setting  we  simulated  a 
class  consisting  mainly  of  German  students  and  some  Turkish 
students.  We  experimentally  varied  students’  achievement,  thereby 
disentangling  students’  ethnicity  and  achievement. 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  hypothesis,  one  main  result  of  Study 
1  is  that  Turkish  students’  achievement  was  not  judged  lower  than 
German  students’  achievement  (Research  Question  1).  There  were 
no  differences  in  teachers’  judgments  for  Turkish  and  German 
students  (while  controlling  for  their  actual  achievement).  The 
moderation  analysis  supported  the  ethnicity  hypothesis:  Turkish 
students — who  formed  the  minority  in  Study  1 — were  judged  more 
accurately  than  German  students.  Does  this  mean  that  high- 
achieving  minority  students  are  more  likely  to  get  the  credit  for 
their  achievement  compared  to  majority  students  who  are  also 
high-achieving?  Otherwise,  are  low-achieving  minority  students 
disadvantaged  because  their  achievement  is  judged  more  harshly? 
To  further  examine  our  research  questions  we  chose  another  stu¬ 


dent  ethnicity  to  form  a  minority  group  in  Study  2.  Here,  we 
installed  an  ethnic  minority  for  which  high  achievement  is  usually 
expected.  In  this  way,  we  were  able  to  rule  out  that  there  was  a  bias 
in  teachers’  judgments  due  to  socially  desirable  judgments. 

Study  2 

In  Study  2,  we  wanted  to  answer  the  question  of  whether 
students  for  whom  there  are  generally  positive  academic  achieve¬ 
ment  expectations  are  judged  differently  than  German  students. 
Therefore,  we  chose  Asian  students  as  a  minority  in  a  simulated 
class.  Students  with  an  Asian  migration  background  are  seen  as  a 
“model  minority.”  They  are  perceived  as  high-achieving,  hard¬ 
working,  quiet,  organized,  well-behaved,  and  respectful  to  teachers 
(Chang  &  Sue,  2003;  Schneider  &  Lee,  1990).  In  German¬ 
speaking  countries  the  expectations  for  Asian  students  are  also 
generally  high  (Weiss,  2000;  Weiss,  2007). 

The  experimental  setup  and  the  measures  for  Study  2  were 
identical  to  Study  1.  The  only  difference  was  that  the  Asian 
students  composed  the  minority  group.  Again,  students  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  “instructed”  in  a  third  grade  mathematics  lesson.  The 
analyses  were  carried  out  analogously  to  Study  1 .  Although  we  did 
not  find  a  confirmation  for  our  expectation  hypothesis  in  Study  1 , 
we  maintained  it  in  Study  2.  We  expected  Asian  students  to  be 
judged  to  have  higher  achievement  than  German  students.  Con¬ 
cerning  Research  Question  2,  we  expected  to  find  more  accurate 
judgments  for  the  Asian  students  (ethnicity  hypothesis). 

Sample 

The  initial  sample  consisted  of  3 1  participants.  One  participant 
had  to  be  excluded  from  the  analyses  because  the  participant’s  data 
indicated  no  serious  commitment  to  the  task.  Accordingly,  the 
sample  comprised  N  =  30  elementary  school  teachers  (100% 
female).  Twenty-eight  of  the  participants  were  bom  in  Germany, 
all  of  them  spoke  German  in  their  parental  home  and  two  of  them 
were  brought  up  bilingual.  All  participating  teachers  spoke  Ger¬ 
man  at  home  at  the  time  of  the  data  collection.  On  average,  the 
participants  were  M  =  41.4  (SD  =  11.8)  years  old  and  had  M  = 
14.5  {SD  =  10.4)  years  of  teaching  experience. 

Measures 

Students’  ethnicity.  There  were  eight  German  students,  three 
Asian  students  and  one  Turkish  student  in  the  Simulated  Class¬ 
room. 

Students’  achievement.  As  in  Study  1,  we  chose  three 
achievement  levels  (probability  of  a  correct  answer:  approx.  20%, 
50%,  and  80%).  The  distribution  of  students’  ethnicity  across  the 
achievement  levels  did  not  differ  from  Study  1— there  was  one 
Asian  student  on  each  achievement  level,  the  Turkish  student 
showed  medium  achievement,  three  German  students  were  on  each 
of  the  high  and  low  achievement  levels  and  two  were  on  the 
medium  achievement  level. 

Teachers’  judgments.  The  judgments  of  students’  achieve¬ 
ment  were  again  given  on  a  scale  from  0%-100%. 

Number  of  calls.  We  recorded  the  number  of  calls  for  each 
student. 
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Results 

All  statistical  analyses  were  carried  out  analogously  to  Study  1. 
Table  3  presents  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  measures 
of  the  different  student  groups. 

As  in  Study  1,  we  ran  a  moderation  analysis  in  order  to  answer 
the  question  of  whether  teachers’  judgments  were  biased  toward 
ethnic  minority  students.  Asian  and  German  students  were  taken 
into  account  for  the  calculations,  the  Turkish  student  was  ex¬ 
cluded.  Teachers’  judgments  were  predicted  by  five  predictors: 
students’  actual  achievement;  students’  ethnicity  (dummy-coded, 
0  =  German,  1  =  Asian);  the  interaction  term  of  actual  achieve¬ 
ment  with  ethnicity;  the  number  of  calls;  and  the  interaction  of 
number  of  calls  with  actual  achievement  (see  Table  4). 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  4,  actual  achievement  served  as  a  strong 
predictor  of  teachers’  judgments.  Asian  students  were  not  judged 
higher  than  German  students,  but  again,  students’  ethnicity  mod¬ 
erated  the  relationship  between  actual  achievement  and  judg¬ 
ments — Asian  students  were  judged  more  accurately,  indicating  an 
ethnicity  accuracy  effect.  Neither  the  number  of  calls  nor  its 
interaction  with  actual  achievement  were  statistically  significant 
predictors  for  teachers’  judgments. 

Discussion 

In  Study  2,  we  tested  for  differences  in  teachers’  judgments  and 
teachers’  judgment  accuracy  for  Asian  students,  as  an  ethnic 
minority,  and  German  students,  as  a  majority,  in  a  simulated  class. 

The  moderation  analysis  that  was  conducted  in  order  to  clarify 
whether  Asian  students  were  judged  to  have  higher  achievement 
than  German  students  did  not  support  the  expectation  hypothesis. 
Asian  students  were  not  judged  more  favorably  than  German 
students.  Our  expectation  hypothesis  was  not  supported.  However, 
we  again  found  evidence  for  the  ethnicity  hypothesis:  Asian  stu¬ 
dents  were  judged  more  accurately,  regardless  of  their  achieve¬ 
ment  being  high  or  low.  In  this  aspect,  the  results  of  Study  2 
replicated  those  of  Study  1. 

In  the  previous  Studies  1  and  2,  we  did  not  find  biased  judg¬ 
ments  toward  ethnic  minority  students  (Research  Question  1)  but 
found  more  accurate  judgments  for  ethnic  minority  students  (Re¬ 
search  Question  2).  In  Study  1,  simulated  Turkish  students  con¬ 
stituted  the  minority,  and  in  Study  2,  simulated  Asian  students 
constituted  the  minority  in  the  Simulated  Classroom.  As  the  find¬ 
ings  of  both  studies  did  not  meet  the  expectation  hypothesis  of 
Research  Question  1 ,  we  rejected  it.  However,  for  Research  Ques¬ 


tion  2,  we  found  evidence  for  the  ethnicity  hypothesis,  assuming 
greater  judgment  accuracy  for  ethnic  minority  students. 

A  possible  explanation  for  these  findings  includes  the  specula¬ 
tion,  that  we  managed  to  disentangle  achievement  and  ethnicity  but 
still  confounded  ethnicity  and  minority.  In  Studies  1  and  2,  Turkish 
and  Asian  students  served  as  minority  groups  in  their  respective 
classes  compared  with  German  students.  We  concentrated  on  the 
effects  of  individual  student  characteristics  on  teachers’  judgments 
but  did  not  focus  on  the  class  composition.  Therefore,  we  further 
disentangled  the  confounded  variables  of  minority  and  ethnicity  in 
Study  3. 

Study  3 

In  Study  3,  we  examined  whether  belonging  to  a  minority, 
independent  from  ethnicity,  can  account  for  the  differences  in 
judgment  accuracy  (minority  hypothesis).  Therefore,  we  simulated 
a  class  with  a  minority  of  German  students  and  a  majority  of 
Turkish  students.  Grade,  subject,  available  questions,  and  further 
settings  in  the  Simulated  Classroom  were  the  same  as  in  Studies  1 
and  2.  Based  on  the  findings  in  Study  1  and  2,  we  expected  to  find 
greater  judgment  accuracy  for  German  students,  being  the  minor¬ 
ity.  Thus,  in  Study  3  we  tested  the  minority  hypothesis,  as  it  was 
the  first  study  in  our  progression  of  studies  where  this  hypothesis 
could  be  examined. 

Sample 

The  sample  comprised  N  =  48  educational  science  students 
(62.5%  female);  29  of  them  were  training  to  teach  secondary 
school  (60.5%)  and  19  were  pursuing  a  degree  in  pedagogics 
(39.5%).  The  participants  of  the  study  were  students  from  a 
German  university.  They  were  studying  in  various  subject  com¬ 
binations  and  were  required  to  study  at  least  two  subjects: 
91.8%  were  studying  one  humanities  and  social  sciences  sub¬ 
ject,  60.4%  were  studying  at  least  one  language,  41.7%  were 
studying  at  least  one  science  or  mathematics  subject,  and  18.8% 
were  studying  one  other  subject.  On  average,  they  were  in  their 
fourth  semester  of  study  (M  =  4.4,  SD  =  3.4)  and  were  M  = 
24.1  ( SD  =  3.8)  years  old. 

Measures 

Students’  minority  status.  We  simulated  a  class  consisting  of 
10  students:  eight  Turkish  students  (majority  group)  and  two 
German  students  (minority  group). 


Table  3 

Measures  in  Study  2 


Ethnicity 

German  (majority) 

Asian  (minority) 

Turkish 

Achievement  level 

Low 
(n  =  90) 

M  (SD) 

Medium 
(n  =  60) 

M  (SD) 

High 
(n  =  90) 

M  (SD) 

Low 
(n  =  30) 

M  (SD) 

Medium 
(n  =  30) 

M  (SD) 

High 
(n  =  30) 

M  (SD) 

Medium 
(n  =  30) 

M  (SD) 

Actual  achievement  in  percent 
Achievement  judgment  in  percent 
Number  of  calls 

19.16(8.62) 
39.70(18.68) 
16.98  (7.50) 

52.93  (9.80) 
54.83  (19.65) 
16.03  (6.61) 

84.01  (8.05) 
73.89(17.96) 
15.83  (7.18) 

18.48  (9.84) 
30.90  (22.65) 
16.87  (7.51) 

50.80(11.57) 
56.43  (19.13) 
16.57  (7.49) 

84.80  (6.42) 
81.17(14.85) 
15.77  (7.84) 

58.68  (11.25) 
64.90(16.03) 
16.37  (7.40) 

Note.  The  n  indicates  the  number  of  available  judgments  for  different  types  of  students,  categorized  by  ethnicity  and  achievement  level.  Note  that  students’ 
actual  achievement  levels  slightly  differ  from  the  predetermined  achievement  level  (20%,  50%,  80%)  as  a  probability  algorithm  was  implemented. 
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Table  4 

Unstandardized  and  Standardized  Results  of  the  Moderation  Analysis  to  Predict  Judgments  of 
Student  Achievement  (Given  on  the  Percentage  Scale)  in  Study  2  


Predictor 

B 

SE 

P 

SE 

Intercept 

56.16*** 

1.36 

.07 

Achievement  (percentage  scale) 

.53*** 

.06 

.bi ' ' 

Ethnicity  (0  =  German/majority,  1  =  Asian/minority) 

.28 

1.82 

.01 

.07 

Interaction  Ethnicity  X  Achievement 

.23*’ 

.09 

.26 

.10 

Number  of  calls 

.06 

.13 

.02 

.04 

Interaction  Number  of  Calls  X  Achievement 

-.00 

.01 

-.03 

.06 

Note.  R2  =  .502. 

><.05.  *><.01.  **><.001. 


Students’  achievement.  The  achievement  parameters  were 
set  so  that  four  students  had  a  low  achievement  (probability  of  a 
correct  answer:  approx.  20%)  and  four  students  had  a  high 
achievement  (probability  of  a  correct  answer:  approx.  80%).  The 
remaining  two  students  were  programmed  to  show  medium 
achievement  (probability  of  a  correct  answer:  approx.  50%).  For 
half  of  the  sample  the  German  students  were  among  the  high- 
achieving  students,  for  the  other  half  of  the  sample  the  German 
students  were  among  the  low-achieving  students. 

Teachers’  judgments.  Participants  had  to  judge  students’ 
achievement  by  the  percentage  of  correct  answers  given  by  each 
student  on  a  scale  from  0%-100%. 

Number  of  calls.  We  recorded  the  number  of  times  each 
student  was  called  on. 

Results 

The  approach  to  analyzing  the  data  was  analogous  to  Studies  1 
and  2.  Table  5  gives  an  overview  of  the  measures  for  the  different 
student  groups. 

To  examine  the  influence  of  the  minority  status  we  took  the 
same  approach  as  in  the  Studies  1  and  2.  We  tested  the  coefficients 
for  the  moderation  analysis  predicting  participants’  judgments 
from  students’  actual  achievement  and  the  moderating  effect  of  the 
minority  characteristic  on  the  relationship  between  judgments  and 
actual  achievement  (see  Table  6). 

Belonging  to  a  minority  was  not  associated  with  biased  judg¬ 
ments  in  one  direction,  but  again  was  associated  with  more  accu¬ 
rate  judgments.  As  shown  by  the  statistically  significant  coefficient 
of  the  interaction  term,  we  found  support  for  the  minority  hypoth¬ 
esis:  The  German  students,  belonging  to  the  minority  in  this  study, 


were  judged  more  accurately.  Again,  we  included  the  number  of 
calls  as  a  further  moderator.  The  analysis  showed  that  the  number 
of  calls  was  not  related  to  different  judgments  or  to  the  relationship 
between  judgments  and  actual  achievement. 

Discussion 

In  Study  3,  we  simulated  a  class  in  which  German  students  were 
the  minority  group  and  Turkish  students  formed  the  majority 
group.  In  this  way,  we  wanted  to  test  the  minority  hypothesis  in 
contrast  to  the  ethnicity  hypothesis.  Once  more,  students’  minority 
status  moderated  the  relationship  between  judgments  and  actual 
achievement.  German  students — constituting  the  minority — were 
judged  more  accurately.  This  finding  confirms  the  findings  of 
Studies  1  and  2.  It  further  indicates  that  greater  judgment  accuracy 
for  a  minority  group  does  not  seem  to  be  linked  to  ethnicity  but  to 
minority  status. 

A  minority  status  in  a  group  may  arise  due  to  several  charac¬ 
teristics — a  person’s  ethnicity,  gender,  or  other  attributes  (e.g., 
Heilman,  1980;  Kanter,  1977;  McArthur  &  Solomon,  1978;  Taylor 
&  Fiske,  1978).  Members  of  a  minority  are  salient,  perceived  with 
greater  attention,  and  scrutinized  in  more  detail  (Kanter,  1977).  To 
further  validate  these  findings,  a  minority  characteristic  other  than 
ethnicity  needs  to  be  considered.  Within  the  described  studies 
above,  where  judgment  accuracy  was  examined,  we  varied  stu¬ 
dents’  ethnicity  and  minority/majority  status  and  were  able  to 
show  that — independent  of  the  students’  ethnicity — students  be¬ 
longing  to  a  minority  group  were  judged  more  accurately.  In  order 
to  validate  these  findings,  we  wanted  to  test  the  minority  hypoth¬ 
esis  for  another  student  characteristic,  namely  student  gender. 


Table  5 


Measures  in  Study  3 


Minority  status 

Majority  (Turkish) 

Minority  (German) 

Achievement  level 

Low 

(, n  =  144) 
M{SD ) 

Medium 
(n  =  96) 

M  ( SD ) 

High 

(n  =  144) 

M  (SD) 

Low 

(n  =  48) 

M  (SD) 

High 
(n  =  48) 

M  (SD) 

Actual  achievement  in  percent 
Achievement  judgment  in  percent 
Number  of  calls 

19.52  (5.23) 
34.03  (19.47) 
26.44  (9.58) 

51.52  (5.55) 

56.84(15.18) 

26.10(8.79) 

83.63  (5.31) 
77.33  (15.87) 
25.40  (9.74) 

19.90  (5.20) 
26.21  (17.80) 
28.23  (12.07) 

83.34  (4.61) 
81.98(11.40) 
22.85  (8.59) 

Note.  The  n  indicates  the  number  of  available  judgments  for  different  types  of  students,  categorized  by 
minority  status  and  achievement  level.  Note  that  students’  actual  achievement  levels  slightly  differ  from  the 
predetermined  achievement  level  (20%,  50%,  80%)  as  a  probability  algorithm  was  implemented. 
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Table  6 

Unstandardized  and  Standardized  Results  of  the  Moderation  Analysis  to  Predict  Judgments  of 
Student  Achievement  ( Given  on  the  Percentage  Scale )  in  Study  3 


Predictor 

B 

SE 

P 

SE 

Intercept 

55.92*** 

1.13 

Achievement  (percentage  scale) 

.68*** 

.04 

.05 

Minority  status  (0  =  Turkish/majority,  1  =  German/minority) 

-2.09 

2.05 

-.08 

.08 

Interaction  Minority  Status  X  Achievement 

.20** 

.06 

.22** 

.06 

Number  of  calls 

.06 

.11 

.02 

.04 

Interaction  Number  of  Calls  X  Achievement 

-.00 

.00 

-.03 

.04 

Note.  R2  =  .634. 

><.05.  *><.01.  **><.001. 


Study  4 

In  Study  4,  we  chose  gender  as  the  characteristic  constituting 
minority  and  majority  groups  of  students.  Concerning  the  gender 
of  students,  there  are  also  studies  on  teacher  expectations  as  well 
as  on  teacher  judgment  accuracy.  In  their  meta-analysis  on  teacher 
expectancy  effects,  Dusek  and  Joseph  (1983)  reviewed  16  studies 
in  which  student  gender  was  related  to  a  measure  of  teachers’ 
expectations  of  students’  academic  performance.  The  results  indi¬ 
cated  that  students’  gender  does  not  affect  teachers’  expectations 
of  general  academic  achievement.  Jussim  and  Eccles  (1995)  re¬ 
ported  that  teachers  perceived  girls  in  fifth  grade  mathematics 
classes  as  performing  slightly  higher  than  boys,  but  this  perception 
was  accurate  as  girls  in  their  study  slightly  outperformed  boys  on 
standardized  achievement  tests.  Ready  and  Wright  (201 1)  reported 
an  overestimation  of  girls’  literacy  skills,  but  attributed  this  finding 
partly  on  the  large  sample  size  of  girls  with  high  literacy  skills  in 
the  study.  Overall,  there  seem  to  be  no  differences  in  teachers’ 
expectations  and  teachers’  judgment  accuracy  for  student  gender 
as  an  individual  student  characteristic. 

We  simulated  a  class  of  16  German  students  and  varied  stu¬ 
dents’  gender  systematically  to  form  different  minority  groups. 
The  participants  were  randomly  assigned  either  to  classes  with  a 
majority  of  boys  and  a  minority  of  girls  (boys’  classes),  or  to 
classes  consisting  mainly  of  girls,  with  boys  forming  the  minority 
(girls’  classes).  The  rest  of  the  experimental  design  did  not  differ 
from  the  previously  described  Studies  1  to  3.  As  we  did  not  expect 
the  participants  to  have  different  expectations  for  girls’  and  boys’ 
achievement,  we  expected  to  find  greater  judgment  accuracy  for 
the  (respective)  minority  students  and  thus  to  find  further  valida¬ 
tion  for  the  minority  hypothesis. 

Sample 

The  sample  comprised  N  =  52  teacher  candidates  (65.4%  fe¬ 
male)  at  a  German  university.  Participants  were  being  trained  to 
teach  in  secondary  schools  and  were  studying  various  subject 
combinations.  In  Germany,  teacher  candidates  study  (at  least)  two 
subjects  as  preparation  for  their  service.  Most  candidates  (94.3%) 
studied  at  least  one  language.  In  second  place,  at  least  one  of  the 
subjects  studied  was  a  humanities  or  social  sciences  subject 
(57.7%).  Followed  by  science  or  mathematics  (50.0%)  and  11.6% 
were  studying  at  least  one  subject  that  was  sports,  arts,  or  music. 
The  candidates’  mean  age  was  23.8  (SD  =  2.9)  years.  On  average, 
they  were  in  their  seventh  semester  of  study  (M  =  6.9,  SD  =  3.2). 


Measures 

Students’  minority  status.  For  roughly  half  of  the  sample, 
the  simulated  class  consisted  of  12  boys  and  four  girls,  therefore 
girls  were  the  minority.  For  the  other  half  of  the  sample,  the 
simulated  class  consisted  of  12  girls  and  four  boys,  thus  boys 
were  the  minority. 

Students’  achievement.  The  students  were  assigned  to  a 
probability  of  20%,  40%,  60%,  or  80%  for  giving  a  correct  answer 
in  groups  of  four  (three  boys  and  one  girl  or  three  girls  and  one 
boy,  respectively). 

Teachers’  judgments.  Again,  participants  were  asked  to  rate 
the  percentage  of  correct  answers  given  by  each  student  on  a  scale 
from  0%-100%. 

Number  of  calls.  We  recorded  the  number  of  calls  for  each 
student. 

Results 

Table  7  presents  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  students’ 
actual  achievement,  the  achievement  judgment,  and  the  number  of 
calls  for  the  minority  and  majority  students. 

As  in  the  previous  studies,  we  ran  a  moderation  analysis  in  order 
to  answer  the  question  of  whether  teachers’  judgments  were  more 
accurate  for  minority  students.  In  the  moderation  analysis,  stu¬ 
dents’  actual  achievement,  students’  minority  status,  and  the  in¬ 
teraction  of  minority  status  with  actual  achievement  were  included 
to  predict  teacher  candidates’  judgments.  We  also  included  student 
gender  and  the  interaction  of  minority  status  and  student  gender  as 
further  predictors.  As  shown  in  Table  8,  student  gender  as  a 
minority  characteristic  alone  was  not  a  significant  predictor.  The 
results  indicated  that  students’  gender  as  a  minority  characteristic 
moderated  the  relationship  between  judgments  and  students’ 
achievement.  This  supported  the  minority  hypothesis:  The  minor¬ 
ity  with  regard  to  gender  was  judged  more  accurately  than  the 
majority.  Furthermore,  we  did  not  find  different  judgments  for 
boys  and  girls.  We  did  not  find  a  statistically  significant  effect  for 
the  interaction  of  minority  status  and  student  gender.  Thus,  it  made 
no  difference  whether  boys  or  girls  were  in  the  minority.  We  also 
included  the  number  of  calls  and  the  interaction  of  the  number  of 
calls  with  actual  achievement  as  predictors  in  the  regression  anal¬ 
ysis  in  order  to  see  whether  participants’  calling  on  behavior 
moderated  the  relationship  between  judgments  and  students’ 
achievement.  We  found  a  statistically  significant  interaction  term 
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Table  7 

Measures  In  Study  4 


Minority  status 

Majority 

Minority 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Achievement  level 

20% 

(n  =  156) 

M  ( SD ) 

40% 

(n  =  156) 

M  (SD) 

60% 

(n  =  156) 

M  (SD) 

80% 

(n  =  156) 

M  (SD) 

20% 

(n  =  52) 

M  (SD) 

40% 

(n  =  52) 

M  (SD) 

60% 

(n  =  52) 

M  (SD) 

80% 

(n  =  52)' 
M  (SD) 

Actual  achievement  in  percent 
Achievement  judgment  in  percent 
Number  of  calls 

18.21  (8.85) 
42.94(19.03) 
15.30  (7.66) 

40.36(11.41) 
52.69(16.28) 
16.47  (8.19) 

63.85  (8.52) 
60.65  (17.39) 
16.24(8.90) 

86.06  (7.72) 
68.38(18.72) 
14.48  (7.28) 

19.02  (7.86) 
37.13  (20.33) 
15.27(5.99) 

41.96  (9.30) 
46.48  (20.53) 
16.50  (8.27) 

65.16(7.77) 
62.31  (19.30) 
17.14(7.99) 

85.69  (7.96) 
74.60(16.83) 
15.36  (6.47) 

Note.  The  n  indicates  the  number  of  available  judgments  for  different  types  of  students,  categorized  by  minority  status  and  achievement  level.  Note  that 
students’  actual  achievement  levels  slightly  differ  from  the  predetermined  achievement  level  (20%,  40%,  60%,  80%)  as  a  probability  algorithm  was 
implemented. 


indicating  that  the  higher  the  number  of  calls  was,  the  higher  the 
relationship  between  judgments  and  students’  achievement. 

Discussion 

In  contrast  to  Studies  1  to  3  where  we  varied  students’  ethnicity 
in  the  Simulated  Classroom,  we  varied  another  student  character¬ 
istic  in  Study  4,  namely  student  gender.  This  characteristic  may 
constitute  a  majority  or  a  minority  group  with  regard  to  a  class 
distribution.  To  test  the  minority  hypothesis,  we  examined  whether 
a  group  of  girls  or  boys,  representing  the  minority  in  a  class,  was 
judged  more  accurately  than  the  majority.  Concerning  the  question 
of  whether  judgments  are  biased  toward  minority  students,  the 
results  extended  the  findings  of  Studies  1  to  3  and  validated  the 
minority  hypothesis.  Again,  a  difference  in  judgment  accuracy  was 
found  for  minority  students  compared  to  majority  students.  Which¬ 
ever  gender  group  represented  the  minority  of  their  class,  members 
of  this  minority  were  judged  more  accurately. 

General  Discussion 

The  present  article  presented  four  experimental  studies  that 
explored  teachers’  judgment  accuracy  when  judging  minority  stu¬ 
dents’  achievement.  Our  research  aim  was  to  examine  whether 
teachers’  judgments  (Research  Question  1)  and  teachers’  judgment 
accuracy  (Research  Question  2)  were  influenced  by  students’ 
ethnicity  and  their  minority  status.  Because  students’  ethnicity  and 
gender  can  be  confounded  with  students’  achievement  and,  in  the 


field,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  systematically  vary  students’ 
minority  status  and  control  for  confounding  variables  like  socio¬ 
economic  status,  we  applied  an  experimental  setting,  the  Simulated 
Classroom,  in  all  four  studies.  This  instrument  had  already  been 
utilized  to  study  teachers’  judgment  accuracy  and  proved  to  yield 
results  comparable  to  those  obtained  in  field  studies  (Kaiser  et  al., 
2013;  Sudkamp  &  Moller,  2009).  More  importantly,  the  Simulated 
Classroom  allowed  us  to  disentangle  students’  characteristics  and 
minority  status  and  to  systematically  vary  achievement  levels 
between  groups. 

In  Studies  1  and  2  we  examined  Research  Question  1.  Based  on 
the  meta-analysis  by  Tenenbaum  and  Ruck  (2007)  on  teacher 
expectations,  we  hypothesized  to  find  a  bias  of  lower  (and  respec¬ 
tively  higher)  achievement  judgments  according  to  the  dominant 
expectation  for  that  particular  group  of  ethnic  minority  students, 
while  controlling  for  students’  achievement  (expectation  hypoth¬ 
esis).  We  did  not  find  support  for  this  hypothesis.  Thus,  there  was 
no  bias  in  teachers’  judgments  of  ethnic  minority  students’  aca¬ 
demic  achievement.  We  triggered  positive  and  negative  expecta¬ 
tions  and  found  the  same  result:  Expectations  related  to  ethnicity 
did  not  play  a  role  in  teachers’  judgments,  thereby  supporting  the 
results  of  Baker  et  al.  (2015),  Hachfeld  et  al.  (2010),  and  Madon  et 
al.  (1998).  We  take  this  as  a  positive  outcome.  Furthermore,  our 
results  are  in  line  with  findings  from  Glock  and  Krolak-Schwerdt 
(2014).  The  authors  conducted  an  experimental  study  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  information  processing  of  teachers  and  whether  teachers 
would  activate  and  apply  categorical  knowledge  during  their  judg- 


Table  8 


Unstandardized  and  Standardized  Results  of  the  Moderation  Analysis  to  Predict  Judgments  of 
Student  Achievement  (Given  on  the  Percentage  Scale)  in  Study  4 


Predictor 

B 

SE 

P 

SE 

Intercept 

57.06*** 

1.80 

Achievement  (percentage  scale) 

.04 

49*** 

.05 

Minority  status  (0  =  majority,  1  =  minority) 

-2.28 

2.60 

-.11 

.12 

Interaction  Minority  Status  X  Achievement 

.20** 

.04 

.25*** 

.05 

Student  gender  (0  =  boys,  1  =  girls) 

-1.14 

2.32 

-.05 

.11 

Interaction  Minority  Status  X  Student  Gender 

1.50 

3.80 

.07 

.18 

Number  of  calls 

-.02 

.08 

-.01 

.03 

Interaction  Number  of  Calls  X  Achievement 

.02*** 

.00 

|  g#*# 

.04 

Note.  R2  =  .308. 

*  p  <  .05.  **p<.01. 


**>  <  .001. 
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ment  process.  Their  participants  read  a  description  of  a  student’s 
behavior  in  the  classroom  and  received  the  questions  and  answers 
to  a  German  and  a  mathematics  test.  Half  their  participants  were 
also  presented  with  stereotype-activating  information  that  this  stu¬ 
dent  was  Turkish.  Participants  who  received  this  additional  infor¬ 
mation  about  migration  background  remembered  more  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  description  and  also  retrieved  more  information  that 
was  not  part  of  the  given  information  compared  to  participants 
whose  described  student  did  not  have  a  migration  background.  But 
judgments  about  the  students’  learning  habits,  language  profi¬ 
ciency,  intellectual  power,  performance  in  German,  and  perfor¬ 
mance  in  mathematics  did  not  differ  between  participants  who 
judged  a  Turkish  or  a  German  student.  Judgment  accuracy  was  not 
a  part  of  this  study.  Glock  and  Krolak-Schwerdt  (2014)  reasoned 
that  categorical  knowledge  does  not  necessarily  influence  all 
stages  of  information  processing.  It  seems  that  teachers  are  able  to 
consciously  control  the  impact  categorical  knowledge  might  have 
on  their  judgments.  Nevertheless,  measures  of  teachers’  attitudes 
about  ethnic  minority  students  should  also  be  included  in  future 
studies  on  teacher  judgment  accuracy. 

As  expressed  in  Research  Question  2,  we  further  wanted  to 
know  whether  there  were  differences  in  teachers’  judgment  accu¬ 
racy  for  (ethnic)  minority  students  compared  to  majority  students. 
In  Studies  1  and  2,  we  did  this  by  postulating  an  ethnicity  hypoth¬ 
esis  (ethnic  minority  students  are  judged  differently  since  they  are 
more  salient  for  teachers).  According  to  this  hypothesis  our  results 
showed:  Ethnic  minority  students  were  judged  more  accurately, 
regardless  of  their  achievement  being  high  or  low.  However,  we 
did  not  disentangle  students’  ethnicity  and  minority  status.  There¬ 
fore,  in  Studies  3  and  4  we  tested  the  minority  hypothesis,  postu¬ 
lating  that  not  the  ethnicity  but  the  minority  status  as  such  led  to 
more  accurate  teacher  judgments.  In  Study  3,  we  used  German 
students  as  a  minority,  and  in  Study  4,  we  took  students’  gender  to 
form  a  minority  group.  The  results  showed  support  for  the  minority 
hypothesis:  All  four  studies  revealed  greater  teacher  judgment 
accuracy  for  students  forming  a  minority  in  their  class.  This  was 
true  when  ethnicity  was  used  as  the  minority  characteristic  (Turk¬ 
ish,  Asian,  and  German  in  Studies  1,  2,  and  3,  respectively)  as  well 
as  when  gender  was  the  minority  characteristic  (in  Study  4). 

The  explanation  of  the  more  accurate  judgments  of  students  in 
a  minority  group  could  be  derived  from  the  findings  described  by 
Fiske  and  Taylor  (1991).  They  assume  that  minorities  are  salient 
and  discuss  the  idea  that  there  is  a  better  memory  for  salient 
persons,  that  they  get  more  attention,  that  there  is  better  informa¬ 
tion  processing  in  relation  to  them  and  that  the  information  re¬ 
trieval  about  them  is  facilitated.  With  our  design  we  were  able  to 
collect  data  on  teachers’  search  for  information  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  calls  for  each  student  (assuming  that  the  search  for 
information  is  a  behavioral  proxy  for  attention).  Apart  from  Study 
4,  we  did  not  find  a  moderating  effect  of  more  information  (in 
terms  of  the  number  of  times  a  student  was  called  on)  on  judgment 
accuracy.  However,  in  Study  4,  we  found  a  moderating  effect  of 
the  number  of  calls  on  teachers’  judgment  accuracy.  Students  who 
were  called  on  more  often  were  judged  more  accurately.  This 
effect  occurred  in  addition  to  the  minority  students’  moderating 
effect  on  judgment  accuracy.  This  finding  raises  more  questions, 
as  Study  4  was  the  only  study  in  which  we  implemented  gender  as 
the  minority  characteristic  and  where  we  simulated  a  class  of  16 
students.  One  possible  explanation  could  be  that  participants  had 


more  difficulties  with  the  higher  number  of  students.  Another 
could  be  that  students’  gender  was  not  as  distinct  a  minority 
characteristic  as  students’  ethnicity.  Therefore,  further  studies 
would  have  to  systematically  vary  class  size  and  gender.  To 
examine  the  question  of  whether  or  not  minority  students  get  more 
attention,  studies  using  eye-tracking  to  determine  the  time  a  stu¬ 
dent  is  looked  at  could  provide  deeper  insights  into  the  matter  of 
attention  allocation.  Thus,  it  would  be  possible  to  examine  how 
attention  moderates  judgment  processes  and  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  the  salience  of  minority  students  leads  to  more  attention. 
Higgins  (1989)  suggested  another  possibility  for  how  salience 
could  influence  judgments.  Salient  stimuli  do  not  receive  much 
more  attention  than  nonsalient  stimuli  but  salient  stimuli  receive 
sufficient  attention  permitting  judgments  of  them,  whereas  nonsa¬ 
lient  stimuli  do  not  (see  also  Taylor  &  Thompson,  1982).  For  our 
studies  this  argument  needs  to  be  slightly  modified  because  our 
participants  were  explicitly  asked  to  judge  salient  and  nonsalient 
students.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  definition  of  when  judgments  are 
inaccurate.  Rather,  there  were  comparisons  between  the  deviations 
of  judgments  and  achievement  leading  to  more  accurate  judgments 
than  inaccurate  judgments.  Thus,  salient  students  received  suffi¬ 
cient  attention  permitting  more  accurate  judgments.  To  further 
examine  whether  a  better  memory  for  minority  students  could 
explain  the  effects  that  we  found,  future  studies  could  include 
further  measures  testing  the  memory.  For  example,  we  could  ask 
the  participants  which  of  their  students  they  still  remembered. 

Our  findings  corroborate  the  importance  of  considering  the 
classroom  level  when  examining  teachers’  judgment  accuracy.  An 
individual  student’s  characteristic  needs  to  be  seen  in  the  context 
of  the  class  the  student  is  in,  because  the  characteristic  might  have 
an  additional  impact  on  teachers’  judgments  in  this  context.  Siid- 
kamp  and  Moller  (2009)  have  already  shown  a  reference-group- 
effect  of  the  mean  achievement  level  of  the  class  on  teachers’ 
judgment  accuracy.  Ready  and  Wright  (201 1)  considered  the  class¬ 
room  as  well  as  the  school  context  in  their  study  on  teachers’ 
judgments.  They  found  a  positive  association  between  students’ 
SES  and  teachers’  judgments,  which  was  even  stronger  for  the 
classroom  level.  Students’  SES  influenced  teachers’  judgments 
more  in  classrooms  with  a  generally  low  SES  compared  to  class¬ 
rooms  with  a  generally  high  SES.  Ready  and  Wright  also  explain 
the  effect  of  a  stronger  association  between  students’  SES  and 
teachers’  assessments  for  the  classroom  level  with  the  students’ 
salience.  In  a  high-SES  classroom  a  child  with  a  low  SES  is  more 
likely  to  stand  out.  Further  studies  on  teachers’  judgment  accuracy 
and  the  moderating  effect  of  classroom  composition  could  exam¬ 
ine  the  role  of  the  class  size  or  the  variance  in  students’  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Another  point  that  needs  to  be  discussed  is  whether  we  should 
interpret  our  findings  in  the  sense  of  more  accurate  or  more 
extreme  judgments  for  minorities.  The  tables  with  the  descriptive 
results  of  actual  achievement  and  judgments  show  that  minority 
students  are  judged  more  extremely  compared  with  majority  stu¬ 
dents.  According  to  some  studies  (Eisen  &  McArthur,  1979;  Hei¬ 
lman,  1980;  McArthur  &  Solomon,  1978),  a  person  with  a  minor¬ 
ity  characteristic  is  judged  more  extremely  than  a  person  without 
such  a  characteristic.  Kanter  (1977)  described  the  phenomenon 
that  differences  to  the  majority  are  exaggerated.  In  our  studies, 
more  extreme  judgments  also  meant  more  accurate  judgments. 
However,  we  would  argue  that  the  explanation  of  more  accurate 
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judgments  is  true,  as  participants  did  not  show  exaggerated  judg¬ 
ments  in  the  direction  of  overestimating  high-achieving  and  un¬ 
derestimating  low-achieving  students,  but  merely  underestimating 
high-achieving  minority  students  less  than  high-achieving  majority 
students  and  overestimating  low-achieving  minority  students  less 
than  low-achieving  majority  students.  To  further  explore  this  mat¬ 
ter,  the  central  tendency  in  the  judgments  needs  to  be  reduced.  One 
possible  future  study  with  a  lower  achievement  range,  for  example, 
probabilities  for  correct  answers  between  40%  and  60%,  could 
provide  further  insight.  Thereby,  the  erroneous  central  tendency 
should  be  diminished  so  that  exaggerated  judgments  could  be 
distinguished  from  accurate  judgments. 

We  used  correlational  analyses  rather  than  difference  scores  to 
be  able  to  compare  our  results  with  existing  research  in  the  field  of 
teacher  judgment  accuracy.  With  our  moderation  approach  we 
were  able  to  present  measures  of  correspondence  between  stu¬ 
dents’  achievement  and  teachers’  judgments  as  well  as  whether 
there  were  differences  in  teachers’  judgment  levels  for  minority 
and  majority  students  while  controlling  for  actual  achievement. 

Differences  Between  Conditions  in  the  Real  Classroom 
and  the  Simulated  Classroom 

Using  the  Simulated  Classroom,  we  implemented  an  experimen¬ 
tal  approach  to  study  teachers’  judgment  accuracy  with  high  in¬ 
ternal  validity.  Correspondingly,  our  results  cannot  be  generalized 
directly  to  the  real  classroom  situation.  Wang,  Treat,  and  Brownell 
(2008)  noted  the  limited  generalizability  of  studies  that  emphasize 
internal  validity  but  highlight  the  importance  of  such  studies  that 
are  able  to  control  for  many  variables  and  thus  enhance  the 
interpretability  of  findings.  We  chose  one  teaching  scenario  that 
does  not  give  justice  to  the  diverse  situations  teachers  are  faced 
with  in  their  daily  lives.  However,  we  were  able  to  create  an 
experimental  setting  that  allowed  us  to  present  a  section  of  a 
teaching  process  that  includes  the  important  variables  for  our 
research  questions  without  interference  of  further  confounding 
variables. 

In  our  experimental  design  we  chose  a  typical  instructional 
scenario  with  a  teacher  asking  questions  and  students  answering 
them.  In  contrast  to  real  classrooms,  teacher-student  interaction 
was  limited  to  question-answer-sequences  in  the  Simulated  Class¬ 
room.  On  the  one  hand  this  means  that  we  were  able  to  control  for 
any  influences  that  might  stem  from  knowledge  about  student 
characteristics  gained  from  previous  interactions.  On  the  other 
hand  we  simplified  the  possibilities  of  teacher-student  interactions 
and  restricted  the  authenticity  of  the  teacher-student  relationships. 
The  interactions  were  limited  to  a  very  short  period  of  time  in  the 
Simulated  Classroom  and  there  were  also  no  interactions  between 
students.  Whereas  in  real  classrooms  teachers  have  a  lot  of  time  to 
get  to  know  their  students,  interact  with  their  students  in  various 
ways  and  can  also  observe  interactions  between  students.  As 
compared  with  real  classroom  situations,  in  the  Simulated  Class¬ 
room  participants  ask  numerous  questions  in  a  row  within  a 
relatively  short  amount  of  time.  They  can  also  pose  the  same 
question  again  and  again. 

Although  experiments  create  artificial,  isolated  conditions  and 
therefore  portray  just  a  fragment  of  teaching  processes,  it  “mirrors 
reality”  (Taylor  &  Fiske,  1978;  p.  252).  Furthermore,  our  findings  are 
validated  by  the  fact  that  we  found  the  same  pattern  of  results  for 


different  samples.  We  mainly  had  experienced  teachers  as  partici¬ 
pants,  but  we  were  also  able  to  show  the  same  effects  with  education 
students  and  teacher  candidates. 

Although  we  were  able  to  ensure  high  internal  validity,  it  was  at 
the  expense  of  ecological  validity.  Our  teachers  could  interact  with 
the  simulated  students  only  by  asking  predetermined  questions 
and  the  students  were  all  preset  equally  to  volunteer  to  answer 
questions.  In  real-life  classrooms,  engagement  and  interaction  var¬ 
ies  between  students  and  low-achieving  students  especially  are 
often  less  engaged  and  teachers  do  not  interact  with  them  as  much 
as  with  high-achieving  students  (Mitman,  1985).  As  the  focus  of 
our  studies  was  on  disentangling  student  characteristics  we  did  not 
consider  different  kinds  of  interactions.  Although  our  four  studies 
provided  similar  results  throughout  slightly  different  settings,  it 
remains  questionable  as  to  what  extent  the  same  findings  can  be 
expected  in  real-life  classrooms.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  used  in  our  experimental  setting  ranged  from  10  to  16  and 
this  also  resulted  in  a  varying  number  of  minority  students.  In 
real-life  classrooms,  teachers  have  to  deal  with  more  students  in 
their  classes.  We  chose  this  comparably  small  number  of  students 
due  to  the  short  time  we  allowed  for  interaction  and  bearing  in 
mind  that  our  participants  were  not  able  to  make  notes  on  students’ 
achievement.  We  hoped  to  keep  the  cognitive  load  at  a  manageable 
level.  Although  one  could  argue  that  in  real  life  classrooms  more 
students  need  to  be  monitored  and  hence  the  cognitive  load  should 
be  even  higher  we  would  argue  that  the  disadvantage  of  a  higher 
number  of  students  is  counterbalanced  by  more  time  and  possibil¬ 
ities  to  interact  with  students.  This  assumption  is  corroborated  by 
a  study  investigating  the  effect  of  class  size  on  teachers’  judgment 
accuracy.  Wild  and  Rost  (1995)  did  not  find  a  connection  between 
the  number  of  students  and  more  accurate  judgments.  Besides  that, 
the  number  of  minority  students  also  varied  during  the  four  studies. 
In  our  opinion,  this  change  in  experimental  design  can  be  seen  as 
a  strength  rather  than  as  a  limitation,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
findings  are  similar  across  different  settings. 

We  will  use  the  heuristic  model  by  Siidkamp  et  al.  (2012)  to 
further  explain  the  differences  between  conditions  in  the  real 
classroom  and  the  conditions  in  our  design  as  provided  in  the 
Simulated  Classroom.  Concerning  student  characteristics,  the  Sim¬ 
ulated  Classroom  makes  it  possible  to  vary  student  characteristics, 
and  thus  complements  studies  conducted  in  the  field.  Especially 
because  only  a  few  moderators  of  teachers’  judgment  accuracy  are 
known,  it  is  important  to  control  for  as  many  variables  as  possible 
to  be  able  to  isolate  the  effects  of  each  characteristic.  Compared 
with  real  classroom  conditions  where  manifold  student  character¬ 
istics  are  present  we  reduced  student  characteristics  to  achieve¬ 
ment,  engagement,  gender,  and  ethnicity  in  our  design,  allowing  us 
to  examine  causal  effects  of  these  student  characteristics.  It  also 
allowed  us  to  establish  salient  characteristics  of  students  compris¬ 
ing  the  minority  versus  the  majority  in  the  classroom.  In  real  life 
classrooms,  students’  minority  or  majority  status  may  be  related  to 
different  student  characteristics.  A  student  may  even  belong  to  the 
minority  concerning  one  characteristic  (e.g.,  ethnicity)  and  he  or 
she  may  belong  to  the  majority  concerning  another  characteristic 
(e.g.,  gender). 

Taking  the  findings  of  the  meta-analysis  of  teachers’  judgment 
accuracy  (Siidkamp  et  al.,  2012)  into  account,  test  and  judgment 
characteristics  also  need  to  be  considered,  as  they  are  associated 
with  teacher  judgment  accuracy.  Two  moderating  effects  were 
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found  in  the  meta-analysis.  First,  informed  teacher  judgments 
(compared  with  not  being  informed  about  the  achievement  test  to 
which  the  judgment  would  be  related)  led  to  a  higher  correlation 
between  teachers  judgments  and  students’  academic  achievement. 
Second,  higher  congruence  between  the  teachers’  rating  task  and 
the  achievement  test  administered  to  students  was  related  to 
greater  judgment  accuracy. 

In  the  real  classroom,  there  is  a  multitude  of  possible  teacher 
judgments  depending  on  the  degree  of  formalization  and  they  have 
more  or  less  far-reaching  consequences.  Some  judgments,  for 
example  for  ongoing  instruction  deciding  whether  a  majority  of  the 
class  understood  the  task,  are  “on  the  fly”  and  rather  implicit 
judgments.  Given  grades  on  the  other  hand  are  explicit  judgments 
and  can  decide  academic  opportunities  (see  Ferreira,  Garcia- 
Marques,  Sherman,  &  Sherman,  2006).  Test  characteristics  can  be 
as  numerous  as  judgment  characteristics  in  the  real  classroom. 

In  the  Simulated  Classroom,  teacher  judgments  were  made  on  a 
percentage  scale.  Asking  participants  for  informed  judgments  cre¬ 
ates  maximal  congruence  between  the  teachers’  rating  task  and  the 
students’  achievement  measure,  thereby  controlling  for  the  two 
moderators  of  teachers’  judgment  accuracy  designated  by  Siid- 
kamp  et  al.  (2012).  Furthermore,  we  eliminated  the  random  error 
in  the  measure  of  student  achievement.  In  field  studies,  teacher 
judgments  and  students’  achievement  measures  both  contain  ran¬ 
dom  error.  Correlating  two  measures  with  random  error  will  result 
in  a  lower  absolute  correlation  compared  with  a  removal  of  the 
random  error  from  one  of  those  measures.  Thus,  the  design  used  in 
our  studies  produces  less  random  error  that  could  obscure  system¬ 
atic  moderating  effects.  Psychological  phenomena  in  the  context  of 
teachers’  judgments  that  have  been  found  in  the  field  can  be 
investigated  more  minutely  under  experimental  conditions  (Wang 
et  al.,  2008). 

Referring  to  teacher  characteristics,  our  experimental  design 
also  led  to  differences  compared  with  real  classroom  conditions.  In 
the  Simulated  Classroom,  teachers’  information  processing  is  in 
the  focus.  They  are  asked  to  select  questions,  select  students  to 
answer  the  questions,  keep  track  of  students’  responses,  and  inte¬ 
grate  the  information  to  a  judgment.  Instructional  situations  in  real 
classrooms  are  more  complex.  Here,  for  example,  teachers  addi¬ 
tionally  need  to  consider  the  difficulty  of  tasks  for  individual 
students  (pedagogical  content  knowledge;  see  Shulman,  1987)  and 
they  need  knowledge  about  correct  and  incorrect  solutions  to  tasks 
(content  knowledge).  Whereas  teachers  in  real  classrooms  need 
content  knowledge  and  pedagogical  content  knowledge  as  well  as 
pedagogical  knowledge  (for  a  definition  of  pedagogical  knowledge 
see  Voss  et  al.,  2011)  for  their  judgments  we  created  a  situation 
where  only  pedagogical  knowledge  was  necessary. 

Strengths,  Limitations,  and  Educational  Implications 

Our  findings  contribute  to  the  research  on  teachers’  expectations 
and  judgment  accuracy  in  regard  to  the  achievement  of  students  of 
different  ethnicities.  Jussim  and  Harber  (2005)  asked  for  more 
studies  dealing  with  the  accuracy  of  teachers’  judgments  associ¬ 
ated  with  students’  ethnicity.  Meeting  this  demand,  we  extended 
the  research  of  biases  toward  minority  students,  including  the 
aspect  that  students  of  different  ethnicities  can  also  form  a  minor¬ 
ity. 


Concerning  the  generalizability  of  our  results  for  a  subject  other 
than  mathematics  it  remains  unclear  whether  the  same  pattern  of 
results  would  be  found.  In  mathematics  the  answers  given  by 
students  do  not  allow  a  great  deal  of  room  for  interpretation  but 
can  be  assessed  as  either  right  or  wrong.  Thus,  it  could  be  that 
subjects  requiring  student  answers  where  the  correctness  or  incor¬ 
rectness  is  less  obvious  are  more  vulnerable  for  expectations  and  a 
bias  could  enter  into  the  judgments.  In  future  studies,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  different  subjects  to  clarify  this  open  question. 

One  limitadon  that  also  needs  to  be  addressed  is  that  it  was 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  studies  to  include  teacher  judgments  of 
future  student  performances.  We  did  not  ask  for  predictions  but 
asked  our  participants  to  evaluate  students’  achievement  on  spe¬ 
cific  tasks.  This  approach  reflects  instructional  situations  where 
teachers  collect  moment-to-moment  data  on  students’  performance 
and  judge  students’  performance  with  close  temporal  proximity. 
Nevertheless,  asking  for  both  judgments  (predictions  and  postdic¬ 
tions)  could  have  given  us  the  opportunity  to  study  differences  in 
prospective  and  retrospective  teacher  judgments  and  should  be 
considered  in  future  research.  As  the  metacognition  literature 
suggests  the  timing  of  the  judgment  is  not  trivial  (e.g.,  Leonesio  & 
Nelson,  1990),  predictions  and  postdictions  are  likely  different 
psychologically  and  may  be  influenced  by  different  factors. 

We  did  not  have  a  study  where  we  had  no  minorities.  We  chose 
only  ethnicity  and  gender  as  minority  characteristics  and  it  was 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  find  further  characteristics  that 
could  define  minorities  and  majorities  in  a  classroom.  Our  findings 
need  to  be  validated  by  further  student  characteristics  that  could 
lead  to  minority/majority  proportions  in  the  classroom.  It  would  be 
especially  interesting  to  examine  how  the  achievement  of  students 
who  are  in  the  minority  because  of  their  high  (or  low)  achievement 
is  judged. 

Furthermore,  it  needs  to  be  noted  as  a  limitation  that  we  found 
high  standard  deviations  in  teachers’  judgments  suggesting  a  high 
variability  in  teachers’  judgment  accuracy.  While  this  reflects  a 
general  finding  for  studies  in  teachers’  judgment  accuracy  (see 
Siidkamp  et  al.,  2012)  it  also  means  that  with  such  high  standard 
deviations  it  is  more  difficult  to  detect  differences  in  teachers’ 
judgments  between  groups  of  students.  Nevertheless,  we  found 
differences  in  teachers’  judgment  accuracy  for  different  student 
groups  and  thus  would  assume  that  our  results  are  valid. 

In  our  four  studies,  we  found  evidence  that  students  who  rep¬ 
resent  a  minority  group  in  their  class  are  judged  more  accurately. 
It  needs  to  be  discussed  whether  the  greater  accuracy  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  or  a  disadvantage  for  minority  students.  High-achieving  mi¬ 
nority  students  probably  have  an  advantage  as  their  achievement  is 
seen  more  positively  and  could  thus  lead  to  a  more  positive  grade 
compared  to  majority  students  with  the  same  achievement.  On  the 
other  hand,  low-achieving  minority  students  could  have  a  disad¬ 
vantage  compared  with  majority  students.  But  it  is  possible  that 
special  needs  of  low-achieving  minority  students  could  be  detected 
earlier.  Further  studies  on  teachers’  judgment  accuracy  concerning 
student  characteristics,  like  ethnicity  or  gender,  should  also  take 
class  composition  into  account.  As  teachers’  judgments  are  the 
basis  for  many  instructional  (e.g.,  Alvidrez  &  Weinstein,  1999) 
and  placement  decisions  (e.g.,  Bailey  &  Drummond,  2006),  influ¬ 
ence  students’  self-concepts  (e.g.,  Moller,  Pohlmann,  Roller,  & 
Marsh,  2009)  and' can  play  an  important  role  in  students’  academic 
careers  (e.g.,  Harlen,  2005),  accurate  judgments  are  clearly  desir- 
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able.  Especially  for  students  with  learning  problems,  more  accu¬ 
rate  judgments  might  be  helpful  in  supporting  their  academic 
career  (Hachfeld  et  al„  2010).  However,  one  needs  to  keep  in  mind 
that  representing  a  minority  depends  on  the  context.  Maybe  in 
real-life  classrooms,  a  minority  status  is  not  established  by  stu¬ 
dents’  ethnicity  or  gender  but  by  other  characteristics  (like  social 
class,  clothes,  wearing  glasses,  etc.).  Possibly  heterogeneous  class¬ 
rooms  are  preferable  as  they  create  various  minorities  and  thus 
could  lead  to  more  accurate  judgments. 

Nevertheless,  accurate  judgments  should  not  be  limited  to  a 
minority  and  (prospective)  teachers  should  be  informed  about 
these  effects.  In  particular,  teachers  could  pay  attention  to  the 
minority/majority  proportions  in  their  classrooms.  As  the  Simu¬ 
lated  Classroom  proved  to  be  a  useful  setting  for  studying  judg¬ 
ment  processes,  it  could  in  future  be  used  to  demonstrate  to  teacher 
candidates  their  biases  when  judging  student  characteristics  and  to 
train  their  diagnostic  skills,  without  risking  negative  effects  on 
students. 
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